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A PLOT AGAINST BRITISH INTERESTS IN THE 
LEVANT, 


IN the opinion of those who regard the moral principles which underlie 
the Eastern Question too much has been said on some occasions about 
British interests, as if there were some natural conflict between them 
and the calls of humanity and generosity. A question has now arisen, 
however, in which British interests coincide with British duty, being 
vitally connected with the terms of peace to be imposed on Turkey 
and Greece. There is a plot for destroying in reality, though not in 
name, the independence of Greece, and making her practically a vassal 
of one of the Great Powers. That accomplished, a deadly blow will 
have been struck at British influence and British trade throughout the 
Levant. When England took the lead in putting Austria in possession 
of the rich provinces of Bosnia and the Herzegovina there was no 
security taken for the freedom of British trade in those provinces 
(which still belong legally to the Sultan) or in any part of the Balkan 
Peninsula ; the result is that, by means of forced treaties, railways, and 
commercial stipulations, Germany and Austria have practically ex- 
cluded British trade from the Balkan States. But so long as Greece 
was free the Levant was still open to us, with boundless possibilities 
for the future. Greece is historically and ethnographically the 
residuary legatee of a large slice of the moribund Ottoman Empire, 
and her gain would have been ours also both commercially and 
politically. Moreover, there was the probability of a friendly under- 
standing, to be followed by an alliance, between Greece and Bulgaria, 
with the prospect of the eventual adhesion of Servia. Bulgaria no 
longer demands the frontier promised her by the Treaty of San Stefano. 
Recognising the claims of Greece and Servia, she will be content with 
less. But she requires an outlet on the AXgean for her trade, which 
is now at the mercy of the Power that dominates the Black Sea. That 
is the only point of difference at present between Greece and Bulgaria, 
and it ought to be capable of an adjustment fair to both. What 
Greece and the Balkan States have to consider is that, while they are 
disputing about their respective claims, one or more of their powerful 
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neighbours may step in and seize the spoils. An alliance between 
Greece and Bulgaria would be exceedingly beneficial to both. Each 
has much to offer, materially, morally, and intellectually, which the 
other lacks. Bulgaria sees this more clearly than Greece—or did a 
while ago—and made an earnest effort to cement a union between the 
two States. The autocratic Powers got wind of what was going on, 
and combined to coerce Bulgaria and crush Greece. 

This is one of the many signs which show how anxious the 
Governments of the Emperors are to prevent a rapprochement 
between the small States which have been carved out of European 
Turkey. United, those States would be able to hold their own and 
guard their prospective interests. Bulgaria could at once put 120,000 
first-rate troops, thoroughly equipped, into the field, with an efficient 
line of reserves to support them. The Servian army is less numerous 
and less efficient, but is, nevertheless, respectable, and may be made 
into a good army of 100,000 men, with reserves. Even the enemies 
of Greece admit that the Greeks supply the raw material of a good 
army. Individually they are brave and full of dash, and only need 
drill and organisation to make them equal to any troops in the world. 
Man for man, the Greek isa better fighter than the Turk : brave as the 
Turk, he is more quick and intelligent. Even in this war the Euzonoi 
have proved themselves more than a match for the Turks on even terms. 
Brave as lions, they are splendid marksmen, and have a positive genius 
for availing themselves of every vestige of cover that comes in their 
way. -And they do not fire at random, but always take deliberate aim. 
In the retreat from Mati two hundred Euzonoi found themselves iso- 
lated, with their line of retreat threatened by a largely superior force 
of Turks. Active and fleet of foot, they could easily have escaped ; 
but, disdaining to flee, they resolved to sell their lives dear, and, lying 
down, they kept on firmg on the advancing Turks till they were all 
killed or disabled. The Greek artillery, too, was far better served 
than the Turkish; but they had too little of it, and hardly any 
heavy guns. That the Greek is, man for man, ceteris paribus, a better 
soldier than the Turk has been proved repeatedly in Crete. In every 
insurrection the Cretans, without military training or organisation, 
have shown themselves more than a match for the Turks. In 
1867 50,000 Cretan insurgents held their own against 80,000 
Turkish soldiers, commanded by the Sultan’s best General. But 
the point need not be laboured, since the German Emperor has borne 
witness, on the report of his officers with the Turkish army, to the 
superiority of the Greek artillery and the fine qualities of the Greek 
soldiers. The unfortunate panic of Good Friday has its parallel in 
all armies, and the Greek soldiers subsequently retrieved their reputa- 
tion for valour in a manner pronounced “splendid” and ‘“ magnifi- 
cent” by impartial correspondents with both armies. Their gallant 
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and buoyant rallies, in face of overpowering numbers, superior 
armaments, and better organisation, show what splendid stuff the 
Greek is made of. All things considered, the marvel surely is that they 
made so good a fight against such overwhelming odds. The Turkish 
army is now superior in training and organisation to the army which 
in 1877 held the might of Russia at bay for seven months. It has 
been for some years under the instruction of German officers; and 
German officers, bearing the Emperor’s commission, conducted its 
strategy against the Greeks—a singular exhibition of respect for 
international law on the part of a Sovereign who exacts his pound of 
flesh from Greece for a venial, if not justifiable, infraction of it. 
Greece has thus the material for an excellent army, and she needs 
nothing but money for a good navy. The Greeks are born sailors, 
and proved in the War of Independence that they were no degenerate 
sons of the victors of Salamis. 

A defensive alliance between the two Balkan States and Greece 
would therefore be formidable enough to enable them to resist the 
ruinous pressure which Austria and Germany are now able to apply 
to Servia and Bulgaria. And if Roumania would join the league, it 
would be strong enough to command the situation, for Roumania 
could at short notice mobilise an army of 300,000 admirable troops 
for its first line. Indeed, some years ago Roumania and Bulgaria 
were prepared, on an emergency, to put 500,000 men into the field ; 
and it is an example of Stambouloff’s daring that he proposed secretly 
to the King of Roumania a union of the two countries under the 
Roumanian Crown, with a certain programme to be ready for imme- 
diate execution whenever the knell of the Sultan’s reign in Europe 
was sounded. King Charles was delighted with the idea, and 
accepted the proposal, subject to the approval of the doyen of his 
house, the German Emperor. The Emperor put his veto upon it, 
and the scheme came to nothing at that time. 

The Northern Powers, and Austria in particular, dread any union 
or alliance which would present a barrier to their designs on Turkey 
when the hour comes for dividing the spoils. They do their best, 
therefore, to sow distrust between the small but vigorous States 
which could together defeat their plans. These States see their 
danger, and have been for some time casting about for a remedy 
against it. Roumania, without formally joining the, Triple Alliance, 
has an understanding with it.. Bulgaria is playing a cautious and 
waiting game, but has no intention whatever to sacrifice its inde- 
pendence to any Power. It was after the reconciliation of Bulgaria 
with Russia that I chanced one day, in course of conversation with a 
Bulgarian statesman of great ability and some humour, to refer to 
the hectoring pilgrimage of General Kaulbars through Bulgaria. 
“ Don’t say a word against him,” said my Bulgarian friend. ‘“ He 
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has -been one of our best friends, and when we declare our inde- 
pendence we shall erect a monument to him for his valuable service 
in liberating Bulgaria from subservience to Russia.” The Balkan 
and Danubian States cherish their independence far too much to 
surrender it without a desperate struggle, and their common danger 
was forcing them surely, if slowly, together. Greece pluckily refused 
to be drawn within the spheres of influence which are being organised 
against England, and is now likely to pay dearly for her temerity if 
she is left to the tender mercy of the Emperors. They have a double 
quarrel against her. Now, as of old, Greece is intensely democratic, 
and retains her ancient gift of impressing herself on alien popula- 
tions. To her is due in large measure the spread of education and 
the passion for freedom among the Christian races of Turkey. She 
is therefore regarded with alarm by the autocratic Governments, 
which fear nothing so much at present as the spread of liberal ideas (1 
use the word without reference to party politics). They have accord- 
ingly resolved that Greece shall receive no expansion. The plea on 
which they refused her Crete was the precedent which it would set 
for the Balkan States to follow her example. It was a hypocritical 
plea, for none of the Balkan States covets Crete, and they would 
gladly see it united to Greece without dreaming of asking any com- 
pensation for themselves. One of them conveyed this assurance to the 
Greek Government after the landing of the Greek troops in Crete. 
The second quarrel of the autocratic Powers with Greece—of Austria 
and Germany in particular—is that she is a standing barrier against 
the realisation of their plot against British commerce in the Levant. 
In this plot Germany has played the leading part. What is her 
motive ? and what are her intentions? Much stress has been laid on 
the personal feelings and prejudices of the Emperor; but these have 
only added sting and bitterness to a predetermined policy, and I need 
not dwell on them. When the Emperor’s sister—a woman of fine 
character and great personal charm, who has thoroughly identified 
herself with Hellenic feeling and aspirations—married the Crown 
Prince of Greece, German financiers and speculators thought they saw 
a good chance of exploiting Greece to their own advantage, and 
hastened to improve the occasion. When the crash came, the other 
interested Governments, including our own, were willing to accept 
what Greece was able to offer. Germany demanded her pound of 
flesh, and opposed a settlement. Since then she has pursued Greece 
with unrelenting vindictiveness, even in petty details.’ It might be 
thought that it would be the interest of Germany to help Greece to 
better her financial prospects, as she certainly would have done by the 
acquisition of the rich island of Crete. But the Bismarckian policy, 
which still dominates the Foreign Office of Germany, is to watch and 
(1) Turkey, No. 7 (1895), p. 105. 
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wait. The opportunity came in the Cretan insurrection, the responsibility 
for which all the Consuls in Crete and all the foreign Legations in 
Athens, including the German, laid upon the Sultan’s Government. 
}rom the beginning of the insurrection, however, the Foreign Minister 
of Prussia, Baron von Marschall, took up a bitterly hostile attitude 
towards Greece, and endeavoured to fasten the responsibility on her. On 
the outbreak of the insurrection the Greek Government “ applied to 
the Great Powers for their good offices with the Porte, with the view 
of pacifying Crete by the convocation of the National Assembly,” 
which the Sultan had granted in the scheme of “ autonomy ” in 1867, 
and then arbitrarily suppressed with the practical acquiescence of the 
Powers which had extorted it from him. ‘The Governments of most 
of the Powers, including Great Britain and Austria-Hungary,” 
reports our Ambassador in Berlin, “ favourably entertained this 
application” on the part of Greece. Baron von Marschall, on the 
other hand, met the loyal attitude of Greece with an accusation 
as false as it was brutal. He “sent a message to M. Rangabé 
(the Greek Minister) that it was notorious that the responsibility 
for the state of affairs in Crete fell upon the Greek Government, 
and the German Government had no intention of sharing that 
responsibility.” The Greek Minister for Foreign Affairs certainly 
had good cause to “express to the German Minister at Athens 
his astonishment at the view taken by the German Government,” 
since the German Minister at Athens had carefully reported to 
his Government “the serious efforts made by the Greek Govern- 
ment to prevent the outbreak of disturbances in Crete.”* Our own 
Minister in Athens, as the Blue Book testifies, sent similar reports 
of the loyal and correct conduct of the Athenian Government. But 
it is unnecessary to quote from them, since Lord Salisbury declared in 
a despatch to the British Chargé d’ Affaires in Berlin, more than two 
months after Von Marschall’s accusation, that “the conduct of the 
Greek Government had been perfectly correct.””? Moreover, the 
British Consul in Crete, Sir A. Biliotti, who is certainly not too well 
disposed towards the Greek Government, warned his Government in 
the middle of March, 1896, of the inevitable consequences of the 
Sultan’s indirect encouragement of the Cretan troubles. After 
declaring that “ the murders and disorders are increasing and extend- 
ing,” he goes on :— 

‘All these details are certainly known at Constantinople, but nothing is done 
to find a remedy for a state of things which before long must fatally lead to a 
general outbreak and disorder which may exceed even those of the year 1889. By 
its utter inaction the Sublime Porte rather seems to court such a result.” * 

This will suffice, out of a mass of similar evidence, to prove the 
correct and loyal conduct of the Greek Government under singularly 


(1) Turkey, No. 7 (1836) p. 78. (2) Ibid., p. 231. (3) Ibid., p. 59. 
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trying circumstances, and it fixes the sole responsibility of the out- 
break on the Sultan. Yet with these facts before it, attested more- 
over by Baron von Plessen, its own Minister in Athens, the German 
Government said “it was notorious that the responsibility for the 
state of affairs in Crete fell upon the Greek Government.” Is it not 
plain that Germany was determined from the very first to fasten a 
quarrel on innocent Greece, and to dragoon the rest of the 
Concert—two of them only too willing to follow her iead—into line 
with herself ? It is the Bismarckian tactics all over. When Bismarck 
had matured his plans for driving Austria out of Germany and 
destroying the Confederation of Frankfort he had recourse to his 
favourite weapon of duplicity and bold invention. He suggested 
-confidentially to Austria—but was careful not to commit himself on 
paper—that Austria and Prussia should destroy the independence 
of the minor States and appropriate them in a fair division. 
The Austrian Minister rose greedily to the bait, and foolishly 
committed his Government in a confidential despatch, which 
mysteriously found its way into the newspapers and enabled Bis- 
marck to represent Prussia as the virtuous champion of the minor 
States against the treasonable designs of Austria. When France 
accepted the mediation of England in 1870, and the controversy was 
apparently closed, Bismarck electrified Europe with his forged 
despatch about the imaginary affront offered by the King of Prussia 
to the French Ambassador at Ems, and thereby made the war, 
for which he was ready and France was not, inevitable. 

So now Bismarck’s disciples in the German Foreign Office, without 
condescending to argue the matter or offering a scintilla of evidence, 
quietly assume the guilt of Greece, and calmly discuss the amount of 
indemnity to be imposed upon her and of territory to be taken from 
her. Now this is a question which touches to the quick not only the 
independence and the future of Greece, but the commerce of England 
in the Levant and her whole position throughout the East. So that 
in defending the cause of Greece we shall, in fact, be defending our 
own. The ré/e which Germany has laid out for herself in this 
matter— with the acquiescence, I suspect, of her two Imperial 
colleagues in the Concert—is very simple. In this war the Turks 
have had an enormous advantage in the superiority of the strategic 
position of their frontier both in Thessaly and Epirus. If the 
Powers had kept faith with Greece these conditions would have been 
reversed. The Congress of Berlin promised her an admirable frontier, 
and then dispersed without making any provision for putting her in 
possession of that frontier. The Sultan, of course, treated the 
promise of the Congress with the contempt with which the Porte is 
accustomed to treat obligations which are not enforced. Three years 
passed, and then the British Government, in 1881, compelled the 
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submission of the Sultan by the only kind of argument which he 
understands—a threat to seize a valuable part of his territory until 
he rendered obedience to the will of the Powers. But the Commission 
which was appointed to define the new frontier was allowed to cancel 
the promise of the Berlin Congress, and gave the Sultan the strategic 
advantage which the Congress had promised to Greece. The Greeks 
had thus a frontier difficult to defend and easy to force, except at 
one point, where the Greeks resisted successfully for six days the 
repeated onslaughts of superior numbers. At this point, therefore, 
Germany and Austria propose to rectify the frontier in favour of 
Turkey. And it is proposed, in addition, to impose on Greece a war 
indemnity which she is totally unable to pay. If the Concert permit 
this, Greece will become practically a vassal State under the protec- 
tion of Germany. Her servitude will be disguised behind the formal 
drapery of diplomatic language, but it will be none the less complete 
for that. Germany is Greece’s largest creditor and will therefore 
claim a lien on the war idemnity. But she will be magnanimous. 
She will not press her claim austerely. She will appear at Athens in a 
new character—that of a friend. She will praise the bravery of the 
Greeks, and offer any number of German officers to reorganise their 
army and enable it to meet the Turks again on a more equal footing. 
The fleet, too, would be the better for an infusion of German officers. 
But the finances of Greece especially need overhauling, and here too 
Germany will obligingly come to the rescue. Greece will be allowed 
plenty of time to discharge her debt to Germany by easy instalments. 
But meanwhile she must show her gratitude to Germany in ways 
which will be beneficial to both. Germany will help her to develop 
her resources by means of railways, treaties of commerce, and sundry 
concessions ; all aimed at the commercial primacy of England. 

And then, one fine morning, honest but slow-witted John Bull, so 
keen at scenting shadowy dangers from afar and so blind to the 
dangers which are straight before his eyes, will find his trade in the 
Levant and his influence throughout Turkey .and South-Kastern 
Europe a thing of the past. Greece, as well as Roumania, Bulgaria, 
Servia, and the whole Archipelago, will be as completely closed 
against British trade as Bosnia and the Herzegovina are now. John 
Bull will then, I fancy, find small comfort in the reflection that in 
keeping the peace among the robbers he has enabled them the more 
effectually to complete his ruin. It is magnificent, but is it business ? 

That is the plot which is now being hatched against England. Our 
colleagues in the Concert have mutual understandings and reciprocal 
compensations in prospect to which we are strangers. One of the 
autocratic Powers, for instance, offered to help Greece to the posses- 
sion of Crete on condition of receiving the fine harbour of Suda Bay 
in payment. The offer was declined; but I fear that Cretan autonomy 
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will prove but a stepping-stone to the acquisition of the island by one 
of the Great Powers. This will be done, of course, with due regard 
to the formalities of international law. Some foreign troops will be 
necessary to secure a fair trial for the autonomous régime. If that 
task is entrusted to any member of the Concert save Italy or England, 
we may be sure that the temporary occupation will be of the same 
kind as that of France in Tunis or Austria in Bosnia. Germany 
protests that she has no interest in the Eastern Question. On the 
contrary, she has a large interest in it, and means to have more. She 
has been for some years accumulating investments in Syria and Asia 
Minor, and if she can lay her hands on Greece she will secure a 
splendid field for her commercial energies where British influence is 
now supreme. I repeat, therefore, that the freedom of Greece means 
the safeguarding of British interests in the Levant, and that the 
imposition of an onerous war indemnity on Greece means her becom- 
ing practically a province of the German Kmpire, to the serious 
detriment of England. And where is the justification for punishing 
Greece as the aggressor in the war?’ Assuming, for the sake of 
argument—what I hope to disprove—that the intervention of Greece 
in Crete had made her responsible for all that followed, the Identic 
Note of April 6th made a fresh start, and presented both Greece and 
Turkey with a clean slate. Here is the Note :— 


‘The undersigned, according to the instruction of his Government, has the 
honour to announce to his Excellency the Greek [or Turkish] Minister for Foreign 
Affairs that, in case of armed conflict on the Greco-Turkish frontier, all the 
responsibility will rest on the aggressors. I have in addition to say that whatever 
may be the result of such a conflict, the Powers are firmly resolved to maintain 
general peace, and that they have decided not to allow in any case the aggressor to reap 
the slight st benefit from his action.’’ 


That declaration is entirely prospective, and the question is, Was 
Greece or Turkey the aggressor after that date? Greece was not 
responsible for the raid of irregular bands across the frontier. She 
warned the Turkish authorities beforehand that such an attempt was 
likey to be made, and she publicly repudiated it the moment she 
heard of it. It took place, moreover, under cover of a dense wood at 
a long distance from the nearest Greek outpost, and it was highly 
inconvenient to the Greek Government and army. I am able to state 
as a fact within my knowledge that both the King and his Govern- 
ment strongly disapproved of this attempt to force their hands. They 
still clung to the hope of being able to avoid war, for which, besides, 
they were then by no means ready. But, in truth, Greece has been 
officially acquitted of all responsibility for the raid. Mr. Curzon 
assured the House of Commons before the Easter recess that Turkey 
did not regard the incursion as a casus belli ; and there is no question 
of any subsequent aggression on the part of Greece. On the other 
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hand, the Sultan not only suddenly dismissed the Greek Minister and 
recalled his own, but treacherously passed the frontier and attacked 
the Greeks, without any warning, both in Thessaly and Epirus. 
Beyond all doubt, then, Turkey has been the aggressor within the 
meaning of the Identic Note, and the Powers who signed the Identic 
Note are bound by their own solemn pledge “ not to allow in any 
case the aggressor to reap the slightest benefit from his action.” In 
spite, therefore, of the cynical pretensions of the official press of 
Berlin, I cannot believe that even the autocratic Governments, much 
less the others, will prove themselves so lost to every sense of honour 
and duty as to violate an engagement so solemn and so recent, as 
violated it will be most flagitiously if the Sultan be allowed to take 
a rood of Greek soil or a drachma of Greek money. 

But the official evidence justifies me in denying that the Greek 
intervention in Crete made Greece responsible for what followed, even 
apart from the Identic Note. What are the facts? Down to that 
intervention the conduct of Greece, under extraordinary difficulties, 
has been officially pronounced “ correct.” Even as early as the end 
of May, 1896, the Foreign Minister of Austria told the British 
Ambassador that “in his opinion the blame for the present situation 
lies entirely with the Turks themselves, and it will be impossible for 
Greece to stand aloof if acts of savagery take place in the island. 
Under such circumstances she would probably have much European 
sympathy on her part.”* Acts of savagery did take place in rank 
abundance. Crowds of refugees escaped to Greece, some of them 
bearing on their bodies the marks of Turkish barbarity, and public 
opinion in Greece became greatly excited, as it would have done in 
England. Yet “the conduct of the Greek Government,” on the 
testimony of Lord Salisbury, remained “ perfectly correct.” Still 
the Concert remained inert. It decided unanimously that “ beyond 
continuing to give good advice to the Turkish Government we could 
do nothing for the present.”? Here we have the policy of the Con- 
cert in a nutshell: reams of “good advice,” which is not only useless, 
but positively mischievous. The Sultan would be much more im- 
pressed if the Concert warned him that it would give him no more 
good advice. The next rule of the Concert is to “‘ do nothing for the 
present;” and then, when the natural result of this supineness follows, 
the Concert does something which might have done good in time, but 
is now too late. So itwasin Armenia. So it has been in Crete. In 
the end of August the Powers agreed on a scheme of reforms, very 
inadequate indeed, but which would have restored order of a kind, 
and pacified the island for the time if the reforms had been promptly 
enforced. Greece accepted the scheme of the Powers. ‘“ ‘The Govern- 
ment,” reports our Minister in Athens—‘“ and I may say also the 


(1) Turkey, No. 7 (1896) p. 86. (2) Ibid., p. 107. 
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general public—have felt great relief that the Powers have taken in 
hand the solution of the very menacing Cretan Question, which there 
is a general desire here should be finished.” * The Christian Deputies 
of the Cretan General Assembly accepted the reforms in a written 
declaration handed to the Consuls; and in another document they 
begged the Consuls “to be good enough to submit to the High 
Governments, whose representatives you are, the very grateful acknow- 
ledgments of the Christian population for the powerful protection they 
have deigned to accord to our just demands.” * 

On the advice of the Consuls the insurgents laid down their arms 
and began to return peacefully to their homes. Dut within a week 
the Consuls were obliged to send an Identic Note to the Turkish 
Governor-General, the tenor of which will be seen from the following 
quotation :— 


“‘The Consuls of the Great Powers have received instructions from their 
Governments to notify to the Christian Deputies the text of the arrangement arrived 
at between the Sublime Porte and the Embassies, to which his Imperial Majesty 
the Sultan has been pleased to give his high sanction. We have, further, been 
charged to use all our influence to bring about the cessation of hostilities and the 
complete submisssion of the Christian population. Unhappily serious events are 
now taking place in the large towns and in their vicinity, and we perceive alarming 
indications which make us fear grave complications. The massacre, almost at the 
gates of the town and close to a military post, of many unarmed and peaceable 
Christians, who had only returned to their village on the invitation of the autho- 
rities and on the assurance that they would enjoy the most complete security, 
makes us fear that the Government is powerless to maintain further order.” * 

It was not power that the Turkish Government lacked, but will. 
In truth, it was the instigator of all the trouble. As in Armenia, so 
in Crete, no sooner did the Sultan accept the scheme of reforms than 
he set about to defeat it by secret orders to his officials to stir up 
the Mussulmans against the Christians. The Powers knew their 
man. Why did they not promptly stop his tactics? But no. They 
would “do nothing for the present beyond continuing to give good 
advice.”” And so the comedy—tragical enough for the Cretans—went 
on for six weary months, in spite of all warnings, till the Christians, 
at last despairing of any help from the Powers, again took up arms in 
self-defence. The Sultan at last condescended to execute the first of 
the fourteen articles of the scheme. He appointed a Christian Governor, 
but took care to appoint at the same time a commander-in-chief, with 
a rank which gave him precedence over the Governor and practically 
superseded him. Then, after months of discussion, an English major 
was permitted by Russia to start for Crete with thirty Montenegrins. 
The Sultan at once telegraphed to the Governor not to acknowledge 
Major Bor and his Montenegrins, and by his secret orders the Mussul- 
mans rose against the Christians, burning their villages, and ending 


(1) Turkey, No. 7 (1896), p. 340. (2) Ibid., p. 364. (3) Ibid., 363. 
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by setting fire to the Christian quarter of Canea, the Turkish troops 
looking on and doing nothing, and the ships of war of the Powers 
ditto, until the fire approached the Turkish quarter of Canea. Then 
blue-jackets were landed to put it out, and afterwards re-embarked. 
Meanwhile, warned by Mr. Herbert, our efficient Chargé d’ Affaires at 
Constantinople, that the Sultan intended to deal with Crete as he had 
dealt with Armenia, the Powers put their veto on the despatch of any 
more ‘Turkish troops. We have thus the spectacle of Crete left 
politically a derelict on the sea. 'The Montenegrin gendarmerie took 
refuge on board a Russian ironclad; the Christian Governor fled 
for his life to Corfu; and an internecine war raged between the 
Christians and Mussulmans. 

That was the state of affairs when the King of Greece, some 
hundreds of whose subjects were resident in the island, sent troops 
and warships to restore order. An English gunboat accompanied 
the Greek fleet, and the troops were landed, with their supplies, in the 
presence of the international fleet. Then the Powers did what they 
ought to have done six months before, when they found the Sultan 
playing them false and fomenting an insurrection. They landed troops 
and proclaimed a protectorate over Crete. This was followed, after an 
interval, by the Notes to Greece and the Sultan: the latter announc- 
ing, in language of extreme deference, the intention of the Concert 
to bestow autonomy on Crete; the former, in the peremptory language 
of command, ordering the withdrawal of the Greek troops from 
Crete. Why were they allowed to land, and granted sufficient time 
to land stores and ammunition? That was encouragement, if you 
like; and some English journals—conspicuously the Westminster 
Gazette—argued with great plausibility that the Greek troops had 
been sent, after a private understanding with the Powers, or some of 
them, as a preliminary to the annexation of the island to Greece. The 
Greeks believed that they had the tacit sanction of the majority of the 
Powers as they certainly had of one. The summary order to retire was 
such a humiliating blow in face of the permission to land that the 
King of Greece had no choice between disobedience and revolution. 
But his Government sent an answer which offered submission, both 
in form and substance, to two out of the three demands of the Powers, 
and submission to the third in substance, though not altogether in 
form. The King offered to recall his fleet and to acknowledge Cretan 
autonomy under the suzerainty of the Sultan, subject to the assent 
of the Cretans. On those two points there was complete submission 
to the Powers. The third demand was the withdrawal of the troops. 
The King offered what was equivalent to withdrawal, namely, to 
place his troops at the disposal of the Powers, under the orders of any 
general officer appointed by them. 

If the “ predominant partners” in the Concert had been anxious 
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to prevent war, they would have jumped at that offer. The Powers 
were at their wits’ end how to deal with the interior of Crete. 
“ My troops,” said the King, “are trusted by the Cretans, and they 
could have restored order in a fortnight.” Lord Salisbury, I believe, 
proposed that the Powers should accept the offer made by Greece. 
Had they done so there would have been no war, and Crete would 
have been pacified with ease. But the triumvirate of autocrats were 
resolved that Greece should drain the cup of humiliation to the dregs, 
and should be disabled in addition; and Lord Salisbury’s proposal 
was accordingly rejected. The Powers did not deign even to notice 
the Greek reply to their Note. Does this look as if the Concert 
were anxious to avoid war? I am in a position to offer one 
more test of the pacific intentions of the triumvirate. After the 
landing of the Greek troops in Crete, the Sultan opened negotiations 
for a private arrangement with Greece which were welcomed at 
Athens. There is little doubt that the Sultan would have preferred 
the sale of the island to Greece under his suzerainty to the shadowy 
sovereignty which a real autonomy would leave him. Lut one of the 
triumvirate stepped in and stopped the negotiations. Greece knew that 
autonomy for Crete, if real, would mean its alienation, under pretext 
of pacifying it, to a great Power hostile to Hellenic interests and 
aspirations. Hence the tenacity with which she clung to the island. 
There is much more to be said on this part of the question did 
space permit—such as the bearing of the possession of Crete by a 
Great Power on our occupation of Egypt. It is significant that the 
German Emperor insisted on the formal renunciation of Crete by 
Greece before he agreed to the proposals of an armistice. The peril 
to British interests at this moment is not in South Africa, but in 
Greece. I have never been an alarmist on the Kastern Question ; but 
from facts which have lately come to my knowledge from persons in 
a position to know—not all of them Greek by any means—I honestly 
believe that this country is in greater danger at this moment than at 
any period since the eve of Waterloo. The freedom of our commerce 
is the very breath of our life as a nation, and there is a league at this 
moment in process of formation against it. The future of our com- 
merce in the Levant, with the rich harvest to be developed there 
when the desolating rule of the Turk comes to an end, depends on the 
freedom of Greece and of the Balkans, and it is that freedom which 
is now in deadly peril. The well-informed correspondent of the 
Times at Vienna has lately lifted a corner of the veil behind which 
the conspirators have been plotting. Writing on May 10th, he says : 


“The recent experience of Greece will, doubtless, be turned to account by the 
other Balkan States. They will, at all events, now realise that it is not within 
the power of any of them to modify the territorial status quo, and that an attempt 
to do so by force of arms can result in nothing else than wanton bloodshed. Jt is 
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to Europe, and not to the minor Balkan States, that the oppressed nationalities of the 
Kast must in future look for help. They have nothing whatever to expect from 
the Balkan States, nor will it be wise on the part of the latter to count upon the 
partition of the Ottoman Empire, which, according to all competent authorities, 
has obtained a new lease of life.’’ 


I think I have shown cause for believing that Greece, the most 
progressive and enlightened of the rising nationalities in Turkey, has 
been craftily mancuvred into a war which has left her at the mercy 
of England’s rivals, and in which she was allowed no chance. Her 
foes isolated her by collaring the Balkan States, and paralysed her by 
* holding Crete in trust for the Sultan” and by proclaiming the 
territorial integrity of the Ottoman Empire. But for the blockade of 
Crete she could have annexed the island with ease, and sent 30,000 
Cretans to the frontier of Thessaly, thereby probably changing the 
issue of the campaign. Lut for the guarantee of the Sultan’s posses- 
sions she could have annexed all the islands, but was thus debarred from 
exposing their inhabitants to the certainty of ‘Turkish vengeance on 
their restoration to the Sultan. England has done Greece, however 
unwittingly, a great wrong. It is still, I trust, in our power to save 
her, and, in saving her, safeguard our own interests in the Mediter- 
ranean. If the Sultan must have money, let him be allowed to 
sell Crete to Greece. She has sons abroad who will find the funds. 
But he has been solely responsible for all the troubles in Crete, with 
their consequences, and must not be allowed to profit by his crimes. 
Above all, no indemnity must be imposed on Greece. That would 
not only be a violation of the promise of the Powers; it would, in 
addition, make her, with all her future heritage, an appanage of the 
Power which is the most dangerous foe of England since the first 
Napoleon, and whose one great aim is to destroy our commercial 
supremacy. 

Here, then, is the situation in a nutshell if the autocratic Powers 
are allowed to work their will on Greece. Austria in possession not 
only of Bosnia and the Herzegovina, but practically of Servia down 
to and including Salonica. Russia in virtual possession of Constanti- 
nople, Bulgaria, and Macedonia. Germany in virtual possession of 
Greece. Crete either with an autonomous constitution which, like 
previous constitutions, will leave it under the rule of the Sultan, or 
transfer it, under pretext of restoring order, to some Great Power 
other than England or Italy. The German Emperor has already 
offered officers to organise the Greek army, which may be moulded 
in a short time into a body of 100,000 troops equal to any in Europe. 
In the Greek navy he will find the nucleus of a power which may be 
developed to formidable dimensions; while the commercial marine of 
Greece, controlled and fostered by Germany, will seriously menace 
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our commerce in the Mediterranean. This is Germany’s counter- 
stroke to the check given her in the Transvaal. 

Such is the prospect. Lut the Concert has preserved the peace of 
Europe. In other words, it has given the enemies of England time 
to mature their plans and crush her true friends. The situation can 
be saved by justice to Greece in accordance with the Identic Note of 
May 6th. The Sultan, urged on by Germany, has been the aggressor. 
He it was who first began to mass troops on the frontier, forcing 
Greece to do likewise. He it was, again at Germany’s instigation, 
who defeated Lord Salisbury’s wise suggestion of a neutral zone 
between the armies. He it was who, after declaring that he would 
not make the incursion of the Macedonian bands a casus belli—teste 
Mr. Curzon—followed the advice of his German mentor and began 
hostilities without giving any warning. He it was, obeying the same 
impulse, who made a religious festival a cloak for dealing a 
treacherous blow at Greece after she had placed herself in the hands 
of the Powers. He it was, finally, who caused the whole mischief 
by his iniquitous conduct in Crete. 

And now are the Powers going to condone the Armenian massacres 
and reward the author of them as if he were the innocent victim of 
an unjust aggression, while Greece is to be punished because, heavily 
handicapped in an unequal struggle by the Powers, she failed in 
doing what they ought to have done long before her gallant interven- 
tion? Is the strict letter of international law to be enforced harshly 
against her while a Government which is not only an habitual trans- 
gressor against international law, but whose very existence is an 
organised negation of natural justice, is to be treated as if it appeared 
with a clean record ? It seems incredible. 

As for the Concert itself, I have never expected any good from it, 
and I have always thought it a great mistake on the part of the late 
Government to revive it on the Armenian Question. It is an 
admirable instrument when its members aim at the same thing. 
When, as now, the majority of them are using it in pursuit of ends 
injurious alike to the interests of Great Britain and to those of the 
emancipated, as well as the still enslaved, populations of Turkey, the 
sooner we leave it the better. Honesty is always at a serious disadvan- 
tage in partnership with dishonesty, and experience, so far, seems to 
show that our presence in this Concert serves only to further ends 
which are not ours, and which may prove disastrous to our credit and 
interests. It is well to warn the public beforehand that there are 
forces at work which will probably prove too strong for Lord 
Salisbury’s honest intentions. The amazing telegram sent by the 
Tsar to the murderer of the Armenians foreshadows the end of 
Armenian reforms and Cretan autonomy. 

VINDEX. 











THE QUEEN’S DIAMOND JUBILEE. 
I._THE LITERATURE OF THE VICTORIAN ERA. 


We: live in a century whose praise as an “age of progress”’ has been 
in all the newspapers for at least the last fifty years; and it is there- 
fore rather curious to find ourselves only just realising that the tributes 
of respectful congratulation which we have so long been in the habit 
of paying to it are in reality compliments to the address of the Vic- 
torian Era. For that is the actual fact. The early years of the 
century were marked by the gradual ebb of the Levolutionary tide, 
and they were followed by a still longer period of “ slack water.” 
From 1815 onward for wellnigh twenty years there was little move- 
ment anywhere, except for about the first quarter of that period, 
in English poetry, and even there this impulse had been given, 
and was already splendidly expanding in the last century. arly 
in the twenties, Keats, Shelley, Byron, and Coleridge had either 
ceased to live or ceased to sing ; and, save that they witnessed Scott’s 
last heroic efforts as a romancer, the years which intervened between 
the death of Byron and the Queen’s Accession are by far the leanest 
years, in the literary sense, that the century has recorded. And though 
many of the great material triumphs of the age had already been con- 
structively won ; though steam locomotion by sea and land had been 
discovered and applied; though electric telegraphy had already a 
potential existence in the brains of its pioneers, and was, indeed, 
within a year or two of coming into actual being; though, in short, 
it might be possible to trace many of the dominant forces and over- 
shadowing facts of the present day to beginnings of earlier date than 
the Queen’s Accession, we can hardly on that account dispute the 
claim of the Victorian Era to reckon these great facts and forces 
among its products. 

As regards its great literary facts, however, and its spiritual and 
intellectual forces, the case is clearer still. Here it stands forth, 
patent and undeniable, that the fifteen years or so which preceded the 
demise of the Crown from William LY. to his niece, were one of the 
flattest and least productive periods in the annals of English letters ; 
and that, strangely enough, with the succession of the young Queen, 
a revival set in which, before it had spent itself, carried our literature 
in at least two of its greatest branches to the highest point touched 
by it in the whole of her sixty years of reign. 'The great age of the 
Romantic and Naturalist movement in English poetry, though its 
chief triumphs were achieved in the present century, has always been 
associated in the imagination of posterity with the century which 
begat it—the last ; and if we exclude these triumphs, the literature of 
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the ninteenth century will mean exclusively the literature of the Vic- 
torian Era. 

It is curious to remark how plainly this comes out on a comparison 
of a few names and dates. In the years which elapsed between the 
death of Byron and the publication of the volume which first estab- 
lished Tennyson’s reputation, the poetic deities of English idolatry 
were Mrs. Hemans and L. E. L. For prose of the serious order we 
were a little better off ; but even here the respectable names of Hallam 
and Thirlwall stand rather for learning and judgment than for 
literary genius; while the great historians and essayists by whom 
the century will be remembered had either not yet begun to write 
or had still tomake their mark. Macaulay in 1825 had indeed estab- 
lished his footing on the Edinburgh Review, and had written the 
earlier of his essays; but the later and greater of them, 
the “ Temple,” the “ Clive,” the “ Pitt,” and the “ Chatham,” and, 
above all, the “ Warren Hastings,” had yet to come, and the vast 
design of the History of England was still unplanned. Carlyle, it is 
true, had in Sartor Resartus produced what is undoubtedly one of the 
greatest of his works ; but the French Revolution, on which his title to 
fame is more securely based, was still struggling against “ gods 
averse, and fortune, and the fiery feet of change ” (or at any rate the 
fiery hands of Mr. Mill’s housemaid), for publication, and did not 
actually get itself published until the very year when Her Majesty 
ascended the throne. Mr. Ruskin in that year was still at Christ- 
church, and Mr. Froude was sitting at the feet of Newman as an 
undergraduate at Oriel. Matthew Arnold was at school at Rugby, 
Rossetti had not yet been entered at King’s College, Mr. Swinburne 
was a little over two months old. 

As to fiction, at the death of Byron in 1824 nearly all the finest of 
Scott’s work was done. The sun of his genius having touched its 
zenith during the seven years which divide the Heart of Midlothian 
from Quentin Durward, was, during the eight years which preceded his 
death, declining towards the pathetic nadir of Count Robert of Paris 
and Castle Dangerous ; and from Scott’s death to the Queen’s Accession 
the English public had to subsist on the romances of Bulwer Lytton’s 
first (and stagiest) manner, and the earlier—that is, the non-political 
and therefore less individual and characteristic—novels of Disraeli. 
But the first year of the new reign brought before the public a new 
novelist, who was to make for himself the most famous name in the 
fiction of the Victorian Era. Pickwick, by a happy chance, was pub- 
lished in 1837. The best and freshest of Dickens’s novels followed 
one another in pretty quick succession during the next decade. 
Thackeray began several years later, and was a far less fertile writer; 
but his activity during the forties and early fifties was considerable, 
and his not very long career was full of achievement. 
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On the whole, and taking all descriptions of English literature 
together, it is impossible in any survey of the Victorian Era not to be 
struck, and even dazzled, by the splendour of its beginning. If we 
take only the seven great names of Tennyson, Browning, Carlyle, 
Macaulay, Dickens, Thackeray, and Ruskin, and examine the 
best of their works between 1837 and 1857, we shall find ourselves 
reviewing a twenty years’ record which it would be hard to match 
from any other period of our history. For between these two limit- 
ing years English literature was enriched by the first of these 
illustrious writers with the Poems of 1842, The Princess, In Memoriam, 
and Maud; by the second with Bells and Pomegranates, Christmas 
Eve and Easter Day, and Men and Women, three poems contain- 
ing among them some of the finest of his work; by the third 
with The French Revolution, Past and Present, Cronuiell’s Letters and 
Speeches, The Latter Day Pamphiets, and that little biographical 
masterpiece, the Life of Sterling ; by the fourth with the finest of his 
Essays, with the spirited, and, in their way, never yet equalled, 
Lays of Ancient Rome, and with the first four volumes of the great, 
Whiggish, rhetorical, unscrupulous, but surely immortal history ; 
by the fifth with Pickwick, Oliver Twist, Nicholas Nickleby, The Old 
Curiosity Shop, Barnaby Rudge, Martin Chuzzlewit, Dombey and Son, 
David Copperfield, Bleak House, and Little Dorrit; by the sixth with 
Barry. Lyndon, Vanity Fair, Pendennis, The Newcomes, and Esmond ; 
and by the seventh with Jodern Painters, the Seven Lamps of 
Architecture, and The Stones of Venice. 


II. 


Here are thirty-three works, in prose and poetry, which, with a 
few exceptions—certainly not more than half a dozen at most— 
on which opinion is divided, rank among the admitted master- 
pieces of their authors, themselves acknowledged as supreme masters 
of the literary art; and assuredly the reign which during its first 
twenty years witnessed these productions need fear no comparison 
with the most famous periods of English history. These two decades 
alone suffice to stamp the Victorian era as memorable in the annals 
of our literature ; and undoubtedly their record far surpasses that of 
the two decades which immediately followed. From 1857 to 1877 
the tide of literary production, or, at any rate, of high literary 
achievement, was pretty steadily receding. Thackeray died ere the 
period had run much more than a quarter of its course. Before 
1857 Dickens had already given the world of his best, and after 
that year he wrote nothing, with the doubtful exception of Great 
Expectations, which was at all worthy of his genius at its best. 
Macaulay died in 1859; Carlyle was already locked in that deadly 
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struggle with Frederick the Great which was to last to the end of his 
career. In poetry this slackening was less perceptible, so far as the 
poets already in full song are concerned; for if these years were 
marked by a slight decline of the Tennysonian standard—since we 
can hardly put Enoch Arden or The Idylls, high as is their technical 
excellence, on the level of Jn Memoriam—it was, on the other hand, 
in 1864 that Browning succeeded for the first time in gripping the 
publie with The Ring and the Book. On the whole, however, it can 
hardly, I think, be denied that the twenty years in question—the 
second of the three periods into which the reign divides itself—was 
far the least distinguished of the three. It is true that some of the 
appearances presented by it are to a certain extent deceptive—that it 
is possible here and there to mistake for sterility what was really 
only the repose of germination ; and that we must not forget that the 
seeds of new growths in literature cannot be quickened unless they 
die—or seem to do so. On this side of the subject there is a word or 
two to be said later on. But there is no denying that everything 
“that moved in the world” during the sixties and seventies appeared 
to offer a standing contradiction to the memorable saying of Sir 
Henry Maine. Nothing seemed to be “ Greek”? among the great 
mass of Englishmen—if Greek be another name for the spiritual, the 
intellectual, the artistic ; but everything material with that kind of 
materiality which provoked the urbane raillery of Mr. Matthew 
Arnold. 

For in the sixties, which was the date of Mr. Arnold’s “ floruit ” 
as a censor of VPhilistinism, we were in the full tide of our 
commercial and industrial prosperity, and it so happened that the 
disproportion between the change in our surroundings and the change 
in ourselves which the new era had brought about was becoming 
rather disquietingly noticeable. ‘There was the sting of truth in the 
Arnoldian gibe at that immense development of railway communication 
which only supplied a dull and sordid community with facilities for 
the more frequent and rapid interchange of a dull and sordid life in 
one locality for a life of the same description in another. Many a 
youth still in bondage to Philistia, and perhaps never destined to be 
wholly emancipated—many a young barbarian then at play, and then 
(and afterwards) apt to regard the author of Essays in Criticism as 
something of a fribble—was secretly more moved by his sarcasms than 
it was agreeable to admit, and felt uneasily conscious that although its 
virtues, as a political system, might be considerable, yet that in its 
response to the intellectual and artistic aspirations the rule of “ the ten- 
pound householder”’ left something to be desired. 

It is not for me to throw stones at that worthy but unappreciated 
citizen. I would far rather save them to build a cairn over his 
neglected grave. It has always seemed to me that though the Fates 
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denied him a fair trial as a ruler, he did not do at all badly with the 
limited opportunities allowed him in a reign of barely five and thirty 
years, and that if his government of England did not quite deserve 
Mr. Lowe’s enthusiastic admiration, one may at any rate say of its 
period that, politically speaking, “the world went very well then.” 

Sut it was “ politically speaking” only; or that and “ politico- 
economically,” so to speak—commercially and industrially, that is to 
say; and in whatever tends to the mere accumulation of riches rather 
than to the judgment and taste in the employment of them. Candour 
must compel even the most loyal Toryism to admit that if the advance 
of the nation in material prosperity between 1837 and 1867 had been 
remarkable, there had been nothing like a corresponding development 
of the higher faculties of the people. The elevation of the ten-pound 
householder to the seat of power from which he had dislodged the 
territorial cligarchy of “ borough-mongers” had not sensibly widened 
his horinons. He had remained the shrewd practical ‘“ common 
sensible” but idea-less, unimaginative, uncritical bourgeois that he had 
been during his period of political nonage. is «esthetic ideals 
were the expression of a sober enthusiasm for the commonplace. 
Ile bowed before a few great names and established reputations 
such as those of a Dickens, a Thackeray, or a Tennyson ; but in poetry 
his heart was always with Tupper ; and as for fiction, he gave the true 
measure of his appreciation of the immortal caricaturist and the 
immortal satirist by enthroning at their side a journey-worker in 
conventional realism, in the person of Mr. Anthony Trollope, and 
making him the most popular and widely read novelist of the middle 
Victorian era. 

In art he still clung with pathetic fidelity to those painters of the 
forties whose unearthed masterpieces gave many of us “such a turn’ 
at the Hanoverian Exhibition a few years ago ; and the pre-Raphaelite 
movement of the fifties had as yet only so far affected him as to beget 
a benevolent disposition to welcome back the clever young artistic 
prodigals to the deserted hearth of Convention as soon as they showed, 
as most of them and all the successful ones promptly did show, a 
desire to return to it. As for the history of his domestic architecture, 
his women’s costume, his furniture, and his objects of decorative art in 
general, is it not written in brick and stucco over many a mile of 
London streets and suburban common, and in black and white over 
many an early Du Maurier in the pages of Punch / 

<Vsthetically, as we know, the salvation of these lost sheep is sup- 
posed to have been wrought by the pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood and 
their successors. The history of their redemption has been many 
times related—sometimes with more than a touch of the romantic— 
and it need not be recounted here. The movement which Rossetti, 
Mr. Holman Hunt, and others initiated in art, and which the late 
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William Morris, after directing it into literary channels, boldly 
attempted to carry into the industrial world, may really be entitled 
to the honour, now always claimed for it, of having rescued British 
esthetic from the abysmal depths to which it had sunk; but the 
process was a mighty slow one. It was early in the fifties that the 
prophets began to lift up their voice, and the seventies were certainly 
waning before their gospel so much as began to be accepted. The 
curious period of the so-called “ wsthete’”-—of Bunthorne on the 
stage and of Maudle and Postlethwaite in pictorial satire—was 
even later still. This conflict between the exaggerations of the new 
and the prejudices of the old did not reach its height, in fact, till we 
were well into the eighties; and we may fairly regard the conversion 
of the great English middle class to what they now profoundly believe 
to be the true faith in matters of art, architecture, bric-a-brac, and 
upholstery, as an event not much, if at all, more than fifteen 
years old. 

Literature during the two decades in question presents the same 
appearance of ‘‘hanging in the wind.” With the single, if the 
splendid, exception of Mr. Swinburne, the period not only produced 
no new poet of supreme genius, but brought forth none with any 
pretensions to a place in the first rank. For this Mr. Swinburne 
himself is, in part, undoubtedly though innocently responsible. The 
charm of that new voice was so irresistible that for years upon years 
there was nothing to be heard from the lips of any younger singer but 
its echo. Its influence for a long time superseded that of Tennyson, 
but only in the sense of raising another and larger crop of the merest 
imitators. ossetti’s remarkable poems, written before the second 
period of the reign commenced, but not published till 1870, form 
no true exception to the above generalisation; nor, of course, does 
Matthew Arnold’s second issue of poems, composed, most of them, 
much earlier in 1867. This middle section of the Victorian Era 
remains singularly barren of new and original poetic genius. 

In fiction, it is true, it was marked at its very commencement by 
an event of no little importance in the history of literature—the 
apparition of the author of Adam Bede. But though George Eliot’s 
advent and instant appreciation may, at first sight, appear to retrieve 
in some degree the literary credit of the period, we should be careful 
not to mistake the approval of the critical and cultured English society 
for a popular pronouncement. The middle Victorian era is not really 
the age of Tennyson in poetry and George Eliot in prose fiction ; it 
is the age of Trollope as a novelist and of Martin Tupper as a poet. 
It would, of course, not be quite fair to the former of these writers to 
couple them together without any qualification or distinguishing 
word, and it is not meant that they should be so coupled here. In 
the first place, though the vogue of the latter lasted well into this 
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second period of the reign, it can hardly be said to have endured to 
the end of it. Nevertheless, it was a still surviving phenomenon of 
the time, and a marvellous one indeed. It requires a strong effort of 
the imagination to realise the fact that the years during which Pro- 
rerbial Philosophy was going steadily through its forty editions and 
accumulating a handsome fortune for its author, were also years 
during which Tennyson was producing, not perhaps his finest nor cer- 
tainly his least appreciated work, but at any rate work of which, if 
one cannot say that its approving public was as much smaller as its 
poetic merits were greater than that and those of Tupper, it is only 
because finite and infinite differences cannot be compared. There was, 
however, no mistaking the fact—as those who are old enough for such 
memories will recollect—that though the author of Jn Memoriam and 
Maud was respectfully considered by the great middle class, it was to 
the author of that interminable series of pious platitudes cut into 
unequal lengths, which he had named Proverbial Philosophy, and 
might, with equal propriety, have given any other name under heaven, 
that their real hearts went out. 

The immense vogue of Trollope, on the other hand, was, of course, 
supported by literary merits to which Tupper could lay no sort of 
claim. It would be not only unjust but absurd to deny recognition 
to this. There is a genuine vein of satirical observation running 
through the earlier works of the author of the “ Barsetshire ”’ series of 
novels which earned those studies a deserved popularity. But it was 
essentially and in every sense a thin vein; it was neither broad nor 
deep. Trollope knew only one class of our countrymen well, and he 
did not know them much below the surface. All that there was 
of freshness and originality in his work was exhausted before his im- 
mense reputation was established ; yet his popularity not only lasted 
but continued to grow for the better part of twenty years, and the 
more mechanical his work became, the more eagerly was it accepted 
by his public. It is sometimes said that he injured his posthumous 
fame by the imprudent frankness with which he described his mode 
of novel writing—so many pages exactly per diem, almost per horam : 
never any more because he felt in the vein, never any less because the 
stuff was coming out in inferior quality and production had better be 
deferred till a happier moment. It was, indeed, a singular and 
singularly naif confession; but I doubt whether it could possibly have 
done the confessor any harm, for the reason that no critical reader 
of Trollope’s can ever, I should think, have imagined that his novels, 
with the exception of the two or three earlier ones, were turned out 
in any other way. No one mistakes a barrel organ for an organ with a 
keyboard, especially when the hand of the performer is visible, and it is 
observed that he is not touching notes, but simply turning a handle. 
There was no sign of life or spontaneity about any of the later 
Trollopes, and his public, or the great bulk of his public, did 
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not want any. They were happier without it. It was enough for 
them to gaze year after year upon that never-ending series of social 
photographs, each of them indistinguishable, save by the merest 
superficial differences, from the last. And it may be seriously ques- 
tioned whether, despite his admitted superiority to Tupper, the 
idolatry of Trollope, having regard to the quality of the worshippers 
and the profundity of their devotion, was not an even more discour- 
aging sign of the literary times than was the following of the 
Proverbial Philosopher. or poetry never has been, and never will 
be, appreciable by more than a few; while prose, and especially 
prose fiction, finds, or should find, a sufficient body of competent 
critics in every fairly educated society; and the admiration of medi- 
ocrity points, therefore, to a much lower average of taste in the case 
of novel writing than in that of poetry. 

rom 1860 to 1870, and for some years afterwards, we find our- 
selves surveying a literary period which does not exactly arouse 
emotions of pride. ‘(© middle-class! so good, so great, so wise!’ 
Mr. Lowe was represented by some satirical publicist of his 
day—I am not sure that it was not Mr. Frederic Harrison—as 
ejaculating ; and I have before this maintained that there was more 
to be said, politically speaking, for his eulogies than the pert 
Radicalism of that day was willing to admit. But I am afraid we 
must confess that it was politically speaking only. Mr. Lowe himself 
—an excellent scholar who systematically belittled scholarship, and 
made it his business on all occasions to uphold the vulgarest and most 
material conceptions of national life 
sentative of this class in its non-political aspect. Whatever miglit 
have been the arguments against the wholesale democratization of the 
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franchise in 1867, and for the transfusion of such an enormous dose 
of new blood into the electoral system, it is difficult even for the 
staunchest of literary Tories to deny that the nation sadly needed a 
freshening of the springs of its intellectual and spiritual life. 


III. 


It is not easy to fix the precise year in which the change set in. 
The division of the Victorian Era into three periods of twenty years, 
each marked by its own peculiar literary characteristics, is, of course, 
only roughly and approximately correct. Its substantial accuracy, 
therefore, will not be affected by showing that the periods overlap, or 
that in each of them there may be found isolated representatives of 
literary tendencies or literary genres which belong more distinctively 
to one of the others. Broadly speaking, the first twenty years of the 
Queen’s reign were years of great fertility and of really magnificent 
achievements in literature. New and great schools of fiction were 
founded ; immortal poems and a history which will live for the lover 
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of letters after it perishes for the student were given to the world; 
and all this with a rapidity which was almost bewildering and a 
wealth which overwhelmed. So, again, we are justified in reckoning 
the second period as a stationary if not a retrogressive one. The 
splendid but single apparition of Mr. Swinburne must not dazzle us 
into a hallucinatory vision of these two decades as rich in poetic 
genius. On the contrary, it was, so far as poetry was concerned, 
essentially a barren and imitative time. Nor can the flat common- 
place of the Trollopian fiction, which, as has been said, was the 
dominant fiction of the period, be regarded as redeemed by the 
brilliant work of Charles Reade, a novelist who, in The Cloister and 
the Hearth, revealed a more direct and potent inspiration from the 
spirit of historical romance than had been displayed since the death 
of Scott. Nor yet can the favour shown to the too brief series of 
Charles Kingsley’s novels, and to those of his brother, picturesque 
and dramatic as they were, be fairly set off against the overshadow- 
ing popularity of the author of Barchester Towers. The elder Kingsley 
early quitted the field of romantic fiction; the younger continued 
writing with fair acceptance, but no more; and Reade, though he 
always commanded a considerable circle of interested readers, never 
attained to anything like the high estimation which his great literary 
gift deserved. If any one can be said to have divided the admiration 
of the great public with Anthony Trollope, it was Wilkie Collins, an 
ingenious inventor of plots and puzzles, but, except in one of his 
novels, a feeble delineator of character and a writer absolutely lack- 
ing in distinction of style. Throughout nearly the whole of the 
second period of the Victorian Era these two novelists may be con- 
sidered as having respectively satisfied their countrymen’s steady affec- 
tion for commonplace Realism and their occasional yearnings after 
the transpontine Ideal. One need not cast about for any severer 
criticism on the taste of the time than is implied in this simple 
statement. 

No doubt the reaction would have come in any case, though no 
doubt also it would have been less powerful but for the violent poli- 
tical changes which preceded it. It is fortunately not necessary to 
metamorphose an ancient constitution and hand over the destinies of 
a nation to the control of numbers, in order to induce its people to 
turn from the deadly dulness of the domestic novel and the mecha- 
nical effects of the sensation story to something which brought with 
it a breath from the too long-forgotten land of romance. The 
“instinct of self-preservation,’ to use Mr. Arnold’s humorous name 
for the spirit of revolt against boredom, might have been trusted to 
look after the succession to Trollope; and the forerunner of the 
ensuing change may perhaps be discerned as early as 1869, when 
Mr. Blackmore gave to the world that somewhat rambling and 
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loosely-constructed historical novel to which he gave so exquisitely 
romantic setting of scenery and movement, and adorned with such 
quaint but admirable literary art, in Lorna Doone. The speedy success 
of this finely imagined and cunningly written work gave good promise 
and augury for the future, which, however, can hardly be said to have 
had very speedy fulfilment. Mr. Blackmore, indeed, has never lost 
his hold upon his readers, if many of his later works have shown 
grave faults of construction—a branch of his art in which he was 
never strong—and the original charm of his manner has occasionally 
hardened into mannerism. Still, the decade from 1870 to 1880 had 
run full half its course before the degenerate tastes and tendencies of 
the sixties had exhausted themselves, and the appetite for a stronger 
and sincerer form of fiction had taken their place. 

But from the middle of the seventies to the present time the art 
of the novelist has certainly displayed a vitality, a strength, a many- 
sided activity on which we may justly pride ourselves. On the general 
literary movement of this singular period there remains something 
to be said later on; but of this branch of it, at any rate, one can 
safely say that appearances are not, and cannot be, wholly deceptive, 
and that we may indulge our instinct of self-congratulation without 
misgiving. Within the period in question novelists of long standing 
but hitherto most inadequately valued powers, have attained to some- 
thing like their due meed of recognition; new novelists of signal 





ability, one of them of a unique literary gift, have arisen within the 
period and acquired widespread fame; while the number of novelists 
who, without displaying the force and the range of the great masters, 
have at least carried their art to perfection within its own limits, 
has reached a total never approached before. If Dickens and 
Thackeray, as is often somewhat unthinkingly complained, have had 
no successors, it is not wholly due to the generally assumed fact that 
the leading novel-writers of the present day are so far below them 
in power; it is at least in part to be accounted for by the patent and 
indisputable fact that the particular yenics in which these two great 
artists worked have practically ceased to exist. Comparison between 
two generations of athletes must be purely conjectural when the 
palestra in which the men of the elder generation trained themselves 
has been closed. Nothing, in fact, is idler or more insidious than 
attempted parallels of this kind. The habit of drawing them is 
one of the weaknesses of the elderly critic, just as the equally 
gratuitous exaltation of the new over the old is one of the foibles of 
his younger confrére. Probably, indeed, the two habits react upon 
each other, and the extollers of the past and of the present reciprocally 
incite, and are incited, to extravagances of praise and depreciation. 
Putting all this aside, it should be enough for a reviewer of con- 
temporary and of recent English fiction to note the fact that the 
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last twenty years has witnessed the at first gradual and latterly rapid 
elevation of Mr. Hardy to a foremost place among English novelists ; 
the emergence of Mr. George Meredith from the shadow of an 
almost lifelong neglect, and his acclamation with an enthusiasm 
which in some of the enthusiasts is, it is to be feared, too vehement 
for sincerity; and the brief but brilliant career of Robert Louis 
Stevenson. ‘The achievements of these three men during this period 
may, perhaps, not be—nay, are not—subjects of unqualified praise. 
In certain characteristics of their work, or of the reception given to 
their work, we may trace influences of the age which are not admir- 
able to some of us, and from which we could have wished it to be 
free. It is irritating to note that the inspiration of Mr. Hardy’s 
finest and strongest novel is derived from that everlasting sex-problem 
which is just at present perverting and distorting all our literary 
ideals, and threatens to “narrow the mind” of the author of Jess, 
and make him give up to the ewig weibliche what “ was meant for man- 
kind” in the broadly generic sense of the word—not ri any more 
than femina, but homo. So, too, it may not be without impatience 
that we find Mr. Meredith’s popularity aggravating the anfractuosi- 
ties of his style and exciting the emulation of a whole school of 
imitators. Again, we may regret that far-sought and sometimes dear- 
bought exquisiteness of Stevenson’s phrase which has made it some- 
what of a misleading lure to a generation already too apt to stray into 
the paths of preciosity. But with all this no unprejudiced critic can 
deny that these are three great names in the literature of English 
fiction, and that the period during which the bearers of them were 
all actively and successfully at work will hereafter ever be recognised 
as filling no obscure page in its annals. 

Stevenson the youngest, and much younger than the eldest, of the 
three—young enough, indeed, to have been his son—has naturally 
exercised the greatest influence. It is largely to the inspiration 
of his example that we owe the new romantic movement which, 
though like every new literary phenomenon of the time it has 
multiplied its manifestations of late years in an almost surfeiting 
abundance, has undoubtedly brought to light a vast amount of 
genuine literary talent and produced a proportionate quantity of 
vivid, picturesque, and in some instances powerful work. The new 
Romancers, indeed, even at the date of present writing, may still be said 
in comparison with any other class of fiction, to hold the field. The 
only serious competitors with the new Romancists in popularity are the 
members of what has been described in more or less good-humoured 
raillery as the “ Kailyard” school—the little band of writers who, 
with Mr. J. M. Barrie at their head, have succeeded in securing a 
considerable English public for studies of Scottish life and character 
composed in the dialect of the country. It would be unjust to say 
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of them, and indeed absurd as well as unjust to say of their leader, 
that they owe their success to a passing popular fancy for the 
humours of Kirk elders and the lingo of the Lowland Scot ; but it is 
of course obvious that a vogue which depends in any degree on the 
attractions of an unfamiliar language must necessarily be of a more 
or less capricious character, and is sure, sooner or later, to be displaced 
by some newer craze. ‘Time may be trusted to sift out the Scotch 
novelists who are novelists first and masters of “the Doric” after- 
wards from those with whom this order of procedure is reversed, and 
it will be interesting to note which of them will prove his substance 
and. solidity as a writer by remaining in the sieve. 

These two genres of fiction have, however, only been selected for 
special reference because of their distinctive and well-marked 
character. The general and truly extraordinary development of the 
art of novel writing may be more conveniently noticed as a part of 
the general and perhaps even more remarkable diffusion—we might 
almost say the popularization—of the power of literary expression. 
Assuming for a moment that the existence of this phenomenon is 
admitted, we should of course expect to find its presence most notice- 
able in that branch of literature where expression possesses its highest 
value and importance, or, in other words, in poetry. And it is there 
that the most striking evidences of the development of expressional 
power are, in fact, to be found. 

That this subject lends itself too easily to ridicule I have the best 
reason to be aware. The world has been so much accustomed to 
regard poetry as a rare and priceless product of the human spirit 
that the notion of its receiving at any given time any considerable 
increment to its amount is almost as repugnant as it is incredible. 
Let me add that the enormous majority of mankind—enormous still 
despite the vast increase of its professed admirers—are far too insensible 
to poetry to have either the wish or the power to discriminate between 
its matter and its form, still less to measure the value of the latter 
element as a factor in the sum of poetic effect, and least of all to give 
anything like a competent opinion on the question how far the com- 
mand of form up to that point of supreme mastery which poetry 
presupposes is acquirable by cultivation. Hence the tendency of this 
incurious and incompetent majority is to ignore the existence of a 
difficulty which they are unable to appreciate, and to rid themselves of 
the embarrassment of having to recognise and admit the poetic quality 
of a vast amount of the new poetry of the day by the short method of 
declaring that it differs from the genuine article in the presence or 
absence of some quality which they would find it mighty troublesome 
to define. Of course, if a man can see no difference between the 
so-called “ minor” poetry of to-day and the “ minor” so-called poetry 
of half, or even a quarter, of a century ago, there is no more to be said. 
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If he does not feel that to descend from the great poets of the later 
Victorian Era to the dozens of others who are next to them 
in rank, seems little more to-day than descending from the summit 
of a mountain to one of its lower yet still lofty slopes; whereas 
to make that descent.a generation ago was “ to feel as if you had been 
kicked down a long flight of steps and had alighted in the Poets’ 
Corner of an obscure provincial newspaper”’—if, I say, this difference 
of sensation is not within his experiences, it would be useless to discuss 
the question with him. We must at least start in this matter from the 
common ground of the admission that a vastly larger number of 
persons than was formerly the case have not only learnt the poctic 
language, but show the poet’s feeling for nature and the poet’s attitude 
towards human emotion. And this means that, poetry having ceased 
to be the rare and precious product of the human spirit that it was once 
held to be, we must face one or other of two conclusions: Either the title 
of poet must submit to an immense depreciation of honorific value, or 
else it must be reserved for those only who couple the faculty of 
poetic expression with exceptional intellectual force and spiritual depth, 
and with exceptional power and fertility of imagination. 

In the case of contemporary prose literature the need for the 
enlargement of borders and the admission of claimants is, of course, 
infinitely greater, but here there is no necessity for readjustments of 
definitions. People are naturally less alarmed at the discovery of an 
enormous increase in the number of our prose writers than at an equal, 
or relatively equal, addition to the number of our poets. There is, 
indeed, no reason, they seem to think, why we should not all write 
our language with more than mere correctness—with grace, with colour, 
with eloquence, with rhythmical charm, in fact, with all the qualities 
which go to make up “ literature.” And undoubtedly an astonishingly 
large number of people have actually learned to do so. It used to be 
a common reproach of average English novelists—especially of the 
lady novelist—that their style bewrayed them ; and that whereas in 
France the execution even of the poorest romance had usually merit 
enough to assist the reader through its perusal, and even to blind 
him to the poverty of its matter until he had finished it, the 
reviewer of an inferior English novel usually obtained such early and 
certain indications of its inferiority in the amateurishness of its style, 
that he was relieved from the necessity, or at any rate held himself 
entitled to decline, the trouble of reading it through. That is no 
longer the case in England; it has not, indeed, been wholly the case 
for ten or a dozen years past, and to-day the facts are still more widely 
different. Dozens and scores of novels issue every year from the 
press, many of them by quite unknown, some by absolutely new, 
writers, the workmanship of which is so competent and, indeed, in 
many instances so excellent, that it needs a careful examination to 
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discover the delimiting line between the merits of their form and the 
merits—or demerits—of their matter. 

- That all this is a result of the process initiated and propagated 
by successive extensions of the franchise, and directed through 
the continually enlarging channels of the educational system upon 
the general literary life of the country, will of course be eagerly 
contended by politicians of the various Liberal and Radical groups. 
Nor am I here concerned either to deny the operation of these causes, 
or to question the generally salutary character of their effects. If 
their realised value is too often exaggerated, their promise never- 
theless is undoubtedly considerable. It is only the sour-blooded critic 
who imagines, or pretends to imagine, that an age is condemned to 
mediocrity because its average level of achievement is so high as to 
render anything short of very marked pre-eminence indistinguishable 
above the crowded ranks of competence. It is mere perversity to 
maintain that a glut of talent creates a state of things unfavourable 
to the emergence of genius. At worst it can only unfavourably affect 
its chances of instant recognition, and render the critic’s duty of dis- 
cerning it more difficult to discharge. And undoubtedly it is upon 
the critic who strives to keep a level head and a judgment free from 
prejudice that the present condition of English literature most em- 
barrassingly tells. For if the democratic movement has made for 
the wider diffusion of the literary faculty, it has on the other hand 
infected the published estimates of literary productions with the 
peculiar and characteristic vices of democracy—with its vehemence, its 
ignorance, its inconsistency, its insatiable thirst for the sensational, its 
vulgar admiration for artistic vulgarity, its utter lack of measure and 
reserve. From the exaggerated eulogy, the shameless /éc/ame which 
attends even the most moderate of contemporary successes in literature 
sober criticism revolts. ‘The artistic extravagances and violences into 
which every new writer, whether with ability or without, is tempted 
by the drum-beating showman of the press to endeavour to catch the 
popular taste, unceasingly multiply ; and it needs a determined fair- 
mindedness on the part of the critic to refrain from judging the 
whole literary movement of the time by these repellent incidents. 
One has resolutely to think away all the brass bands and banners, 
as of a Salvation Army procession, which confuse and vulgarise the 
advance of English literature, before we can discern the truth which 
fortunately is at bottom indisputable, that during the Sixty Years 
of the Queen’s reign that advance has been real and great. 


Hl. D. Trai. 











II.-POSTAL AND TELEGRAPHIC PROGRESS UNDER 
QUEEN VICTORIA. 


Iv asked for a true index of the degree of civilisation attained in a 
given country, I should suggest the number of letters forwarded and 
received by its inhabitants. What can be more significant, for in- 
stance, than the contrast between 162 per head in the United States 
and three per head in Turkey? Such a comparison between the 
postal statistics of the United Kingdom in 1837 and 1897 can hardly 
fail to be instructive, as it certainly is appropriate, in this year of the 
Diamond Jubilee. Now, in 1837 the average for the United King- 
dom was about three per head. It need not be hastily inferred that 
our grandfathers were barbarians. But certainly the masses were 
almost as much restricted to oral communication and local commerce 
as their ancestors were under the Stuarts, or as the Turks are under 
Abdul Hamid. The country was, generally speaking, one dead ievel 
of isolated communes, each absorbed in its own politics and interests, 
and knowing no more of other communes at a distance than one 
Russian village knows of another a hundred miles away. The 
gentry and professional men in the rural districts, and the citizens 
of the great towns, maintained sufficient interecommunication ; but 
while the more elevated points were thus tinged with light, darkness 
reigned below. 

When Queen Victoria ascended the throne there were no tele- 
graphs in this country, and few railways. The mails were forwarded 
by coach, and the postage rates were, to all but the well-to-do, pro- 
hibitive. It cost from 4d. to 1s. 8d. to send a “ single ” letter, under 
an ounce in weight, from one part of the kingdom to another. There 
were some forty charges, varying according to distance, the average 
rate being 9d., or half the day’s wage of a labourer. <A “single” 
letter meant a single piece of paper (adhesive envelopes had not been 
invented); and the addition of a second scrap of paper made the 
letter a “double” one. The postage was paid on delivery by the 
recipient ; and as no credit was given, the incursion of a postman 
into a poor neighbourhood was watched on all sides with fear rather 
than hope. All kinds of tricks were resorted to in order to bate 
the unwelcome Mercury. Some thirty millions of newspapers were 
distributed gratis through the post—a fact which I commend to the 
notice of the reigning postal authorities. A person desirous of send- 
ing an unpaid message would place dots under the required letters on 
a newspaper sheet, in the following way (the dotted letters being here 
represented by italies) :— 
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“Her Majesty’s Ministers in Council yesterday devoted several 
hows fo the examination of Mr. Rowland Hill’s project,” . . . &e. 

Coleridge, the poet, saw a poor woman declining to accept a letter 
on the score of inability to pay. The good-natured bard (doubtless 
with some difficulty) found the required ninepence, despite the 
woman’s remonstrances. When the postman had gone away, she 
showed Coleridge that the letter was but a blank sheet of paper. Her 
brother had arranged to send her at intervals such a sheet, addressed 
in a certain fashion, as evidence that all was well with him; and she 
as regularly, after inspecting the address, refused to accept it. Some 
humourist on one occasion sent out large numbers of letters, each on 
a sheet as large as a tablecloth, all of which had to be delivered as 
‘“‘single”’ missives. 

This system practically stifled written intercourse among the work- 
ing class, and pressed with severity upon the middle class; but the 
rich and highly placed entirely escaped postal taxation. The privi- 
lege of franking covered the correspondence, not only of Ministers, 
Peers, and Members of Parliament, but of their relatives, friends, and 
acquaintances. While in one year early in the Queen’s reign no less 
than 7,400,000 letters were franked, a single London firm paid annu- 
ally £11,000 for postage; and a writer in the Quarterly referred 
flippantly to “so slight and rare an incident in a labourer’s life as the 
receipt of a /etter.”” Amongst the “ packets” franked was a grand 
piano. An army of clerks was employed to fix the charges to be 
collected ; and the postal revenue remained stationary between 1815 
and 1835, although in the same period the population increased from 
19,500,000 to 25,600,000. 

Moved by this state of things, Parliament in 1839 adopted Row- 
land Hill’s proposal of uniform inland penny postage, which came 
into operation on January 10th, 1840. The writer possesses a copy 
of the Quarterly Review of 1839, in which a contributor (believed to 
be Croker) fiercely denounces the scheme. ‘“ Will clerks,” he says, 
“‘ write only to their fathers, and girls to their mothers? Will not 
letters of romance or love, intrigue or mischief, increase in at least 
equal proportions? We doubt whether social and domestic corre- 
spondence will be more than doubled. A gigantic exemplification of 
the old proverb—Penny wise and pound foolish,” &c., &e. Macaulay 
says that the penny post, when first established, was the object of 
violent invective, as a manifest contrivance of the Pope to enslave the 
souls of Englishmen. It was described as “sedition made easy.” 
The postal authorities, who in 1784 had opposed the institution of 
mail coaches, were implacable enemies of penny postage. The Post- 
master-General of 1839 (Lord Lichfield) based his objections on the 
curious ground that the building at St. Martin’s-le-Grand would not 
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be large enough. The Secretary, Colonel Maberly, constantly repeated, 
‘This plan we know will fail.” 

As we know, it succeeded, and the penny rate has been generally 
adopted in Europe, as well as in the United States. The number of 
letters rose from 80,000,000 in 1837 to 299,000,000 in 1847; and 
for the year ending on March 3lst, 1897, they must be about 
1,900,000,000. The postal surplus was in 1839 £1,659,510, and in 
1896-7 £3,632,122. The number of letters, which was in 1837 
about three per head and in 1854 15 per head, is now 77 per head. 

The subject of the benefits flowing from the inland penny post 
might be suitable for a school essay; but no adult writer would 
attempt rhetoric on such a thesis. It may be asserted generally, 
that without cheap postage social and commercial progress under 
(Queen Victoria would have been as slow and evanescent as it has 
been rapid and permanent. Inland penny postage was a corollary 
of railway communication, just as ocean penny postage is of steam- 
ship communication. 

It may be convenient to summarise at this point the chief events 
in British postal history during the Queen’s reign :— 


1838—Money Order Department established, 
1840—Inland Penny Postage. 

1848S—Book Post instituted. 

1861—Post Office Savings Banks created. 
1863—Inland Pattern Post established. 
1870—Telegraph transferred to the State, 
1870—Posteards introduced. 
1570—Extensive employment of Women. 
1877—Half-ounce limit raised to one ounce. 
1880—Postal Orders introduced. 
1880—Telephoning decided to be a postal monopoly. 
18s0—-Sixpenny telegrams introduced. 
1883— Parcel Post established. 


MISCELLANEOUS REFORMS DURING THE PAST TWELVE YEARS. 

Penny Postcards to the Colonies. 

Parcel Post to France. 

Postage to the Colonies reduced to 2}d. (And see postscript.) 

Reduction of trans-Continental subsidies from £100,000 
to about £37,500 a year. 

Open Envelopes allowed for Book Post. 

Telegraphic Money Orders. 

“ Private ’’ Postcards transmitted, 

Free re-direction conceded. 

Reduction of Cable Rates to India and Australia. 

State purchase of Cables to the Continent. 

The Express Post established. 

Hour of collection, &c., stamped on letters. 


Numerous minor reforms might be added to this list. 
Taking this one matter of the increase of communication between 
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man and man, it will be seen that our national progress during the 
present reign has dwarfed all previous progress since we had a his- 
tory. The germ lay in the Roman system of Government couriers’ 
stations established along the high-roads—a system maintained in 
Scotland down to 1715. In the Middle Ages the obvious improve- 
ment of mounting the couriers secured greater speed; and the intro- 
duction of mail coachesin 1784, with armed guards, marked a further 
advance. At this point the officials would have been content to rest. 
But steam and electricity, the Slave of the Lamp and the Slave of the 
Ring, were labouring to make the reign of Queen Victoria famous, 
and the stage coach soon vanished after the postboy—the elder Mr. 
Weller after Humphry Clinker. 

Speaking as an expert, and with some responsibility for most of 
the changes wrought during the last twelve years, I must confess 
to a certain degree of disappointment at what has been accomplished. 

The benefits of the service are still too much confined to centres of 
population ; the charges, especially where electrical transmission is 
employed, are frequently excessive ; and the public is perplexed and 
harassed with a network of useless and exasperating fines and prohibi- 
tions. The postal authorities are too much inclined to regard their 
business as a purely commercial undertaking; to concentrate their 
energies on the more profitable branches of it; to consider the indi- 
vidual seeking their services, rather than the general interests of the 
State. Some day a man of brains and will may find himself Post- 
master-General. Such a man, realising the vastness of the forces 
under his hand, and the grandeur of his mission, casting off at once 
the livery of the Treasury and the shackles of departmental red-tape. 
will work veritable wonders, accomplishing, by a few burning words 
and a few scratches of the pen, reforms that timid officialdom would 
spread over a century. 

This is not the time, however, for grudging criticism. Ere we 
look wistfully forward, let us cast a grateful glance behind us. What 
a vista of human happiness opens to the eyes of those who read intelli- 
gently the list of reforms above set forth! No more does a son or 
daughter pass from the bright portals of home into darkness and 
oblivion. Banished are the clouds of ignorance and surly suspicion 
that divided townsman from countryman, Yorkshire from Lancashire, 
Protestant from Catholic, rich from poor. Ten thousand channels 
have been opened for the broad flood of our national energies; ways 
and means have been found for quickening and facilitating every 
effort of science and commerce to enlighten and enrich the people. 
All obstacles to the circulation of wealth have been levelled; distance 
has been bridged; the absent have been made present. Above all, 
the feelings of humanity and patriotism have been quickened and 
fostered. Sympathy, charity, and good works (and here our beloved 
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Queen has led the way) counteract much of the sorrow and suffering 
that were once held to be inseparable from the lot of the poor. 
And finally, the problem of uniting in spirit the widely scattered 
races and communities that make up the British Empire is on the 
point of being solved. At her Coronation in 1837 the Royal Maid 
looked round on a circle of princes, peers, and high-born beauties. 
This month we shall see her, white-haired and venerable, guarded 
to Saint Paul’s by troops of swarthy warriors in strange accoutre- 
ments, every band of them representing an army and a nation, 
through an acclaiming multitude of some ten millions of her subjects. 
For the colossal scale of the accessories, for dramatic significance, for 
pathetic interest, that scene will be unmatched in the history of man- 
kind. And the magician who has wrought these marvels in one life- 
time is none other than he who, in modest uniform of dingy blue 
turned up with royal scarlet, brings our morning letters and news- 
papers with unfailing punctuality. 

An equally remarkable development has occurred in the Colonies. 
The Statesman’s Year-Book (to which I have freely resorted for 
statistics) contains a chart showing the British possessions in 1837. A 
thin fringe of settlements is all that is shown on the coast of Australia, 
the interior being still overrun by savages. ‘To-day, on a chart of the 
world, in which the postal progress of each country is indicated by the 
depth of shading, only two countries have a deeper shade than 
Australia. The Australians, in fact, exchange per head nearly twice 
as many letters, &c., as the French. Colonial Ministers have never 
failed to adopt postal reforms from any and every quarter, and to this 
enlightened policy much of the commercial and general progress of the 
Colonies must of course be attributed. At this moment the Colonial 
post-offices are in many respects actually in advance of our own, and 
this in spite of the fact that they are conducted at a loss, while the 
British Postmaster-General has a surplus exceeding three millions. 

It would be unfortunate if our postal officials should hesitate to 
adopt in this year of Jubilee the scheme of Imperial Penny Postage, 
by which British postal systems all over the world would be linked up 
into one Imperial Penny Postal District, just as the local telephone 
exchanges are connected together by “trunk” lines. My proposal is 
that our domestic penny rate should be extended to cover letters to the 
Colonies, leaving the Colonial return rates to England untouched. 
We should, in fact, form, within the General Postal Union, a British 
Postal Union, exactly similar to the American-Canadian, the American- 
Mexican, the Austro-German, and other “ restricted ’’ Unions already 
in existence. The “domestic” or inland postage of each country in a 
“restricted ’’ Union suffices to cover transmission of a letter to the 
allied State. Thus the inland penny rate of the United States franks 
an American letter to any part of Canada; and the Dominion inland 
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rate of three-halfpence franks a Canadian letter to any part of the 
United States. Each country keeps the postage it collects. 

The cost of instituting penny postage to all parts of the Empire 
would be about £25,000 a year—just one-third of the price paid by 
the Government for the Ansidei Madonna. How many millions of 
exiles who will never see the Madonna would gaze with delight on 
the familiar penny stamp, bearing the likeness of their beloved 
(Queen ! 

The postal authorities stigmatised such considerations as sentimental. 

ut the Associated Chambers of Commerce, representing only hard- 
headed men of business, unanimously and repeatedly petitioned for a 
reform which would put new life into British commerce. The officials, 
thus cornered, hinted that two of the Australian Postmasters-General 
objected. I visited Australia last autumn, and brought back the 
unanimous assent of the seven Governments to the scheme. 

Thus no obstacle remains; and it will hardly be denied that a more 
appropriate opportunity for a graceful compliment to the Colonies 
could not be desired. The whole Empire, from the most illustrious 
personages down to the humblest cottager, is arrayed in its favour ; 
and I for one shall refuse to believe that the British press and people 
will recoil before the shrill protest of an official, as an army in ancient 
times is recorded to have fled on hearing, for the first time in the 
soldiers’ lives, the braying of an ass. Let us hope that the influence 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Secretary for the Colonies, 
both warm friends of the scheme, will suffice to make this year still 
more memorable by its promulgation. 


HOW TO CELEBRATE THE JUBILER. 


It would be a labour of love to dwell on each of the postal improve- 
ments of the present reign, and to trace its effect on the national life; 
but the task would require a volume. Briefly it may be said that 
the Post-office has gone far towards enabling a man to communicate 
and bargain with another at a distance as effectually as if the two 
were face to face. It is the universal messenger, agent, and deputy. 
A merchant advertises his wares. The Post-office distributes the 
newspaper containing the advertisement, brings back some hundreds 
of orders; receives the price from each purchaser, and pays it over to 
the vendor; and finally, conveys the goods ordered to their destina- 
tion. It is the banker of the poor, and enables the poor man to 
insure his life cheaply, or to provide for old age. More wonderful 
still, it places at his disposal, for a moderate consideration, the means of 
communicating, literally at lightning speed, with others hundreds or 
thousands of miles away, and, if desired, with the living voice. 

It has already been observed that the progress of our postal system 
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has in some respects fallen short of perfection. One would like to see 
the mandat-carte introduced, for the payment (where: desired) at 
the payee’s door of money remitted by post; mistake, fraud, and 
delay being thus eliminated. The “cash on delivery ”’ arrangement, 
under which the postman who delivers a parcel receives the price 
for transmission to the vendor, would prove a boon equally to sellers 
and buyers; for the buyer would be subjected to a minimum of 
trouble, and the seller would have no “ bad debts” on his books, and 
would no longer fear swindlers, “ infants,” and uncertificated : bank- 
rupts. Both these reforms have been instituted in Continental countries 
with remarkable success, especially in Germany and Switzerland. 

Again, we want an Agricultural Parcel Post, at low rates, for dairy 
and garden produce. At present we are paying for such produce 
some thirty millions a year to France, Belgium, Denmark, and other 
countries, while British cottagers and allotment-holders find it impos- 
sible to get their produce to market, the rustic population migrates to 
our already congested towns, and grass grows in our village streets. 
Next June there will be ten millions of mouths to feed in London, 
and the contractors will look entirely to foreigners for the supplies 
required. A small cultivator in Kent chafes to see the trains running 
by from Dover to the metropolis, laden with butter, eggs, cheese, 
cream, flowers, fruit, and choice vegetables, while his butter and. eggs 
are unsaleable, his roses fade unplucked, and his tomatoes are rotting 
on the ground. 

While on this subject, let us remember how severely the. rural 
districts are handicapped in their competition with foreign rivals by 
the lack of electrical communication with their natural markets. All 
the people in the three kingdoms, whether in, near to, or distant from 
a town, should enjoy equal postal and telegraphic privileges. It is 
the old story of the belly and the members. If the country districts 
are impoverished, the country people crowd into the towns and send 
up the rates. 

If Bacon had been told that one day, under a greater Queen; than 
Elizabeth, Englishmen would converse under the sea with friends on 
the other side of the world, he would have said, ** Only with super- 
natural aid.’ By means of the electric cable this miracle has been 
brought about. The most interesting of all maps is a cable chart of 
the world. It is like a dissection of the nervous system in the body. 
From the brain, England, the cables branch out into every country, 
each branch giving off innumerable ramifications, which in their 
turn are lost in a minute network of inland telegraphs. The human 
race is, as it were, in a vast whispering gallery. 

Yet the majority of mankind are still excluded from participation 
in the benefits of cable communication. Nature has stored up air, 
water, and electricity for the free use of man, but those “ hungry, 
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spunging dogs” (to quote Carlyle), the monopolists, have appro- 
priated two out of the three gifts for their own profit. Two groups 
of companies own between them some 80,000 miles of cable; and 
being restrained by no law or scruple, they charge the highest rates 
which can be wrung out of the necessities of wealthy merchants. One 
word costs to America Is., to India 4s., to Australia 4s. 9d., to 
British Guiana 10s. Now, if the State would purchase and supple- 
ment (where necessary) the existing cables, it is easily demonstrable 
that a large profit could be made at a penny per word. 

Here is the long-sought bond of union between the mother country 
and the Colonies. It lies unseen, almost useless, at the bottom of the 
sea. Why should it not throb day and night with an endless current 
of family affection, of racial and individual sympathies? Let us have 
cabling for the million, not for the millionaires. 

There is still more urgent need for improving our inland electrical 
communication. It is clear that the telephone tends to displace the 
telegraph, writing being at best an imperfect substitute for speech. 
The postal authorities have here again permitted a company to mono- 
polise a valuable privilege which the Courts have decided to be public 
property. The Company enjoys the right of supplying the telephonic 
service in towns, while the Post Office is, for a long term of years, 
restricted to the trunk service between one town and another. At 
any cost this colossal blunder must be rectified. ‘he Post Office 
should at once acquire the exchanges, plant, and staff of the company, 
and give us a cheap service, a network of telephones, extending even 
to the remotest villages; a telephone wire should be laid into every 
house rented at £20 or more, exactly as gas and water pipes are laid. 
And it is to be hoped that any future discoveries in the field of 
electrical transmission will be strictly safeguarded for the public. 
Already we can cable to America the likeness of a criminal. A man 
can sign here an electrical cheque, and within a few hours his signa- 
ture will have been examined and honoured in Sydney or Auckland. 
Kut greater wonders are expected from day to day. Mr. Preece, 
of the Post Office, has succeeded in telephoning a message four miles 
without wire or other artificial circuit. Others are working in the 
same direction, and we seem to be on the eve of a discovery which 
will reduce the cost of electrical communication to the veriest trifle. 

‘Here, then, is a programme worthy of this great year in British 
history. Let the Queen’s Ministers— 

(1) Invite the several Colonial Governments to assent to the 
institution of Imperial Penny Postage ; 

(2) Introduce a Bill providing for the acquisition by the State of 
the existing cables ; 

(3) Lay on the Table a similar Bill for the purchase of the 
telephones : 

(4) Hstablish a cheap Agricultural Parcel Post. 
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Each of these changes would directly and indirectly add largely to 
the revenue, besides stimulating trade of all kinds, and contributing 
to private happiness and convenience. ‘et us imagine ourselves in a 
village some twenty miles from London, on a summer evening in the 
year 1900. Three years ago the little street was deserted, half the 
cottages were in ruins, and the gardens were choked with coarse weeds. 
Now joyous groups stroll under the trees, every cottage is occupied and 
in good repair, and the gardens are richly cultivated. If you ask the 
good man smoking his pipe at the open gate for an explanation, he will 
tell you that since the new Parcel Post carts began to collect produce, 
and the telephone has been laid, the Londoners have insisted on 
having British eggs, butter, fruit, and flowers, instead of foreign ; that 
the people are flocking back to the land; and that the roads for 
miles round run through dairy farms and market-gardens, all yielding 
a handsome profit. 

At the next gate a hale, ruddy-faced old woman is talking toa 
gossip. She has been writing by the new Penny Post to her son in 
South Africa, begging him to give up mining, and to come back and 
make a little fortune by supplying the London markets, like his 
brother. To-day she has received a telegram from him (cabling is 
but a penny a word now) stating that he is on the way home. She has 
told the story fifty times already to as many friends; and always 
winds up with blessings on the good Queen who, in her Jubilee Year, 
ordered the post carts to come round, and gave the village a telephone, 
and lowered postage to Africa to a penny a letter, and telegraph 
charges to a penny a word. 

Or let us go to Leadenhall Street, and listen to a great shipowner : 
“We are building twin-screw steamers as fast as we can. Since the 
Diamond Jubilee Year our trade with the Colonies has increased 
more than 50 per cent. First Canada adopted Mr. Chamberlain’s 
suggestion of a preferential tariff for British goods, and the other 
Colonies followed her example. Then the Home Government insti- 
tuted Imperial Penny Postage ; and, having bought up the cables, 
gave us a penny-a-word tariff to all parts of the Empire. In six 
months British goods had driven foreign goods out of the Colonial 
market. I tell you, the Diamond Jubilee Year was the turning-point 
in our history. All they need do now is to keep up the fleet. God 
save the Queen!” 

This sketch would be imperfect without some reference to the 
growth of the ocean mail service. On the 8th of April, 1858, the 
steamer Great Western crossed the Atlantic in fourteen and a-half 
days, to the stupefaction of the commercial world. The Lucania 
now accomplishes the passage in five days and eight hours; and a 
French inventor has patented a “revolving cylinder” steamship 
which is expected to move twice as fast as the Lucania. Charles 
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Lamb humorously complains of the months consumed in carrying a 
letter to Australia. “It is like writing for posterity,” he says. 
“ What security can I have that what I now send you for truth 
shall not before you get it unaccountably turn into a lie? This 
confusion of tenses, this grand solecism of two presents, is in a degree 
common to all postage. Two prophets, indeed, might thus inter- 
change intelligence with effect,” &e. At the present day the voyage 
to Australia is made in twenty-eight days, and to New Zealand in 
thirty-two. 

Thus we have traced the progress of the postal and telegraphic 
service during the last sixty years, and have even ventured to 
forecast its immediate future. It is a splendid record, adding lustre 
vven to the dazzling annals of the present reign. What the legs 
are to a man, and the wings to a bird, the Post Office has become to 
the community. Nor let it be supposed that we have to thank one or 
two master-minds for all. It is a pleasure to one who has frequently 
and freely criticised postal methods to acknowledge the immense 
debt which the country owes to the officials of the department, not 
merely those of the higher grades, but the sorters and letter-carriers, 
for the zeal, energy, intelligence, patience, and loyalty with which 
from first to last they have discharged their duties. When we view 
the grand result, let us not forget the devotion of those humble 
servants of the State, who, like the engine-room workers on a magni- 
ficent. steamship, toil on in obscurity at the task before them—that of 
impelling the colossal bulk through wind and wave, sunshine and 
storm, onward, ever onward! 

J. Hennixer Hearon. 


A Posrscrirr. 


‘At the eleventh hour the Post Office has happily resolved to 
celebrate the approaching Jubilee by carrying out certain changes 
which, although they do not go so far as one could wish, are not 
unworthy of the great event to be commemorated on the 22nd of 
June, 1897. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in announcing these 
changes, stated that they would be made “with a view to the 
development of the rural districts, by a more generous treatment in 
postal matters ;” to “simplify the regulations, and benefit trade by 
removing unnecessary restrictions ;”’ and “to some extent benefit the 
writers of foreign and colonial, as well as inland, letters.” Under 
the first of these three heads we are promised a house-to-house 
delivery in the villages and outlying districts, a “ multiplication of 
rural post-offices and pillar letter-boxes,” free delivery of telegrams 
within three miles, the cutting down to half of the oppressive tele- 
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graph guarantees now exacted, and a substantial reduction of the 
parcel post rates. These reforms will do much to remedy the exist- 
ing state of things in the country parishes, as to which Sir M. Hicks- 
Beach remarks: “I do not think, myself, it ought to have lasted 
so long.” That observation, coming from a statesman and adminis- 
trator of the highest character and eminence, has consoled me for 
countless disappointments, and official reproofs and snubbings, during 
long years of struggle on behalf of our neglected cotters and villagers. 

I am naturally delighted (as will be inferred after a perusal of the 
preceding article) at the free delivery of telegrams in a three-mile 
radius (especially if no telegraph office is suffered to be more than six 
miles from the next). This concession will lead to an extensive use of 
the wire between growers and salesmen, and will thus enable British 
farmers, dairymen, and market-gardeners to send their produce 
exactly when and where it is wanted. The reduction of parcel postage 
is also a boon; though it is to be regretted that the initial charge of 
$d. for one pound has not been cut down to a penny, so as to 
encourage the “small cultivator’’ who could send a box of roses, 
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beans, or cream straight to the consumer, if the postage were low 
enough. As for the odious system of telegraph guarantees, it is now 
doomed, for after a few years these guarantees will have expired, and 
they are not to be renewed. 

We now come to the reduction of postage on a letter for a Colony 
or a foreign country from 23d. to 2d. A few years ago the postal 
officials declared that the old 5d. and 6d. rates were, in their opinion, 
reasonable enough. I ‘went to the country” on the question, and 
in 1891 they were reduced to 24d., which was to be final. Again I 
ventilated the subject ; the Chambers of Commerce and the Press still 
pressed for Imperial Penny Postage; and now we are to have a 
T'wopenny Post beyond the seas. Why so many bites at a cherry ? 
Kvery Englishman desires to make the Empire one Penny Postal 
District ; statesmen believe the measure would do much to unify and 
consolidate the Queen’s dominions ; mercantile men pronounce it the 
one measure which will give a permanent advantage to our trade ; 
statisticians agree that the direct cost would be a trifle, and the 
indirect profit immeasurable. or these very reasons the Postal 
Union Congress, composed of our commercial rivals, would prefer not 
to hear it mentioned. But these reasons are quite strong enough to 
warrant us in believing that the reform is both inevitable and near at 
hand. Jinally, one word of egotism may be pardoned to one who 
has grown grey in agitating for postal progress. Trimmed, clipped, 
and officially branded as these reforms are, I recognise in each a 
cherished bantling of my own; and I heartily congratulate my noble 
friend, the Postmaster-General, on his adoption of them. 


H. H. 








III.—AGRICULTURE DURING THE VICTORIAN ERA. 


Tue reign of Queen Victoria, which is to be celebrated during the 
present month, opened under circumstances highly auspicious for 
<nglish agriculture, after a period of depression which had been grow- 
ing worse and worse, as a rule, for twenty-one years. The principal 
agricultural features of that period and of the preceding twenty years 
of general prosperity and rapid progress in farming improvements 
are admirably presented by Mr. R. E. Prothero in Cassell’s Socia/ 
England, and although both epochs are beyond the scope of this 
article, a brief reference to them is desirable, in order to point out 
how it was that the Queen’s reign started under circumstances 
favourable to agriculture in this country. 

The series of European wars in which France was almost constantly 
engaged from 1792 to 1815, together with an inflated currency in 
this country during part of the period, caused a great advance in the 
prices of corn and other agricultural products, while improvements 
in farming further helped to swell the profits of the owners and 
occupiers of land. It is true that our imports of corn at the time 
were very small, while those of nearly all other farm products were 
quite insignificant ; but war prevented their increase, and the growth: 
of our population, the inflation of the currency, and duties on imports 
combined to keep prices generally high, in spite of great and sudden 
fluctuations. The ranges of annual average prices for corn during 
the first fifteen years of the present century were from 58s. 10d. to 
126s. 6d. a quarter for wheat, 25s. 4d. to 68s. 6d. for barley, and 
20s. 4d. to 39s. 4d. for oats. These are wide ranges, and the sudden 
fluctuations that frequently occurred caused serious difficulties, as in 
1802 and 1803, when complaints of agricultural distress were con- 
sidered by a Committee of the House of Commons, and led to the 
enactment of the Corn Law of 1804; and again in 1814, when still 
more numerous complaints received Parliamentary consideration once 
more. Evidence shows that the advantages of the high prices were 
chiefly absorbed by the landlords, as rents were very commonly 
doubled between 1793 and 1815, while rates increased enormously, 
and the labourers suffered from the high prices of food. But, how- 
ever the profits of farming were shared, the period was one of great 
agricultural prosperity, and one to which all classes engaged in 
agriculture afterwards looked back to with longing as comparatively 
a golden age. 

After the conclusion of peace with France in 1815, and in spite of 
an Act passed in that year prohibiting imports of wheat when the 
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price was under 80s. a quarter, agricultural distress became chronic. 
The price of wheat had fallen from 109s. 6d. in 1818 to 65s. 7d. in 
1815, and the values of other corn in nearly the same proportion, 
and bad harvests in 1816 and 1817 intensified the sufferings of the 
farmers. Rents came down 10 to 30 per cent., and even 50 per 
cent. in some cases; thousands of acres of land were thrown out of 
cultivation ; the gaols were full of farmers imprisoned for debt; and 
the state of the labourers was described as pitiable. These were 
points in the evidence collected by the old Board of Agriculture, 
which instituted an inquiry in 1816. The combined effects of bad 
harvests and the corn duty brought the price of wheat up to 96s. 11d. 
a quarter in 1817; but after that year there was a rapid fall to 
44s. 7d. in 1822, the year after the resumption of specie payments. 

Iresh outcries of distress began in 1820, when, as also in 1821 
and 1822, Committees of the House of Commons sat to consider the 
state of agriculture. Although the law prohibiting imports of wheat 
for home consumption when the price was under 80s. a quarter was 
in force from 1815 to 1828, the annual average was over that price 
in only two years, and was below 70s. in nine years, without including 
1815, while it was under 60s. in five years. It could hardly be 
expected that the sliding scale of duties introduced in 1829 would 
help prices, as the duty was prohibitory only when wheat was below 
64s. Wheat declined steadily in value to 39s. 4d. in 1835, when 
the distress appears to have reached its utmost intensity. In 1833 
the evidence given before a Parliamentary Committee showed that 
poor rates of 15s. to 15s. in the £ were quite common, and that in 
some parishes they ranged up to 20s. Another Committee sat in 
1836, and the evidence was to the effect that the distress was in no 
way abated. But the new Poor Law was beginning to work, and 
some relief was coming shortly, if it had not been already felt to 
some extent. 

To close this retrospect, it is only necessary to point out that the 
distress among farmers arose from the failure of anticipations raised 
by the imposition of enormous corn duties, which led to a mad com- 
petition for farms and enhanced rents, to an excessive growth of corn, 
and to ruinous burdens in the forms of tithes and rates. Farmers 
speculated on wheat being worth 80s. a quarter at one period and at 
least 64s. at a later one, with the prices of other kinds of corn in 
proportion ; and their expectations were falsified. Landlords, in their 
turn, based their expenditure upon the same calculations, and they, too, 
“outran the constable.” As for the labourers, they were victims of ill- 
considered laws when they were reduced to a state of general pauperism. 
In all probability, if no corn laws had been passed, rents would have 
increased only moderately and gradually, and the growth of corn 
would have been kept within moderate bounds. When the century 
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began there was nothing to prevent English farmers from growing 
corn as cheaply as people in any part of the world, and it was the 
baseless anticipations raised by enormous duties, far more than war 
prices, which increased expenses until they became ruinous. 

As the Act for the Commutation of Tithes was passed in 1836, 
there was an additional reason for hopefulness, apart from the relief 
expected from the operation of the new Poor Law of 1854; for, as 
the corn area had increased, the tithes had grown proportionately, 
and rent, rates, and tithe together proved too much for the farmers to 
bear. 

The march of agricultural improvement had been checked, but not 
stopped, during the long period of depression. Scientific research 
had been directed into agricultural channels by Sir Humphry Davy 
and others, and it was rather the means for applying the results than 
discoveries of value to the cultivators of the soil which were lacking. 
Draining of a primitive character had been extended slowly, and the 
growth of root crops had become common, though not universal, 
throughout the kingdom. Farm reports published in 1837 show that 
all the ordinary crops of the farm now cultivated were grown more or 
less at that time. It is curious to notice, too, that many of the 
leading agricultural topies of the present day were prominent sixty 
years ago, as shown by articles and letters in the Mark Lane Express 
for 1837. The operation of the new Poor Law and the arrangements 
made for the commutation of tithes were, of course, among the topics 
most frequently under notice, and the proposed establishment of a 
rural police force to supersede the village constables attracted a great 
deal of attention; but the currency question, agricultural banks, the 
equalisation of the land tax, the reduction of burdens on land, and 
rents adjusted to the prices of farm products were also subjects of 
discussion. Even a prototype of the village banks, recently established 
to a small extent in England and Ireland, is to be found in the 
Charbury Loan Fund, the first annual report of which appeared early 
in 1857, showing that it was an institution for lending small sums to 
villagers for short periods, to enable them to purchase pigs, seed corn, 
and other requisites. 

But if agriculture had not stood still during the period of its dis- 
tressful condition, it made much more rapid progress under the 
favourable circumstances which ushered in the reign of the (Queen— 
circumstances contrasting with those of commerce, which were 
characterised by more or less severe depression during the period 
1836-42. The annual average price of wheat rose from 48s. 6d. in 
1836 to 55s. 10d. in 1837, and a deficient harvest in the following 
year brought it up to 64s. 7d., while it advanced further to 70s. 8d. 
in 1839. Other kinds of farm produce also rose in value, and farmers 
were once more able to pay their way, and to farm their land properly. 
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The Royal Agricultural Society, under the name of the English 
Agricultural Society, was established in 1858, with “ Practice with 
Science * as its motto; and in 1840 it was incorporated under its 
present name by Royal Charter, with Her Majesty the Queen as 
Patron. 

Among the most enthusiastic of the agricultural improvers of the 
epoch under notice was the Prince Consort, who took up the mantle 
of “ Farmer George” almost immediately after his settlement in 
this country in 1840. The Prince became a member of the Smith- 
field Club in the same year and visited its show, at which he became 
an exhibitor in 184+, and regularly afterwards ; and he was elected a 
Governor of the Royal Agricultural Society in 1841, thereafter show- 
ing great interest in the proceedings of the society, of which he was 
elected President shortly before his lamented death in 1861. Prince 
Albert became the tenant of the Norfolk and Flemish Farms at 
Windsor immediately after his arrival in this country. They had 
been established by William IV. to illustrate the two prevailing types 
of farming, and had remained in the hands of the Queen after the 
King’s death. The Osborne Estate, about 1,800 acres in extent, was 
purchased for the royal family shortly afterwards, and was from the 
first under the Prince’s management. It included Barton Farm, on 
which there were 400 acres of arable land, the rest of the estate con- 
sisting of the park, other grass lands, woodlands, and pleasure- 
grounds. There was also a detached farm a few miles from Osborne, 
the property of the Queen, which the Prince managed. In 1849 the 
Shaw and Home Farms at Windsor were rented of the Commissioners 
of Woods and Forests, and later on the Bagshot and Rapley Farms. 
Altogether the Prince Consort must have had considerably more than 
four thousand acres of land under his management in England, and 
the Balmoral Estate made the area still greater. The management 
was no sinecure, as all plans were made by the Prince, and at Barton, 
at least, the farming accounts were examined by him weekly. As good 
a judge as the late Mr. J. C. Morton, the editor of the Agricu/tura/ 
Gazette, writing in 1862 on the Osborne Kstate and its farm, said, 
“Tn its present condition it is as perfect an illustration as we know 
of good estate and farm management ;*’ while of the Prince’s farm- 
ing generally the same writer remarked, “ His Royal Highness 
stands alone as the exemplar and exponent of a greater diversity of 
farm practice and experience than any other single agriculturist.”’ 
As time went on the Prince acquired a high reputation as a breeder 
of live-stock, which has been kept up and even enhanced, it is hardly 
necessary to say, by the Queen, the Prince of Wales, and the Duke 
of York. The dairy and other farm buildings erected on the Shaw 
Farm by the Prince Consort were considered at the time models; and 
in all respects the Prince proved an excellent farmer and a demon- 
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strator of improved and constantly improving agriculture. The 
Norfolk Farm was ultimately thrown into Windsor T’orest, and Bag- 
shot and Rapley were given up; but the remaining farms, since the 
Prince’s death, have been carried on by the (Queen in accordance with 
his plans and arrangements. 

As showing how thoroughly the Prince Consort identified himself 
with the agriculturists of his adopted country, a few words from a speech 
which he delivered at the dinner in connection with the Royal Agri- 
cultural Show at York in 1845 may appropriately be quoted. In 
proposing the toast of the day, “ Prosperity to the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society of England,” the Prince Consort said :— 

‘* Science and mechanical improvements have, in these days, changed the mere 
practice of cultivating the soil into an industrial pursuit requiring capital, 
machinery, industry, and skill, and perseverance in the struggle of competition. 
This is another great change; but we must consider it a great progress, as it 
demands higher efforts and a higher intelligence. Conscious of these changes, we 
agriculturalists of England assemble together in this our meeting of the Royal 
Agricultural Society in order to communicate to each other our various experiences, 
to exhibit the progress that some have made in the application of science and others 
in the application of machinery or in the successful rearing of animals. Feeling as I 
do a great interest in these pursuits and their paramount importance, and having 
myself experienced the pleasures and the little pangs attending them, I feel highly 
gratified that it should have been confided to me to propose to you the toast of 
the day.”’ 


The Prince’s work as an agricultural improver is dwelt upon at 
some length, not only because it is fitting to lay stress upon it in an 
article on the Agriculture of the Queen’s reign, but also because, by 
materially helping to make the improvement of estates fashionable, 
his example was of great value. If there was any truth in a statement 
made in the British Farmers’? Magazine shortly before the Prince’s 
farming career began, the example set by him was badly needed. 
“* Most of our landed proprietors,” it was stated, “ have a horror of the 
name of farming—the source whence most of their incomes are 
derived ; ‘and, while other useless establishments are profusely sup- 
ported, this one of farming, which upholds all the others, is neglected 
and despised as ruinous and unproductive.” 

Such a state of affairs, if not exaggerated, was a legacy of the bad 
times which were passing away when the statement was written; for 
there never was a time when agriculture excited a more intense interest 
among landowners and farmers than it aroused during the twenty 
years following the marriage of the Queen. The introduction of tile 
draining, artificial manures, steam cultivation and threshing, effective 
reaping machines, and several improved varieties of live-stock occurred 
during that period; while the great majority of our agricultural 
associations, the Agricultural College, Cirencester, and the Royal 
Agricultural Benevolent Institution were founded in the course of the 
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two decades. Many standard works on agricultural science were 
brought out, and the most important set of field experiments in the 
world was systematically started at Rothamsted by Lawes and Gilbert 
in 1843, to be carried on to the present time. Farmers’ clubs, for the 
discussion of details of practical farming, with or without science, 
attained a full prosperity from which they have unfortunately declined ; 
and a common feature of a farmer’s entertainment of his neighbours 
in the spring or summer was a walk over his farm. A chronological 
summary of the details of the great improvements, numerous inven- 
tions, and fresh introductions of this period, such as I have given in 
my contribution to Social England for the period 1846-85, would 
occupy far more space than is available in this article. 

Progress was once more checked, but not stopped, by the short 
period of depression which occurred in 1849-52. The Corn Laws 
were repealed in 1846, and the era of free competition between foreign 
and home producers of corn was thus begun. At first the alarm of 
agriculturalists was not justified by any fall in the prices of corn, as a 
bad harvest in 1846 and the famine caused in Ireland by the visitation 
of the potato disease produced an advance in that year and a greater 
one in the next, when there was another deficient harvest. But 
imports of corn had been more than doubled, and the average price of 
wheat fell from 69s. 9d. per quarter in 1847 to 538s. 6d. in 1851, the 
lowest price of the century up to that time. Meat and dairy produce 
also fell in value, and wool for part of the time. Thousands of 
acres were thrown on the landlords’ hands, and there was at least a 
temporary reverse of the increase in rents which Caird put at 100 per 
cent. comparing those of 1850 with the rents of 1770. From this it 
appears that the fall in rents during the period of severe depression, 
from 1815 to 1836, was not very great, as the Income Tax Returns 
show that the increase in farm rents of England which took place 
between 1842-3 (the first year of the revived Income Tax) and 1849-50 
was only about one million sterling. 

The influx of gold from California and Australia brought about a 
great revival of agriculture and commerce in 1852, and by the follow- 
ing year the average price of wheat was 53s. 3d. Then followed the 
Russian War, and wheat reached the value of 83s. 3d. in one week of 
1854, the average for the year being 72s. 5d., while that of barley was 
36s., and that of oats 27s. Lld. Wheat averaged 2s. 3d. more in 1855, 
and prices remained high for the times, except in 1858 and 1859, till 
after 1862. The decade ended in the year last named was one of great 
prosperity for farmers. But, as in the corresponding period at the 
beginning of the century, war prices entailed ultimate misfortune 
through the inordinate increase in rents and other expenses which 
they caused. Between 1853-4 and 1879-80 the gross rental of land 
in England and Wales advanced from £41,085,081 to £51,798,950, 
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or more than 26 per cent. After 1862 there were low prices for three 
years, and then a recovery until 1869, when there was a great drop, a 
further recovery in 1870, and a fall in 1875, which has only once 
been recovered since. But notwithstanding fluctuations in agricul- 
tural prosperity, the farm rental of England rose almost every year 
from 1853-4 to 1879-80, the highest point ever reached having been 
attained in the latter year. 

Thus, although many farmers made fortunes during the Russian 
War, there is no doubt that, as a class, that war eventually did them 
ten times as much harm as good. Agricultural depression may be 
said to have set in by 1875, or at about that time ; but it was not till 
the occurrence of the terribly bad harvest of 1879, accompanied by ¢ 
great fall in prices, that rents began to decline. The American Civil 
War, which began in 1861, and the Franco-German War, in 1870-71, 
had helped to keep prices and rents up alike. 

In order to show at a glance the changes in the price of corn 
that have taken place during the Queen’s reign I have compiled the 
following tables, the first showing the ranges of annual average prices 
per quarter in each decade, starting with the year in which the Queen 
came to the throne, and the second showing the means of all the annual 
averages in each decade. 


RANGES OF ANNUAL AVERAGE PRICEs. 


Wheat. Barley. Oats 
1837-46 Last decade under Protection 50/1 to 70/8 276 to 39/6 18 4 to 25/11 
1847-56 First 9 ree Trade 38/6 ,, 74/8 23/6 ,, 44/2 16/5 ,, 28/8 
1857-66 Second _,, = 40/2 ,, 56/4 29/9 ,, 42/1 20/1 ,, 2h/- 
1867-76 Third +. % 45.1 ,, 64/5 34/7 ,, 44/11 22/10,, 28/10 
1877-86 Fourth _,, 3l/- , 56/9 26/7 ,, 40/2 19/- ,, 25/11 
1887-96 Fifth > = 22/10,, 37/- 21/11,, 28/8 146 ,, 20/- 


MEANS OF ANNUAL AVERAGE PRICES. 


Wheat. Barley Oats. 
1837-46 ; ‘ - 58/7 32/7 22/5 
1847-56 ° . . 55/4 32/6 22/3 
1857-66 $ ; . 4816 34/11 23/1 
1867-76 ° ; ~ 04/3 38,11 26/- 
1877-86 . ‘ . 4273 32/9 29 /- 
1887-96 ° i »§ BR Yvh/8 17.5 


It will be noticed that taking the three principal cereals together, 
the mean prices were highest during the decade ending with 1876, the 
third under Free Trade. 

Meat and dairy produce were comparatively low in price during a 
portion of the * fifties,” but sold better in the “ sixties,” and better 
still in the “seventies,” though the general decline in prices which 
resulted from the extensive demonetisation of silver in 1873 had begun 
before the end of the last-named decade. But there are many cir- 
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cumstances which affect the fortunes of farmers besides fluctuations in 
prices, such as good or bad harvests, and health or disease among live- 
stock. It would be tedious to follow all these circumstances, and it 
must suffice to remark that the prosperity of the decade ending with 
1862 was helped by several good harvests. The modified prosperity 
which lasted thirteen years longer waschecked seriously in 1865-7 by the 
first visitation of cattle plague (rinderpest), which ruined many farmers, 
and half the harvests of the “ seventies’? were deficient. At various 
times, too, pleuro-pneumonia, foot-and-mouth disease, and sheep rot 
caused heavy losses. On the whole, however, it may be said that 
during the greater part of the first forty years of the (ueen’s reign 
agriculture in this country was prosperous. 

Since 1878 there has been no break in the depression first acutely 
felt in the following year. During that period the value of almost 
everything that the farmer has to sell has fallen seriously. The annual 
average price of wheat has not touched 50s. since 1877, or 40s. since 
1883, or 30s. since 1892; and the prices of barley and oats have gone 
down almost in the same proportion. Meat, dairy produce, and woo! 
have shared in the decline, though the very best meat, and mutton 
particularly, has suffered less than most other agricultural products. 
So much has been written about the prolonged depression that it is 
not necessary to inflict upon readers a repeated account of it, especially 
as I wrote upon it in this Review as recently as September last. It 
is not easy to compare it with the depression of 1815-36. Prices, of 
course, have been very much lower than they were in the earlier 
period ; but rents, including tithes, are also considerably lower than 
they were in 1836, while poor rates are very greatly reduced, and 
manures, feeding stuffs, and other farm requisites have fallen 
immensely in price. Whether, in spite of all the introductions of 
machinery, the labour bill is any lighter now than it was then is 
doubtful. At the end of about twenty years of struggling to make 
ends meet, it is only too probable that the farmers of England are 
more nearly insolvent as a body than their forerunners were in 1836. 

With respect to landlords, there can be no question, I think, as to 
their losses being much greater than those of their predecessors in 
1815-36. In the early portion of the period of depression they 
were too tenacious of their high rents, and allowed thousands of their 
old tenants to be ruined before they would agree to reductions which 
they were forced to concede to new ones. But for some years past 
the majority of landowners have met their tenants fairly, and shown 
great forbearance as a rule, and even generosity in many cases. 
Rents in many instances have fallen 50 to 75 per cent. since 1879, and 
in some cases 100 per cent.—the land being let for the amount of the 
tithe rent charge only. Since 1879-80 and up to 1894-95, the latest 
year for which the official figures are available, the gross rental of 
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agricultural land in England and Wales has fallen from £51,657,681 
to £39,680,346, and this fall of nearly twelve millions, or over 25 
per cent., does not include temporary remissions made annually on 
many estates for years past. In some whole counties the assess- 
ments have fallen by 30 to 40 per cent. 

To the farm labourer the Queen’s reign has been an epoch of 
advancement, not only in material condition, but in moral status 
also. There are living men who can remember wheaten bread being 
a luxury and meat a rarely-tasted dainty among the labouring class, 
and who have heard from their fathers of the times when wages were 
eked out with poor relief, and a dole for every child in a family was 
allowed. The men were paupers, not only, as too many are still, in 
old age, but even in the days of their full health and strength. Most 
of their cottages were hovels hardly fit for pigs to live in, and these 
were at a premium and overcrowded, because landowners preferred to 
diminish them rather than increase them, in order to keep down the 
number of people who were liable to become an expense to ratepayers 
under the old parish settlement system. ‘The steady migration of 
workmen from the rural districts to the towns which has been in pro- 
gress during the last thirty years has done much to promote the 
independence of those left behind. In all respects—in those of food, 
clothing, comforts of various kinds, housing, education, and inde- 
pendence—the condition of the farm labourers has vastly improved. 

In spite of all that science, mechanical invention, and technical 
education have done for agriculture during the last twenty years, 
improvement in farming has been seriously checked by the impover- 
ishment of the owners and occupiers of land. In the breeding of live- 





stock a steady advance has been continued, and the practice of dairy- 
ing—butter-making especially—has vastly improved. But draining 
and other costly improvements of arable land have been discontinued 
toa great extent, as the shrinking of capital and the difficulty of making 
estates or farms pay have necessitated the most rigid parsimony 
throughout a great part of the country. We have no precise agricul- 
tural statistics for any year earlier than 1866, when the official 
Agricultural Returns were first collected; but since that year the 
area of permanent pasture has been constantly increasing—a sure 
sign of parsimony in farming. For England and Wales the area was 
returned at a little less than 10,256,000 acres in 1866, and at 
15,531,000 acres in round figures in 1896. The earliest return was 
apparently a defective one, and the increase is partly due to improved 
accuracy in the returns, while the improvement of rough grazing 
grounds, not included with pasture so long as they are not improved, 
accounts for another portion of the increase. But, taking the more 
accurate figures of 1867 instead of those of 1866, it is found that the 
arable land in England and Wales had decreased by 1896 to the 
extent of 2,098,818 acres, in spite of an increase of 2,214,099 acres 
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in the total cultivated area (crops, fallow, and grass). Pasture, there- 
fore, had increased by nearly 4,314,000 acres in twenty-nine years. 

Unquestionably the most remarkable movement affecting agricul- 
ture during the Queen’s reign has been that of foreign competition. 
Previous to 1846 there had never been Free Trade in corn since the 
time when England was an exporting country, and the same remark 
applies to other products which were at all likely to be imported upon 
an appreciable scale. When the Queen’s reign began, therefore, 
foreign competition in agricultural products was quite insignificant, 
except in relation to a few articles required for our growing manu- 
factures. The only imports of agricultural commodities produced in 
this country which were received in sufficient quantities to be sepa- 
rately enumerated in the official returns were corn, flour, seeds, flax, 
butter, cheese, wool, hides and skins, bristles, and tallow. No live 
stock, meat of any kind, margarine, lard, culinary vegetables, fruit, 
hops, eggs, poultry, or game can be found in the list of imports, 
uthough small quantities of some of these articles were probably 
imported. Putting each kind of corn separately, and classifying 
other items as they now appear in the official returns, a comparative 
table would show only sixteen items for 1837 against forty-five for 
1897. The values of our imports in 1837 are not given in the first 
number of the Statement of the Trade of the United Kingdom, pub- 
lished in 1842, quantities alone being stated ; but the total value of 
the net agricultural imports in the former year appears to have been 
under sixteen millions sterling. In 1896 the corresponding net im- 
ports, including nothing except maize that is not also produced in 
this country, amounted in value to £147,467,600. A comparative 
table for the two years would have an unpresentable appearance, 
because of the number of blanks for 1837. It may be interesting, 
however, to give the figures for certain leading products which affect 
farmers most materially, and which were put down among the prin- 
cipal imports when the Queen’s reign began. To avoid accidental 
variations, the average annual net imports for five years ending with 
1886 are compared with those of the last five years :— 


Somr LEADING AGRICULTURAL Imports (NET). 
Annual Average. 


Five Years to 1836. Five Years to 18V0. 
Wheat, including flour . ‘ - Ore. 119,262 22,813,600 
sarley ir ee ee ee 66,328 6,403,660 
Oats ‘ ‘ p . i . ne 66,278 5,523,300 
Beans and Peas. : ‘ : Ne 82,078 1,486,257 
Sutter . ‘ , , : . Cwts. 155,176 2,513,422 
Cheese . ° ° ‘ ‘ i + '147,291 2,121,648 
Flax. ‘ : ; ,, 1,026,180 1,713,780 
a » 834,575 2,926,374 


(1) Less exports of British and Irish; butter and cheese together (not separately 
enumerated) averaging 80,120 cwts. per annum. ‘ 
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Except for flax and wool, the figures in the first column are insig- 
nificant in comparison with those in the second. In relation to wheat 
and flour it is curious to notice that Prussia and other German States 
were the principal sources of supply in the earlier period, Canada 
coming next; while no wheat and but little flour came from the 
United States in four years out of the five, and [Russia sent us no 
wheat in two years and no flour in three. Denmark and Germany 
sent most of the barley, and the same countries, with Sweden and 
Russia, the bulk of the oats. Holland contributed three-fourths of 
the butter, and Germany and Denmark most of the rest; while 
Holland sent all but a trifling quantity of the cheese. We shipped 
more dairy produce to France, the United States, and our Colonies 
than they exported us to. We were exporters of bacon and hams 
at this period. It seems strange to state that Germany provided about 
half the wool we imported for years before and a few years after 
1836. Russia, as at present, supplied a large proportion of the flax. 

For the earlier period there is nothing to set against the following 
net imports for 1896 :—over 12,000,000 ewts. of maize, 2} million 
ewts. of potatoes, other raw vegetables to the value of £1,284,630 ; 
193,742 ewts. of hops, over 6,000,000 bushels of apples, nearly 
1,000,000 bushels of other raw fruit ; 558,191 cattle, 760,093 sheep, 
13,000,000 cwts. of meat of all kinds, 914,540 ewts. of margarine, 
611,685 ewts. of condensed milk, 1,589,000,000 of eggs, or poultry 
and game to the value of £605,458. 

sut it was long after 1826, and even after 1846, before agricultural 
competition became permanently severe. When Free Trade became 
our fiscal policy in the latter year, we had never imported as much as 
three million quarters of wheat or five million quarters of all kinds of 
grain, including flour, in a year. In the first complete year of Free 
Trade in corn, there was a sudden advance to double the highest total 
for all kinds of corn previously recorded, the quantity being not 
far short of twelve million quarters. This, however, was an excessive 
importation, rendered necessary by the deficiency in the harvest of 
1846 and the Irish Famine in 1847. This total was not again reached 
till 1860, when we had a bad harvest, and imported grain and flour 
equal to nearly fifteen million quarters. From that time there was a 
steady increase in our imports of corn of all kinds, together, though, 
of course, with fluctuations, and in 1869 the total of twenty million 
quarters was exceeded, while, after 1875, the quantity was over: thirty 
millions, after 1887 over forty millions, and in recent years not far 
short of fifty million quarters. 

Duties on butter, cheese, and eggs were not entirely repealed till 
1860, and it was not till that year that either of the two dairy products, 
excepting butter in a single year, reached half a million ewts. After 
1860 butter usually exceeded double that quantity, and cheese like- 
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wise after 1869. The gross imports of butter passed three million 
ewts. last year, and those of cheese nearly reached 2+ millions. 
Although live stock came into the country duty free after 1846, only 
83,306 cattle and 145,059 sheep were imported ten years later; while 
it was not till 1860 that the numbers began to increase materially. 
Later on, when the numbers threatened to become enormous, their 
increase was moderated and sometimes checked by the introduction 
and rapid advance of the traffic in fresh beef (from 1875) and frozen 
mutton (from 1881), together with restrictions for the prevention of 
disease. By 1856 eggs to the number of 117 millions were received, 
and almost every year since the imports have grown. Raw fruit 
and vegetables at about the same time were mounting up into 
heavy items. About half the separately enumerated agricultural 
imports came in greater quantity in 1894, 1895, or 1896 than in any 
preceding year. 

Keen and increasingly pressing though agricultural competition has 
been for many years past, it has been a contest in which no nation 
has gained a substantial victory. The struggle has been one of a 
beggar-my-neighbour description, and all who have taken part in it 
have suffered from the low prices which it has helped to produce. 
Indeed, only a few countries which possess currency advantages in 
relation to exporting have been able to keep on producing the food 
of the world without loss, one year with another ; and as they happen 
to be countries liable to wholesale destruction of crops or live stock by 
natural calamities, such as drought, frost, or the devastation of locusts, 
they have not missed their share of misfortune. Growing competition 
alone, however, would not have caused the unremunerative prices 
which have been mainly instrumental in bringing agricuiture all over 
the world into a state of intense depression. The withdrawal of silver 
from its proper place in the currency of the world has probably had a 
still greater effect in this direction ; while in recent years the atrocious 
system of gambling in the prices of some of the principal agricultural 
products has enhanced the depression of the markets. 

There can never be a contemporaneous and complete adjustment of 
expenses to returns for producers in a period of falling prices, and 
there will be no hope of the permanent restoration of agricultural 
prosperity so long as the standard of value keeps on appreciating, and 
commodities consequently continue to fall in price, being beaten down 
additionally by market gambling. Let us hope, then, that the glorious 
reign of Her Majesty the Queen will not come to an end before the 
two great artificial causes of an unremunerative price level have been 
removed by international arrangement and legislation. 


Winniam E. Bear. 








IV.—THE COLONIAL EMPIRE OF 1837. 


Ix the course of the next month London will be the rendezvous of 
many special representatives of all parts of the Queen’s Empire. As 
I write, from south, east, and west streams of voyageurs are making 
for the common centre. Half the Empire seems journeying for the 
mother country, and ina short time the thoughts of hundreds of 
millions will be given to the loyal commemoration of a good Queen’s 
glorious reign. Australasia, Canada, South Africa, and other Colonies 
are, on the invitation of Mr. Chamberlain, dispatching their leading 
public men to London, and the ceremonial of June 22nd will go 
far to eclipse in brilliancy, as a Diamond celebration should, the 
memorable events of a decade ago. As in our minds’ eye we note 
the preparations made, at no small personal and public inconvenience, 
by the Premiers of the great self-governing Colonies, with a view to 
their visit to London, imagination reverts to that far-off day in 1837 
when the young Princess Victoria was summoned from her bed in 
Kensington Palace to learn that she was Queen of the British Empire. 
What was the British Empire of 1837? What it is to-day few who 
are not wilfully blind to facts can fail to know ; but as to what it was 
there is ample excuse for ignorance. Even with the aid of the interest- 
ing series of lectures recently delivered by Sir Charles Dilke, Mr. J. 
(i. Colmer, and Mr. Bonwick before the Society of Arts, it is impossible 
to do more than understand how the Colonial Settlements of 1857 have 
grown into the prosperous States of 1897. We are afforded no living 
picture enabling us to contrast the past with the present. To-day the 
(Queen’s Empire is loyal and happy. In 18387 she inherited discontent, 
rebellion, and the assurance that the Empire could not last. To-day a 
French Canadian, as Premier of the Dominion, is coming to London, 
the embodiment of Colonial good-will towards Great Britain; sixty 
years ago the respective leaders of the French and British in Canada 
were fostering revolt. To-day Australasia has no less than seven 
Premiers to send to England; in June, 1837, Australasia meant little 
more than New South Wales. Of West Australia not much was known, 
South Australia was a very few months old, Victoria and Queensland 
were non-existent, Tasmania was a sort of dependency of New South 
Wales, and New Zealand had not yet been proclaimed a British 
colony. British South African possessions began and ended with the 
Cape Colony, and the idea of the expansion north, which has taken 
place under the gis of the Union Jack, had never entered the head 
of the wildest dreamer of dreams. Even though Lord Glenelg in 
1838 had been equal to taking Mr. Chamberlain’s generous views 
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of Imperial affairs, he could not have invited Colonial Premiers to 
the Coronation because such persons had never been heard of, and 
would have been regarded as impossibilities if their creation had been 
proposed. Had they existed, and had the relations of the Mother 
Country with the Colonies still been what they were when the Queen 
came to the throne, an invitation to visit London would conceivably 
have been promptly rejected, or accepted only with the purpose of 
petitioning the Queen to grant privileges hitherto denied. 

If Queen Victoria in the first year or two of her reign was per- 
mitted to know the truth with regard to her Colonial Empire on the 
one hand and the views of a considerable school of political economists 
at home on the other, a serious survey of the estate she was called 
upon to govern must have resulted in the pessimistic conclusion that 
it was doomed to dissolution. Five years before her accession the 
Reform Act had broadened the electorate and given the people 
something approaching a voice in the affairs of the Empire. Men 
like Cobden were securing the ear of the people, and the great middle 
class, businesslike in its instincts, was being inoculated with the 
virus of Manchesterism. Happily the inoculation averted the very 
evil it was intended to compass; but to the student of affairs in the 
thirties the persistent advocacy of a separatist policy must have boded 
ill for the future. Cobden and others never wearied in pressing 
home the point that the Colonies were costly encumbrances, which 
had wholly disappointed the belief of their founders that they would 
advance the interests of British trade. Adam Smith had his doubts 
as to the wisdom of Britain’s Colonial policy, and Cobden was con- 
vinced that if he had lived to the thirties he would have found in 
the United States, which had become England’s largest and most 
friendly commercial connection, an opportunity of understanding the 
expediency of “ cutting the painter.”” Where, asked Cobden in 1855, 
is the justification for subjecting ourselves to the heavy taxation 
required to maintain armies and navies for the defence of the 
Colonies? With such political teachers acquiring more and more 
power, could the young Queen have hoped that her people would 
rise superior to their own particular leaders? The great problem 
whether Democracy and Empire were compatible was in process of 
solution, and the chances were great that it would be determined in 
a negative sense. Little more than half a century divided the 
Queen’s accession from the War of Independence in America, and 
at the best it was widely believed that the various Colonies were 
destined sooner or later to secure autonomy as a stepping-stone to 
Republicanism. 

The Colonial Office was at its very worst in 1837 for dilatoriness 
and indifference towards the Colonies, and its mistakes were calculated 
to enhance the conviction that the trend of events was towards 
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disintegration. There does not seem to have been very much to 
choose between the various Colonial Secretaries, and it was charac- 
teristic of the man of the moment to attribute the muddles in which 
he found himself to the incompetence of his predecessors. Nor are 
the blunders of Colonial Secretaries to be altogether wondered at. 
As a rule, they had no opportunity of acquiring more knowledge of 
Colonial affairs than the modicum which is proverbially dangerous. 
Mr. Montgomery Martin pointed out in his work on Colonial Policy 
that it was hopeless to look for a wise control of “‘the numerous and 


— 


distant transmarine possessions of England by a Secretary of State 
who is changed with every Administration, who has never visited the 
Colonies, and who has no one around him or in his office possessing 
1. local knowledge of them.’ In little more than three years there 
had been five Colonial Secretaries, not one of whom had had experi- 
ence of the Colonies.'| Procrastination was the order of the day at 
the Colonial Office, and procrastination came very near to being the 
thief of Empire half a century since. The first Colonial Minister of 
the (ueen’s reign was Lord Glenelg. He had a perfect genius for 
doing the wrong thing with the very worthiest intentions in the 
world. In March, 1838, his Colonial policy was indicted in a 
masterly speech by Sir William Molesworth,? and although his 
colleagues then stood up manfully in his defence, the following year 
Lord John Russell and other members threatened to resign if Lord 
(ilenelg were not dismissed. Lord Glenelg was constitutionally 
incapable of seeing things in the same light as the colonists whose 
interests were committed to his charge. In the despatch he sent to 
Sir Francis Head, on the latter’s appointment as Lieutenant-Governor 
of Upper Canada, he reviewed the grievances of the colonists, and 
met their demand for responsible government by the plea that there 
was responsible government in Canada, because, forsooth, the officers 
of the Administration were responsible to the King! Such an 
argument to-day sounds almost amazing in its perverseness. 

If, in the views of popular politicians and the practices of Colonial 
Ministers, the Queen may have seen cause for foreboding as to the 
mere continuance, to say nothing of the expansion, of her Colonial 
Kmpire, in the state of that Empire she would have found only too 
much ground for positive despair. Mr. Montgomery Martin, to 
whose works all anxious to obtain data concerning the Colonies in 
the early part of the century now turn, writing just before the 
Queen’s accession, referred to “the industry, loyalty, and orderliness 
of the Colonies.” Not very long after those words were committed 
to print the Colonies were in the throes of rebellion and chaos. Sir 
William Molesworth, who, from his position as Chairman of the 
Select Committee of the House of Commons which dealt the death 


‘(1) Colonial Policy. By R. Montgomery Martin. W. H. Allen & Co., London, 1837. 
(2) Hansard, March 6th, 1838. 
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blow at transportation, had excellent opportunities of ascertaining 
the truth, laid before Parliament in the following spring a picture of 
the Colonies dark in every particular. No historian of our own 
times with whose work I am acquainted, affords the reader any idea 
of the depressing reports which must have reached Her Majesty 
from every quarter of the Empire, with the possible exception of 
India, which was then, of course, under the rule of the Company. 

As Canada was the largest of Britain’s colonial possessions, 
so the state of affairs was worse in Canada than in any other. 
Canada in 1837 consisted of the provinces of Quebec and Ontario, 
the former, known as Lower Canada, being inhabited chiefly by men 
and women of French descent, and the latter, or Upper Canada, 
being wholly British. Like every other British possession, the 
Canadas were governed, or misgoverned, from Downing Street, and 
the mere suggestion that they should be permitted to govern them- 
selves was scouted by the Imperial authorities as rampant disloyalty. 
Red tape was regarded as the one and only bond of Empire, and on 
the reformer in the, Colonies, not less than at home, red tape has 
always exercised much the same effect that a red rag is said to have 
on a bull. Various grievances relating to the control of finance, 
to religion, and to the methods of administration were urged in both 
the Canadian provinces, and were either ignored or repudiated. The 
Government of the Canadas was an oligarchy subject only to over- 
the-sea control. Mr. Roebuck, who constituted himself a sort of 
Member for Canada, of which as a matter of fact he was the agent, 
in Parliament in 1837 likened her case to that of Ireland, and said 
the desire of both was to be emancipated from “the overbearing 
insolence of a miserable monopolising minority;” in regard to 
French Canada this “overbearing insolence” was aggravated by 
racial considerations. It was there a struggle between a governing 
minority of Britons and a majority of French-Canadian members of 
the Assembly. The ever-present hope of the French element in 
North America that some day a new French nation would be created 
on that continent was quickened by the conflict with the Government. 
Autonomy was demanded and refused. The Assembly stopped 
supplies, and Louis J. Papineau in Lower Canada and W. L, Mac- 
kenzie in Upper Canada assumed the leadership of a movement 
which, but for the fact that the bulk of both British and French- 
Canadians were unwilling for various reasons to wholly throw off 
their allegiance to the King of England, would have resulted in a 
new war of independence. The British were, however, largely 
descendants of the Empire Loyalists who suffered so much for the 
sake of King and country in 1783, and the French were fearful of 
being absorbed by the United States, which would respect neither 
their language nor their religion. At the same time the rising 
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resulted in deplorable outrage, and Joseph Hume’s prophecy of a crisis 
in Canadian affairs which would terminate “in independence and 
freedom from the baneful domination of the Mother Country ”’ seemed 
in a fair way to being realised. So great was the hostility of certain 
I‘rench-Canadians towards Great Britain at the time of the Queen’s 
accession that, when the 7+ Dewn was sung in the churches in con- 
nection with that event, they rose and walked out." The reformers 
spoilt a powerful case by excess, and missed their chance of success by 
inability to take advantage of the mistakes of the authorities. The Con- 
stitution of French Canada was suspended, the Lieutenant-Governors 
of both the Canadas were recalled, and Lord Durham was sent out to 
grapple with the situation on behalf of the Imperial Government. His 
action gave offence both to the Canadians and the Mother Country, 
and he returned to England in a very short time a broken and dis- 
appointed man. But he drew up a report in 1839 which will ever 
rank as one of the most momentous documents in the history of the 
Kmpire. It induced the British Government to inaugurate self- 
government in the larger Colonies on lines which have proved emi- 
nently successful, and the autonomy which Canada, the Australasian 
Colonies, South Africa, and Newfoundland enjoy to-day is the 
direct result of the troubles in Canada which heralded the Queen’s 
accession. 

In South Africa the outlook in June, 1837, was not much brighter 
than in North America. British rule was giving not less offence to 
large numbers of the Dutch than, on the other side of the Atlantic, 
it had given to large numbers of the French. The acquisition of 
subjects of other European races has proved a chastened joy to 
Great Britain. In South Africa the Dutch difficulty has been 
present throughout the Queen’s reign. As between Briton and 
Boer there were two main sources of trouble. In 1833 the British 
Parliament decreed the emancipation of all slaves in the Empire. 
“The total value of the slaves within the British dominions,” 
says Mr. G. M. Theal, “was £50,000,000, and partly to compen- 
sate the slaveholders for their loss, the sum of £20,000,000 was 
voted by the Imperial Parliament, perhaps the noblest and most 
generous act recorded in history.”? The slaves in Cape Colony were 
valued at £3,000,000, but the proportion of the twenty millions 
sterling to which the Cape was entitled was £1,200,000, and even 
that amount seems from a variety of causes never to have reached 
the owners. Loss and inconvenience were the inevitable accompani- 
ment of the great act of manumission, and the Boer is the last 
person whom one would expect to bear such a burden patiently. 

(1) Problems of Greater Britain. By The Rt. Hon. Sir Charles W. Dilke, Bart. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 


(2) Compendium of South African History and Geography. By G. M. Theal. (Lovee 
dale, South Africa, 1876.) 
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Unfortunately his grounds for dissatisfaction with the British 
Government were not confined to the liberation of the slaves. The 
native policy favoured by the Imperial authorities added fuel to the 
flame. A wave of tenderness for the dark-skinned brother was 
sweeping over the British people at home, and Lord Glenelg, with 
more good intentions, took the side of the Kaffirs against the settlers 
in a conflict between them. “Two views of the Kaffir were before 
the English world. In one he was represented as a noble savage 
who was engaged in a heroic struggle for his fatherland against 
“uropean aggression. . . . In the other he appeared as a murderer 
who knew no distinction of age or sex; as a destroyer who placed 
his brand to the homestead for the mere pleasure of hearing the 
timbers crackle.”' Kaffir raids on British territory were sharply 
punished by the colonists, and Sir Benjamin Durban proclaimed 
British sovereignty over territory up to the Kei River. | 
Lord Glenelg gave ear to those who insisted that the Kaffirs were 
injured innocents ; he committed to writing the opinion that the whites 
were in the wrong, and commanded the retrocession of the province 
of which possession had been taken. Whatever the merits of the | 
issue, the effect of the retreat from the position officially taken up 
was to encourage the Kaffirs to further outrages. It was a staggering 
blow for the colonists, and at all costs many of them determined to ) 
be rid of the blighting effect of British authority. 1836 and 1837 
witnessed the trekking of the Boers into Natal and beyond the Vaal. 
They were not allowed to take Natal, but they proclaimed their 
intention in August, 1837, to found a Republic which would | 
guarantee them the same liberties as those enjoyed by the United 
States of America. If the South African Republic carries out the 
idea of celebrating the sixtieth anniversary of the Queen’s accession, | 
therefore, it may a few weeks later celebrate what many will no 
doubt regard as the sixtieth anniversary of Independence Day. 
Whilst secession from the flag was going on in South Africa, in 
the West Indies British subjects were looking for help to the \ 
American Republic. To save themselves from ruin as the result of t 
the freeing of the slaves on whom their prosperity depended, the 
planters would have seized any opportunity which offered for ' 
hoisting the Stars and Stripes. Slavery is an abomination which no 
humane pen could for an instant elect to defend, but it is impossible 
to study the question in all its bearings without entertaining 
considerable sympathy for the unfortunate men who were best able to 
gauge the probable effects of emancipation. The slave imagined 
that freedom and idleness were one and the same thing, and the 
planters anticipated his release from bondage with misgiving. They 
expected to be unable to find men to do their work on the plantations, 


(1) South Africa. By W. Basil Worsfold, M.A. (Methuen & Co. London, 1895 
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and liberty for the negro in too many cases, it was feared, would 
beget license. Jamaica absolutely defied the Imperial Government 
and refused to obey the edicts of Parliament. “If ever a colony 
was rebellious at heart,” said Sir William Molesworth, “if ever a 
colony was in a state of dangerous excitement, this one is.” That 
this was not an over-statement of the position in Jamaica is clear 
from the fact that a year later the Melbourne Ministry deemed it 
necessary to carry a measure through the Imperial Parliament for 
the suspension of the Constitution of Jamaica during the next five 
years. 

When Colonies of such importance tothe Empire as those in North 
America, in the Antilles, and at the Cape received so small a measure 
of consideration at the hands of the Home Government, it is not 
surprising that Australian susceptibilities were not a matter of grave 
concern. Australia in 1837 was still regarded as a dumping-ground 
for convicts, and neither the British Ministry nor the British people 
held very large views as to the possibilities latent in that part of the 
young Queen’s dominions. Only half a century had elapsed since the 
embarkation of the first batch of convicts under Governor Phillip for 
Botany Bay. It was not realised at home that New South Wales was 
fast becoming respectable, and, as Mr. Charles Lyne puts it in his 
opportune biography of Sir Henry Parkes, “ was beginning to mani- 
fest a deep desire for the purification of society and for the introduc- 
tion of free institutions.”? The thirties mark a critical stage in the 
progress of the Australian Colonies. Free settlers had increased in 
numbers till they were in a majority, and society was sharply divided 
between them and the convict or ex-convict element. The demand 
that transportation should cease acquired volume every year, and 
the respectable colonists were bent on cleaning out the veritable 
Augean stable which Australia had never ceased to be. One can 
quite easily imagine that no account was rendered to Her Majesty in 
1837 of the real state of New South Wales; nor shall we find much in 
ordinary Australian histories to assist us in understanding what that 
state was. Sir William Molesworth might be suspected of mere 
declamation when he asserted in March, 1838, that society in Aus- 
tralia had attained a degree of moral contamination so revolting as 
to be almost incredible, but evidence in support of his statement is 
not wholly lacking. One authority, writing in 1852 of Sir R. 
Bourke’s time (1831—8) said, “ the excess of crime” in New South 
Wales was not surprising when it was remembered that “the unbap- 
tized child of the white convict grew up with no more training or 
teaching than the savage he displaced.” The last thing about which 
the authorities in London seem to have troubled themselves was 


(1) Life of Sir Henry Parkes, G.C.M.G., Australian Statesman. By Charles G. Lyne. 
T. Fisher Unwin. London, 1897, 
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the moral welfare of the Colony. Crown lands were sold with the 
purpose of creating a fund for the sending out of emigrants. Labour 
and women were equally scarce in the Colony, and the Emigration 
Fund was utilised to provide both. But so resolutely and consistently 
indifferent was the Colonial Office to the manner in which the money 
was expended, that women were taken from the very streets of London 
and sent to Australia to become wives and mothers! Pariahs, it 
was no doubt argued, were fit mates for ex-gaol birds. What sort of 
a community was likely to be raised from such stock, one hardly dares 
to suggest. The very ships which carried the women to the Colony 
became abhorrent to respectable royayeurs. No wonder New South 
Wales complained bitterly of the Mother Country, and agitated for 
institutions which would enable her to safeguard those intimate and 
precious domestic interests to which Downing Street gave no heed. 
New Zealand, to-day one of the fairest and most prosperous of 
British Colonies notwithstanding her State Socialism and her woman 
suffrage, had not, as already mentioned, officially been brought under 
the British flag when the Queen came to the throne, although pro- 


jects had been devised for its settlement as far back as 1825. It 


was the happy hunting-ground of Anglo-Saxon rascaldom. Some 
2,000 British subjects led a precarious and lawless existence among 
the Maoris, and Mr. Busby, who was appointed British Resident 
under the direction of the Governor of New South Wales, exercised 
an ineffectual control. Ten per cent. of the British in New Zealand 
were escaped convicts, and a less number than this would have been 
ample to leaven the whole. New Zealand, now well named by Mr. W. 
P. Reeves “ the fortunate isles,’ wasin 1837 the scene of both tragedy 
and comedy. The British settlers, when they were not engaged in 
robbing the natives of their land, encouraged them to make war upon 
each other. Tatooed heads were valuable, and, instigated by the British, 
the Maoris, the finest aboriginal race on the face of the globe, fought 
among themselves to an extent which threatened absolute extermination. 
A more blood-thirsty set of rascals than many of the earliest settlers in 
New Zealand was surely never concerned in the founding of a State. 
It is a relief to turn from these horrors to the proceedings of Baron de 
Thierry. This remarkable person had an ambition. For a few axes 
he claimed to have purchased some thousands of square miles of New 
Zealand territory, and in 1837 issued a proclamation in which he 
described himself as Sovereign of New Zealand and King of Muhu- 
heva. He took with him from Sydney some ninety-three loafers, and 
“on arrival unfurled a silken banner, ordered his subjects to back out 
of his presence, and offered to create the captain of the ship who con- 
veyed him to his kingdom an admiral. Funds running short, however, 
his subjects deserted him, and he subsquently lived in Auckland in a 
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humble way, cleaning flax fibre.” New Zealand was taken possession 
of in the name of Queen Victoria in August, 1839. 

From this hasty survey of the Colonies as they were at the 
(Jueen’s accession it is reasonably clear that there was nothing in 
the outlook to justify confidence in the future. Frenchman against 
Briton in Canada, Boer against Briton in South Africa, Planter 
against Negro in the West Indies, Convict against Free Settler 
in Australia—who could have imagined that out of such antagonistic 
elements the present splendid structure would be reared? The 
Mother Country was in what Mr. Chamberlain has called the second 
chapter of her Imperial history. In the first, she considered that 
Colonies existed chiefly. for purposes of exploitation on her own 
behalf; in the second, after the American secession had taught her 
her mistake, she regarded them as encumbrances to be got rid of; in 
the third, and present stage, she takes a higher and more natural 
view. ‘The crimson thread of kinship,” to quote Sir Henry Parkes’s 
now famous phrase, has displaced the red tape of earlier days. In 
the thirties and the forties the Colonies seemed to be going full steam 
ahead for separation. No credit attaches to the Mother Country for the 
fact that they chose a different course. The conditions under which self- 
government was granted to Canada, the Cape, and the various 
Australasian Colonies were the direct outcome of the separatist view. 
Lord Beaconsfield, a quarter of a century ago, attributed the revulsion 
of sentiment which had then taken place on the subject of the Colonies 
to the sympathy of the Colonies for the Mother Country. They 
wanted justice; they did not want to be cast adrift. In 1837, as we 
learn from the intensely interesting letters to Professor Nichol 
published in the last number of this Review, so well-informed an 
observer as John Stuart Mill accepted without question the theory of 
disintegration so far, at any rate, as Canada was concerned. “The 
question now is,” he wrote, “will this country give men and money 
to prevent a colony by force from separating when it has a mind to 
it?” Happily the Mother Country did the right thing ultimately, 
and even went beyond the limits demanded by justice. The result 
is writ large over the face of the earth to-day, for all men to see 
and for many nations to envy. In 1837 there was talk of dissolution ; 
in 1897 there is thought only of unity. 

Epwarp Saumon. 


(1) -dustralian Dictionary of Dates and Men of the Time. By J. Henniker Heaton. 
8S. W. Silver & Co. London, 1879.) 
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THE MODERN FRENCH DRAMA. 


Ix the summer of 1895 the Rerue des Deur Mondes had just begun 
to publish my studies of the modern English stage, which have 
attracted some little notice and roused a certain amount of con- 
troversy on both sides of the Channel. The Editor of this Review 
thereupon suggested that I should write a similar series of articles on 
the modern French drama for English readers. In spite of the 
attractiveness of the proposal, my first instinct was to decline a 
task for which I did not feel myself properly qualified. 

I had several excellent reasons. The first, which makes any 
enumeration of the others unnecessary, was my complete ignorance 
of the modern French theatre. In my early youth I had been a most 
zealous and enthusiastic habitué of our leading theatres, but stress of 
circumstance had exiled me from the world which I loved, and I had 
never returned to it. It will hardly be credited that for exactly a 
quarter of a century I had not set foot in the Comédie Francaise. 
Not one single Englishman of culture who travels on the Continent 
could be said to stand where I stood two years ago. What right 
had I, then, to offer myself as a guide to people whose knowledge 
went far beyond mine ? 

Still, I paused to take counsel, and good counsellors came to my 
assistance. After all, was the disqualification absolute? On the 
contrary, might one not see in it the distinct leading of destiny ? ‘To 
experience the full shock of an impression, one must return after 
a long absence. Then the image of the past in all its clearness, 
completeness, and precision, rises up in the memory to confront 
the image of the present, and the result is a vivid illuminating 
realisation of those slow invisible processes of transformation which 
are for ever working themselves out both in nature and in Art. 
If 1 am the Epimenides, the Rip Van Winkle, of the French drama, 
my astonished awakening may be worthy of notice, since an awaken- 
ing is always sincere, and astonishment is often instructive. 

The very manner in which I had to approach my subject suggested 
the adoption of a plan and method exactly contrary to that adopted 
in my work on the English drama. In France I was addressing a 
public ignorant even of the existence of the modern English stage, 
and sufficiently under the sway of ancient prejudice to be disposed to 
deny that it existed. I was obliged to go back half a century, and 
to retrace all the different stages through which the English drama 
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has been slowly evolving. There is no such necessity now. My 
readers will all admit without discussion that throughout this century 
the French theatre has not only been in existence, but that its existence 
has been not inglorious; it is not a history that they want, but a 
picture. 

This, as it happens, is the only thing that I can offer them. Com- 
pare that outline sketch of the theatre of Dumas and Augier which 
remains vividly impressed on my memory, with the impression 
which I have just received of the dramatic world of 1897—authors, 
managers, artists, critics, public, and all that appertains to it—and 
you have my book. Between the two I must insert, by way of the 
requisite means of transition, a few suggestions as to the origin of 
the chief features in the existing movement. I shall leave out all 
that the English reader is likely to know already. I shall also 
leave out exceptions and eccentricities, literary monstrosities and 
abnormalities. The foreign reader has neither time nor inclina- 
tion to acquire more than a very little information about the mazes 
of his neighbours’ literature. All the more necessary is it that that 
little should be substantial, well chosen, easy of assimilation, and so 
condensed that the intellectual nourishment which it contains is in 
inverse proportion to its bulk. 


Il.—Tue Acre or Dumas anp Auater. 


One must first fix the limits of this age. Where did the work of 
Ibumas and Augier begin and end? I can give a very definite 
answer to this double question. The period in our dramatic history 
which I wish to describe by this name is bounded by two abortive 
movements. The Romanticism of 1825—1835 gave France a school 
of poets and tried vainly to give it a theatre. From 1875—1&85 
Naturalism, which had created a new form of novel, sought to estab- 
lish itself on the stage : it failed, as Romanticism had failed before it. 
The thirty or forty years which intervened between these two unsuc- 
cessful attempts belong to Augier and Dumas, their contemporaries 
and their disciples. 

At first Dumas had not yet appeared on the scene, and Augier, 
still quite a young man, had only attained a second or third place in 
that school of common sense which was first and foremost a protest 
against Romanticism. A protest, be it observed, a trifle blind and 
narrow-minded, since in Hugo’s case it confounded the great lyrical 
poet with the half-developed dramatist. People had forgotten that 
the Romanticism which appealed wrbi ct orbi in the preface to‘ Crom- 
well ” was but the successor of an earlier Romanticism, which had 
found expression in Stendhal’s pamphlet, Racine and ‘Shakespeare. 
The world seemed ignorant of the fact that before becoming Christian 
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and Gothic, the Romanticists had proposed to return to historical 
truth and local colour, and above all to psychological analysis. They 
were but seeking to hand on the tradition of Arnaud, Picard, 
Andrieux, the Duvals, Soumet, Casimir Périer, and the whole classical 
group of the Restoration. It was no literary revolution, merely a 
reaction, a reversion. Like the emigrants of 1815, they had learned 
nothing and forgotten nothing. Hugo is another Bonaparte: we 
escaped from his influence as from a nightmare, and congratulated 
ourselves that we could so quickly obliterate the last trace of the 
usurper’s passage. 

This was a bad beginning. Augier took part in the crusade of 
mediocrity against genius, and was not above the somewhat mean 
and petty sentiments which animated his companions. As I have 
just said, he was not the first amongst them ; even fifteen years after- 
wards people were still asking whether Francois Ponsard, the author of 
Lueréce and the Lion Amoureur, was not the greater man of the two. 
Augier was no stranger to all the faults of the common-sense school. 
He wrote in a style which had borrowed its false air of antiquity 
from the older comic writers. To suppose yourself to belong to the 
“grand siécle,” because you season your dialogue with ‘ Vous vous 
moquez,”’ “ j’enrage, ”’ “la peste soit du fat,” and other such phrases 
borrowed from Moliére, Regnard, and Marivaux, is in itself one of the 
most innocent of literary fads. Unfortunately for Augier the archaic 
character of his phraseology was not in keeping with the modernity 
of his sentiment. At no time in his life had he the faintest glim- 
mering of the historical sense; there is no more Hellenism about his 
Cigite than there is Latinity in his Joweur de Flute. He had clearly 
no other reason for writing these plays than the wish to protest, with 
Ponsard, against the German and mediwval tendencies of the opposite 
school by stamping his work with a Grecian temple in opposition to a 
Gothic cathedral. The scene of Diana is laid in the age of Richelieu, 
but it bears no mark of its date except its costumes and a few political 
allusions. Shorn of its powder and patches, we should forget that 
the action of Philiberte takes place in the eighteenth century. Augier 
could not even carry his imagination back fifteen years to a time 
which he knew perfectly well. Compare the Effrontés with the Fi/s 
de Giboyer, and you will see that there appears to be no difference 
between 1845 and 1858, between the period of his youthful efforts 
and the society in which his riper years had been spent. Still, lack 
of the historic sense is a fault which can be remedied by letting the 
past alone and choosing a subject from one’s own immediate surround- 
ings. It isa graver error to surround the bourgeois mind and bourgeois 
society with a poetic halo altogether out of keeping. Augier shared 
this mania, which was common to all his friends, and carried it 
further than any of them. The party of the Left Centre, the “ happy 
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mean” of French opinion, imposed this condition upon the authors 
of the common-sense school if they wished to be acknowledged as its 
favourite interpreters. Snobbishness is well known to adopt all sorts 
of disguises. When a tradesman has grown rich and has his portrait 
painted he likes to see a thoughtful imperious figure, with one hand 
thrust into his waistcoat and the other behind his back in the tradi- 
tional attitude of Napoleon. Of course Dupont and Durand were 
charmed to hear themselves declaiming verses like an Agamemnon, 
a Mithridates, or an Orosmane. The vers aux bourgeois were part of 
the spoils of ’89, and, like all other spoils, the middle class intended 
to keep a firm grip upon them. From 1845 to 1860 they were 
given their fill of poetry. 

Was Augier a poet? Certainly not; but hidden away in the 
furthest and most ideal recess of his nature lurked a secret spring of 
song. A few couplets there are of his, half-tender, half-sad, which I 
can never hear without a little thrill of pleasure. Now and again his 
coarser humour borrowed the changing hues of De Musset’s capricious 
fancy; in one of those hours he composed L’ Aventuriére. Played to 
empty benches during the most troublous days of 1848, this charming 
comedy, retouched by the author, has contrived to survive. It 
has become, in a sense, classic, and deservedly so. You can still see 
the Jourgeois and the Bohemians of the time, but they take the 
stage in such gallant guise that what they have to say genuinely 
deserves to be said in verse. 

I cannot conscientiously mete out the same praise to Gabrielle or 
to La Jeunesse, which, nevertheless, were great successes at the time, 
and still command traditional respect. They are antiquated both in 
form and in substance. 

There are perhaps a dozen lines of real poetry in La Cigiie,as many 
in Philiberte,and a hundred or perhaps more in L’ Arenturiére. As to 
La Jeunesse, prose itself could hardly be more prosaic. Certainly 
there is a lower depth still, for we have Le Fruit Défendu and La 
Considération; but Augier had already struck a sufficiently false note 
when he justified the existence of Camille Doucet. At all costs the 
bourgeoisie had to be made poetical, but the only result was to make 
poetry Jourgeois and to kill it in the process. The idea of making 
verses trip from the tongues of Dupont and Durand had perforce to 
be abandoned. 

Although the movement suffered shipwreck in this quarter, it 
succeeded elsewhere and developed beyond all expectation. I said 
just now that it was a struggle between mediocrity and genius: the 
victory lay with mediocrity. Nor is this a matter either for surprise 
or for regret. Genius was in the wrong, and it was the mediocre 
people who were clinging most closely to our traditions, and who had 
the clearest conception of the future towards which thought in France 
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was tending. France is a nation of Realists; she was born Realist, 
predestined thereto by some freak of atavism, since in her there lives 
again the genius of the Latin people. Realism inspired her fubliaux 
and romances in the Middle Ages; a Realist she remained from 
century to century with her Montaigne, her Bossuet, her Voltaire, her 
Mérimée ; she is a lealist in religion and in poetry, she carries her 
lealism into the very domain of the ideal, for to her Realism is a mode 
of existence rather than a method of thought. Though diverted at 
times from this path, she returns to it. After 1850 the Irench 
mind made a vigorous and universal effort to grasp the living reality 
in everything, and to escape from the bondage of symbols and abstrac- 
tions. Many things combined to favour such an effort. ‘There was 
first the bankruptcy of the opposite party, and then the great silence 
which had fallen on politics. ‘“L’Empire, ec’est la paix!’’ said 
Napoleon III. in a famous speech ; and in spite of a few wars, too 
distant or too quickly over to disturb the active life of the nation, 
I am inclined to hold that, after all, the saying proved true. At all 
events it was so for the literary world. As I had often occasion to 
notice, no sovereign has ever had more respect for talent. Augier had 
cause to know this. When an unintelligent Minister wanted to stop 
the Fils de Giboycr, the Emperor was appealed to by the author; he 
annulled the censor’s decision, and Giboyer said his say. Louis XIV. 
had, in like manner, protected the author of Zurtufe; Augier recalled 
the fact in his preface, and it was thought that the comparison was in 
itself the highest compliment which gratitude could suggest. 

Ah! those were glorious days. ‘The critics who belittle them, or 
who reproach the men of the time with their thirst for pleasure, for- 
get to add that the thirst for knowledge was no whit less keen. Both, 
indeed, spring fundamentally from one and the same mental condi- 
tion, which produces different effects according to the nobility or 
vulgarity of men’s minds. What efforts were made! What victories 
were won! Renan gave back to history the immense tracts which 
theology had wrested from it, St. Beuve was preparing the road 
for ‘Taine, whose mission it was to raise criticism into a system, 
and to make it the keystone of all knowledge, the science of all 
sciences. Pasteur was building up his apparatus in that humble 
laboratory in the Rue d’Ulm whence so many discoveries were 
destined to issue. A boundless enthusiasm was abroad, a limitless 
confidence. It seemed as if science would prove all-powerful, would 
solve every question, answer every need, satisfy every yearning after 
knowledge, realise every dream of humanity. Poetry could do 
nothing but abdicate, doubly suspect as it must perforce confess itself, 
for it had not only grovelled in the depths of Classicism, but had lost 
its way in endeavouring to follow the flight of the Romanticists. It 
took refuge in small gatherings of the faithful, where it could serve 
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as a consolation to the discontented, and an intellectual exercise to 
those rirtuosi who were to be nicknamed the Parnassiens. The novel, 
on the other hand, was attacking the most important questions and 
invading every region of existence. Instead of sending verses home 
from the land of his exile, Victor Hugo issued a novel in eight 
volumes. Every year the Rerue des Deux Mondes gave its readers a 
new work by George Sand. Whilst humourists of the second rank, 
such as Miirger and Champfleury, were describing remote corners of 
the provinces or the manners of the Quartier Latin, Gustave Flaubert 
was laboriously composing the pages of Madame Bovary. Realism 
Was supreme on the stage, but only that modified form of Realism 
which does not seek to rob the drama of its twofold function as 
a work of art and an instrument of moral education. From 1852 
onwards Alexandre Dumas brilliantly justified his claim to stand 
side by side with Augier. ‘Towards the close of the first decade 
of the Empire, Monsieur Garat, the Prés St. Gervais, and the Pattes 
de Mouche had illustrated Victorien Sardou’s astonishing power of 
manipulating a dramatic intrigue. The fierce war which Théodore 
Barri¢re was waging against vice and stupidity in the 2¥//es d 
Marbre and the Faure Bonshommes, and even in the Jocrisses 
? Amour, seemed to herald the rise of a new but an ill-tempered 
Moli¢re. Henri Meilhac, Parisian first and Frenchman second, 
was sketching the manners of studio and smoking-room with his 
admirable lightness of touch, and immortalising those little pecu- 
liarities of speech and sentiment which are but the passing fashion of 
a day. Labiche, with his more solid and sober gifts, was unwittingly 
raising farce to the level of comedy by drawing pictures of bonrycois 
life as true and genial as they are genuinely comic. Octave Feuillet 
was transferring the heroes and heroines of his novels to the stage, 
and with them the chivalrous dream of moral refinement, the nervous 
and exquisite melancholy, belonging to his innermost nature. Ilow- 
ever enamoured a society may be of realistic effects, in its moments 
of reaction it will seek such outlets of emotion as inevitably as a 
happy woman will indulge in occasional outbursts of tears. or two 
hundred nights an audience of journalists, financiers, cocodeftes, and 
even cocottes wept over the misfortunes of the Jewne Homme Paucre. 
But let me leave Octave Feuillet to his novels, Labiche to his 
vaudevilles, and Meilhac to the brilliant fantasies or the parodies 
which he has made so peculiarly his own ; as for poor Barri¢ére, he fell 
by the road halfway up the hill of glory. Victorien Sardou is, I 
think, so well known in England, where numbers of his pieces have 
been successfully adapted, that I may leave him out of this study. I 
acknowledge that he mastered his trade more completely than any 
other dramatist, and that if I wanted to point out the excellencies of 
that form of dramatic art in which Scribe was a past master, Vic- 
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torien Sardou must be accorded the foremost place. But I take a 
different point of view. The theatre only interests me in so far as it 
is related to the history of ideas and sentiments. I have nothing to 
learn from M. Victorien Sardou, nor will my grandchildren have 
much, as to the thoughts and feelings of the men and women of our 
time. He is not a representative writer. In Sardou I only find 
Scribe, whereas in Augier and Dumas, over and above Augier and 
Dumas I find a whole epoch, a society, and a habit of thought which 
lasted in Trance for thirty years. 

I was at school (in 1860) when I first saw Augier and Dumas. 
Augier, with his bright brown eyes and massive brow created an im- 
pression of strength and solidity. The leading feature of his face 
was the large hooked nose, which the Romans regarded as a sign of 
sarcastic humour. What struck me most in Alexandre Dumas fi/s, 
was the discovery that he was both so like and so unlike his father. 
Ilow could that half-blanched negro, with puffed-out overhanging 
cheeks, have produced the fine gentleman, whose every point pro- 
claimed the man beloved of women? Yet the features were the 
same, though emphasised, refined, and idealised. When a stranger 
was presented to him, he looked searchingly, almost sternly, at him, 
his face softening or darkening according to the impression received. 
He seemed a man whose judgments were sudden and instinctive, 
prompted by impulse or antipathy ; and his plays, like his prefaces, 
bore traces of his quick sensibility. When I met him again, fifteen 
vears later, at the baths in the mouutains of Auvergne, his curly hair 
had turned grey, his complexion had grown muddy and bilious, and the 
expression of his blue eyes alternated between fierce disdain and 
quiet pity. The author of the Demi-Monde had given place to the 
author of the Femme de Claude. Augier I never saw again, except 
on a certain night last month, when I stood before his bust in 
the Place de ’Odéon. A ray of moonlight shivered across his fore- 
head, and there was a smile on his lips, as if he had just lighted upon 
the mot which closes Le Gendre de M. Poirier. 

As writers for the stage these two men introduced no innovations. 
They accepted, without dispute or modification, the form and the 
principles of dramatic architecture adopted by Scribe. It wasa strange 
enough mixture when one comes to think of it, a sort of pot-powrri of 
every known style. The older critics distinguised three kinds of comedy, 
the comedy of character, the comedy of manners, and the comedy of 
intrigue, instanced as it might be in L’Avcare, Les Ficheux, and Les 
Fourberies de Scapin. You will find this distinction constantly made use 
of by Désiré Nisard in his J/istoire de la Littérature Frangaise, which 
in 1860 was still the law and the prophets. Scribe had amalgamated 
these three forms of comedy with the bowrgeois drama invented by 
Diderot, and made an actual reality by Sedaine. The first act was 
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to be given up to explanation, with a final scene in which the action 
opened ; then after oscillating between good and evil fortune, like a 
game of chess in which the chances are evenly balanced, the fourth 
act—as a rule the Acte du Bal—crowded the stage with supers and 
culminated in some scandal, a duel, or a similar event in prospect. 
The fifth act put everything straight, and ended with a proper distri- 
bution of rewards and punishments. The first act was invariably 
bright ; during the succeeding acts the action passed from comedy to 
drama by imperceptible gradations, and the final note was a note of 
tender, or playful, serenity, a feeling of having had a lucky escape— 
something like the famous verdict: Not guilty, but dowt do it again. 
It was left to psychology and social satire to clothe the bones and 
muscles of the play with living flesh, and to convert it into a unity. 
If the comedy of manners and the dramatic intrigue fell apart, the 
play had failed; if the two elements were perfectly fused, the play 
was a good one. There was no other criterion. 

It would convey an incomplete idea of the somewhat trivial com- 
plexities of this method if I omitted to mention that each act had to 
contain at least one great scene, composed according to certain fixed 
rules. The play arose out of the development of one or more cha- 
racters acting upon each other, the scene out of the development of 
a situation. The scene, like the play itself, had its working up, its 
catastrophe, and its conclusion ; it was, as it were, a complete and 
separate creation within another creation, a work of art included in 
another work of art, just like those delicate lace-like ivory cups that 
Chinese sculptors carve and fit one within another in a diminishing 
series. 

Even that is not all, for there is the parallel intrigue, which Scribe 
had borrowed from the Romantic drama, or, if you prefer it, the 
Shakesperian drama, and adapted to his own purposes. This second 
intrigue, sad if the first was gay, or gay if the first was sad, might 
recall the first by way of refutation or parody, contrast or reflection ; 
it might transpose it into another key, or it might take a directly con- 
trary line. The two parallel intrigues began by being perfectly dis- 
tinct, and ended by converging and contributing each their share to 
the dénouement. If all the threads were not gathered up, the critics 
counted the author a novice ignorant of his trade, and sent him back 
to study good models. 

Augier and Dumas had nothing to urge against such an arrange- 
ment. This form suited them as well as any other for conveying 
their ideas. Besides, they saw one thing clearly which escapes our 
younger writers for the stage, namely, that intrigue is not only indis- 
pensable to the spectator’s amusement, but that it is of the very 
essence of psychological development. Characters cannot be studied 
in repose like insects under a microscope. They have not even arrived 
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at self-consciousness, they might almost be said to have only a provi- 
sional, potential existence, until the moment when they come into con- 
tact and into conflict with events or with other characters. I will take a 
striking example. The drama of the French Revolution threw into re- 
lief thousands of existences which, without it, would have passed into 
nothingness and oblivion. If there had been no revolution, Collot 
d’Herbois would have remained a mere strolling player; Marat a vete- 
rinary surgeon ; Legendre a butcher ; Chabot a Capuchin friar ; Hoche 
a sergeant of the guard ; Fouché would have been whipping the little 
scholars of the Oratorians ; 'Talleyrand reciting the Mass without a par- 
ticle of faith in it; Robespierre and Carnot, the one a third-rate lawyer 
and the other an obscure captain, would have gone on exchanging 
trivial verses in the Academy of the Rosati ; Bonaparte, put on half-pay 
because of his evil reputation, would have died of fever in a corner 
of his native island, remembered only as a troublesome neighbour, a 
somewhat undisciplined officer, and a rather ridiculous author. But 
the drama in which their lot was cast revealed to us their power for 
good or evil. So, too, with an imaginary drama. As long as a 
human being has been neither loved, betrayed, nor given cause for 
jealousy, as long as he has never been called to be the ruin or the 
salvation of other human beings, to fall or to retrieve a fall, to pardon 
or to take vengeance, it is useless to study him, he is nothing but a 
blank page. 

Augier and Dumas were willing, therefore, to accept Scribe’s con- 
ception of dramatic form. Superficially their plays do not differ 
sensibly from his, but what is primary with them was only accessory 
with him, and what he employed as means to an end became with 
them an end in itself. Scribe gave us studies of character and pictures 
of manners for the sake of writing plays; Augier and Dumas wrote 
plays for the sake of studying character and painting manners. 
Thence it was but a step to what we call in modern parlance the 
“problem play.” Augier never took the step; he never ventured 
beyond political and social satire. A problem implies a paradox. The 
defence of conjugal love, for example, is perfectly simple; but the 
redemption of the courtesan brings the “ problem” straightway to the 
fore. Hence the world imagined a problem in Dumas’ very first 
piece, La Dame aux Camélias, wherein he was really only giving vent 
to his youthful ardour in a storm of passion and tears. This unjust 
accusation proved itself a just presentiment, and taught Dumas his 
vocation, What he had been wrongfully accused of doing in the 
Dame aux Camélias, he did of set purpose, and in a burst of enthu- 
siasm, in the Demi-Monde, the Question @ Argent, the Pere Prodigue, 
the Fils Nature/, above all in the Idées de Mine. Aubray and the plays 
which followed. 

Into this ready-made mould, which I have described, and with 
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hardly any alteration, Augier and Dumas poured their wit and 
their philosophy. Their wit first and foremost, for both were amply 
dowered with it. Augier’s was the merrier; Dumas’ the more 
original and suggestive. The former was an adept in the art of 
making epigrams, whilst the latter had a weakness for tirades. A 
whole school of actors and actresses arose with a talent for the 
effective delivery of an epigram or a tirade. I don’t mean to say 
that the French artists of the time had no other merit; many had 
completely mastered the art of creating a character, and some of their 
creations have remained traditions of the stage. When they had 
lighted upon the character for which their physical endowments 
rendered them most fitted, they repeated it in play after play, made 
the most complete study of it, and brought it to a veritable pitch of 
perfection. Such a part was created by Paulin Ménier at the Boule- 
vard, in his Pére Martin, his Escamoteur, and his Chopart in the 
Courricr de Lyon. Provost, of the Théatre Francais, and Geoffroy, 
of the Palais Royal, did the same for different types of the species 
bourgeois. There was Samson, again, in the Marquis de la Seigliére 
and all similar parts, and Lafont, of the Gymnase, with his irre- 
sistibly graceful impersonation of an aged Don Juan. From all these 
the public asked nothing better than that they should go on as they 
were. And I reserve a special place in my gallery of remembrance 
for Lafontaine, the actor who most deeply stirred my youthful 
enthusiasm. I can still see his high forehead shining with intelligence, 
his expressive eyes, his fascinating kindly smile. He could be both 
excellent and execrable in one and the same part, and was the only 
actor whom I ever saw vary his effects and abandon himself to inspira- 
tion when actually on the stage. 

But the artists of those days were first and foremost astonishing 
elocutionists. One went to the Vaudeville simply to hear Fargueil 
in the Mariage @ Olympe exclaim, “ J’aurais le maximum,” with an 
accent which brought a shuddering recollection of the Old Bailey. In 
the Effrontés one waited for Provost and his “ Que voulez-vous ? 
J’aime la gloire,” or Mme. Plessy’s “ Mais bats-moi donc,” or 
Samson’s “ De mon temps, on avait Dieu,” just as a little later the 
world crowded to hear Tamberlik’s high C. These mots came thick 
and fast throughout the dialogue, and the audience never wearied of 
them. They were repeated in the press and in society, and they 
made the success of the piece. 

Even after making almost all their characters brilliant, and putting 
epigrams into the mouths of absolute imbeciles, the authors were far 
from having exhausted their resources. It became the custom to 
introduce a character who had nothing to do but to make brilliant 
comments, and whose task it was to explain everything and to pass 
judgment upon everything in the half-serious fashion of a reviewer. 
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But was this character really invented by Augier or Dumas? Was 
it not a revival in another form of Moliére’s Ariste, the light sarcastic 
Liagueur replacing the gentle pedant of the older comedies? And to 
go back still further, are not both reminiscences of the Chorus of 
antiquity ? 

Dumas employs this device with even greater freedom than Augier. 
The drama seems at first sight the most impersonal of all forms of 
literary art: the showman’s place is to remain hidden behind his 
puppets. But Dumas could not so efface himself and relinquish his 
own personality, and for my own part I rejoice in his incapacity, for 
I can no longer conceal the fact that what I love best in his plays is 
just himself. What do I care if he did violate the rules of his art ? 
I hate your impassive people; I like to feel a heart beating behind 
novel or drama, more especially such a noble heart. Consequently— 
and this is a cardinal point—Dumas threw his whole heart and soul, 
his very self, into his work. He is on the stage in the person of 
Olivier de Jalin (Demi-Monde), or Ryons (L’ Ami des Femmes), or 
Rémonin (L’ Etrangere), or ten other characters, observing, directing, 
and criticising his‘own play, except where the critic happens to be 
merged in the lover. And this is why he loses himself in his work, 
whilst Augier contrives to remain apart. Augier did no more than 
enshrine his conception of life in his plays; Dumas poured into them 
his very life itself. 

Augier’s dramatic work might be summed up as a crusade against 
wealth and a defence of marriage. The social question, as it was then 
understood, was very simple. What modus vivendi could be established 
between the aristocracy of finance and the aristocracy of birth? What 
place could be found for the nobility in modern society? Clearly 
they might become soldiers or agriculturists, or, even at a pinch, sons- 
in-law, if due precaution were exercised. Which side does the author 
really espouse? I leave Le Gendre de M. Poiricr out of account, 
because there is something of Jules Sandeau in that play, and Jules 
Sandeau was always a little tainted with a sort of belated royalism. 
But even in the other plays it looks rather as if Augier were disposed 
to give the marquises the finest parts. Still, like a clever man who 
tries to propitiate every section of the public, he always placed a type 
alongside of his antitype, virtue by the side of vice, Verdelet, the 
modest, sober bourgeois, beside Poirier, the bourgeois eaten up with 
vanity, just as he contrasts the Due de Montmayran, who dons a 
volunteer’s helmet and goes off to the African wars, with the Marquis 
de Presle, who runs riot with his wife’s dowry; or again, Sergines 
the estimable journalist, with Vernouillet, who is utterly unscrupulous. 
Such skilful devices serve to disarm criticism, but serve also to confuse 
the moral. Still, it does not need any very long process of reflection 
to discover the author’s intention. Bowryeois at heart, he can only 
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castigate the owrycoisie somewhat after the method of Sancho Panza 
when undergoing his self-inflicted discipline. He wills not the 
death of the sinner, but rather that he should be converted and live. 
He believed in the future of the middle classes, and had no desire, 
like so many modern reformers, to deprive them of riches and power, 
but merely to cure them of certain ugly faults, the faults of parrenis, 
which he took upon himself to correct. Let them learn to place 
honour above money, to recognise that devotion and self-sacrifice 
are the price that must be paid for greatness and power. He is so 
sure that the middle-class ideal will rise from generation to genera- 
tion that he does not hesitate to make children teach their parents. 
It is not enough for young Charier that his father makes full retribu- 
tion to all the creditors belonging to an old and forgotten bankruptcy ; 
he must immolate himself upon the altar of fate, and make atonement 
for the luxuries and pleasures, to which he thinks he had no right, by 
embracing the hardships of a soldier’s life. And how does Mlle. 
Poirier win back her faithless scion of nobility? By three acts 
of disinterestedness, which might be not unfairly called three acts 
of folly; by paying debts which are not really due, by tearing up a 
letter which might prove a useful weapon in a law court, and by 
sending her husband to fight a duel, the very cause of which is an 
offence against herself. All this is, of course, exaggerated, but, like 
all his contemporaries, Augier believed firmly that on the stage 
honesty must assume heroic proportions, and the moral be writ so 
large that it could be read from every part of the house. Actors of 
antiquity mounted on stilts and spoke through speaking trumpets ; 
Augier’s moral philosophy followed their example. 

Augier had been a student at the Collége Henri IV., where the 
Orleans Princes were among his companions. In this ancient and 
famous institution he had imbibed the teachings of the philosophy 
known as eclecticism, which Victor Cousin was then forcing upon the 
university with all the authority of a dictator. This philosophy, 
borrowing as it did from Plato and Leibnitz, Descartes and Kant, 
without disdaining the rather unimaginative psychology of the 
worthy Reid and his successors, steadfastly maintained the existence 
of a personal God distinct from the natural order which He created and 
which He preserves, the spiritual character of the soul and its im- 
mortality, the theory of innate ideas, of free-will and responsibility, 
the double catalogue of works of mercy and justice, the rewards and 
punishments of a future life. It allowed dogma to shroud itself in a 
veil of possibility, and got on very well without it; it went so far as 
to give a provisional denial to the theory of miracles, and contrasted 
natural religion with theology. This is the philosophy which I feel 
throughout Augier’s work. 

Consequently he looked upon life as a desirable thing, and thence 
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arose his respect for the exalted ré/e of the mother. Himself the best 
of sons, he has drawn a sweet and touching picture of maternity in 
his Maman Guérin whose instinct discerns and baffles every rascally 
device. Motherhood, even when illegitimate, sanctifies. in his eyes, 
every woman who accepts its burdens; witness Madame Bernard in 
the Mourchambauit. But it was the defence of marriage which in- 
spired him more than anything else. His very first play disclosed 
his sentiments on this point. In ancient Athens itself, the very 
spot where the courtesan was the intellectual companion of man, and 
a married woman nothing more than a servant and a machine for 
bearing children, he laid the scene of a play which glorified married 
life and the one exclusive bond of love that unites the man for ever 
to one woman and the woman to one man. Ie was not content 
with fidelity after marriage : he would have a young man keep faith 
beforehand with her who was as yet unknown to him, but who, on 
her side, was guarding for him alone the innocent treasure of her 
thoughts. Listen to the despairing regrets of the man who lacked 
foresight and patience, and had failed to keep his heart pure, as 
beseemed the temple, which the divine guest was to enter : 


“Ah! maudite 4 jamais soit la premicre femme, 
(Jui de ce droit chemin a détourné mon dime ! 
Maudit soit le premier baiser qui m’a séduit ! 
Maudit tout ce qui m’a loin du bonheur conduit !”’ 


Thus Fabrice in L’ Arenturiére, and it is no idle curse. ‘‘ La femme 
sans pudeur,”’ it is said in another play, “n’est pas plus une femme 
que Phomme sans courage n’est un homme.” Crush her underfoot 
without merey as you would a snake. ‘This is what the old Marquis 
does in the Mariage @’ Olympe, it is what Fabrice comes near to 
doing in L’ Aventuriére, and it is the idea suggested to the spectator’s 
mind by the dénouement of the Lionnes Paueres. And who is it that 
speaks in this key and delivers these merciless sentences? Instead of 
a French dramatist of the Second Empire, you might imagine the 
speaker a Stubbes, a Stephen Cosson, a Prynne, or some voice still 
more remote, belonging to those fierce primitive societies where 
adultery was punished with death. Yet side by side with these out- 
bursts of severity there breathes a strange tenderness for the vaga- 
bond, the ill-regulated, and the irresponsible, whose failures are due 
to weakness, ignorance, or frivolity. Forgiveness is never far off, and 
it needs but a tear to obtain it. Herein Augier parts company with 
the Puritans only to draw closer to the Gospel. 

The author of LZ’ Avrenturiére is no frigid professor of morals, but a 
passionate lover of virtue. You find the same passion in Dumas, but 
his genius tends to pessimism ; enthusiasm for good becomes a fierce 
hatred of evil. And, in his eyes, the evil-doer is not he who violates 
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the law, but he who inflicts suffering upon a loving heart. Woman 
fills the whole stage in his theatre, just as she fills his thoughts and 
his whole life. Man plays only a secondary part; he is a satellite 
revolving round the principal luminary. By his conduct towards 
woman he must stand or fall; but by what rule shall she be judged ? 
Let her but love much and all her sins shall be forgiven her by 
Dumas. All virtue comes to her through love, or rather, love in her 
constitutes virtue. “ I] faut aimer,”’ says Mme. Aubray, “ n’importe 
qui, n’importe quoi, n’importe comment, pourvu qu’on aime!” The 
chief test of a woman’s sincerity is found in her devotion to her child, 
whether this child be born in wedlock or in lawless love. And as 
Mme. Aubray says again in this play—which is so poor a play and so 
admirable a book—* Jusqu’a ce qu’elle soit mére, la femme peut 
errer; elle peut ignorer ot réside le véritable amour et le chercher a 
tort et a travers. A partir de l’heure oii elle a un enfant, elle sait a 
quoi s’en tenir. Si elle se soustrait a ce devoir, c’est qu’elle est décidé= 
ment sans cour.” Against a final judgment like this there can 
hardly be any appeal; but wait a moment—here is a sentence which 
opens the door to the fullest indulgence. “II n’y a pas de méchants, 
pas de coupables, pas d’ingrats ; il n’y a que des malades, des aveugles 
et des fous.” 

Mme. Aubray goes beyond Dumas. If we want to get his point 
of view, we must seek it in Olivier de Jalin and M. de Ryons. 
The latter christens himself “ L’Ami des Femmes”; the former 
is their enemy. Doth these characters are to be found in Dumas’ 
own nature. With Ryons he holds out his hand to the woman 
who has not yet fallen though she is trembling on the brink, or to 
the woman already fallen but striving to retrieve her fall. For the 
other sort of woman, the “fille” who is a courtesan by birth and 
by instinct, in the person of Olivier de Jalin he shows no sort of 
chivalry or consideration; he crushes her even more brutally than 
Augier. If need be the judge will turn executioner. ‘ Tue-la!”’ is 
the conclusion of the famous pamphlet, and it is also the dénowement 
of the Femme de Claude. Tf he does not kill her, he kills her accom- 
plice ; if he spares both, he implants in our souls so bitter a disgust 
for feminine prostitution and masculine baseness that the effect is far 
greater than the spectacle of the most terrible vengeance could ever 
have produced. Hitherto the sort of morality which is a matter of 
feeling rather than of actual fact has hardly been understood in 
England. I took occasion to mention this dpropos of Sydney Grundy’s 
plays, to which Puritans take so much exception, although to my 
mind they are eminently healthy and invigorating. On the other 
hand, they applauded Robertson’s dénowements, although Robertson 
never suggested any rule of conduct, unless it were a stupid one, such 
as that the poor are of more moral worth than the rich. Nevertheless, 
he took good care to endow his heroes with this world’s goods in the 
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closing scene, which deprived his precept of all its value. If you read 
La Princesse Georges your whole soul will revolt against its dénouement, 
and I myself have great difficulty in reconciling my mind to it. The 
greatest sinner goes unpunished; the faithless husband is delivered 
from an infamous mistress, and has but to step back again across the 
threshold of conjugal felicity; the deceived husband is about to be led 
away to prison as a murderer ; the betrayed wife may indeed forgive, 
but she will suffer all her life; young Fondette gives his life as the 
price of his service in the courts of love. He has a mother, and that 
mother, whom I have never seen and do not know, but who interests 
me and wins my love solely because she is a mother who has lost her 
child, will suffer keenly enough to make me detest this ending to the 
play. And that half-comic, half-tragie figure of Cigneroi, in the 
Visite de Noces, whose love for his former mistress is reawakened by 
imagining the different ways in which she may betray him, and whom 
Dumas sends home again with his pretty sleeping baby and _ his 
smiling and innocent young wife, at the end of that short act which 
contains so many revelations as to the ugly depths of our moral 
nature. What does all this matter? Why need we trouble our- 
selves about the seeming injustice of fate, if only justice sits enthroned 
within, if our minds are set in the right direction, if we share the 
author’s vigorous and laudable indignation against these people and 
all their works? It is the righteous indignation of saints and philo- 
sophers, it represents all that is best in us; it is the salt of the earth, 
the leaven of sudden heroism, and is it not thereby also the inspirer of 
patient virtue ? 

I have recognised Dumas in Olivier de Jalin and de Ryons, and I 
find him also in the person of Rémonin in L’ Etrangére. The man is 
always the same, never weary of analysing and expounding the female 
heart. He sets forth his classification in the first act, and begins all 
over again in the second ; if there were ten acts we should have ten 
lectures by Rémonin. De Jalin and de Ryons were men of the 
world; Rémonin is a savant. “ L’Amour, c’est de la physique ; le 
mariage, c’est de la chimie.”” Here comes in the famous “theory of 
” Shall I confess that I rather misdoubt Dumas’ physics and 
chemistry ? They seem to me more curious than exact, more striking 
than profound. But the change indicates an important fact--the fact 
that since the author’s youth the world has advanced and that 
psychology is on the high road to becoming a science. 

I doubt whether there could be a great man now-a-days who was 
nota bit of an Anarchist. Alexandre Dumas treated our upper classes 
with the contempt that they deserve ; he abuses them in the style of 
Rousseau and Tolstoi. ‘ Notre fortune n’est pas a nous,” says Mme. 
Aubray’s son. “A qui done est-elle? A tous ceux qui en ont 
besoin.” So much for property; as for the institution of marriage, 
Dumas might be said to have attacked it, but only for the same good 
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reasons which led Augier to defend it. He wished to see divorce 
established that marriage might be strengthened and purified; he 
reached his goal, but it has proved only a halting-place. In short, all 
the great problems that occupy our minds and fill them with feverish 
anxiety are to be found in the writings of the last twenty years of his 
life. I should add that although, like his contemporary, he seeks to 
base the moral law upon natural sentiments, he keeps the higher 
sanction in reserve. 

The defeat of 1870 left an open wound ever bleeding in the heats 
of the two dramatists. Augier in Jean de Thommeray gives us a 
aristocratic young libertine for whom the p/ice of the Palais Royal 
becomes the way to Damascus. The sight of his father passing by at 
the head of a regiment of volunteers works his instant conversion : he 
throws himself into the ranks and demands a musket amidst cries of 
“Vive la France.” How far preferable to this theatrical scene is the 
simple exhortation addressed by Claude to his discipte in the silence of 
his laboratory: “Homme de vingt ans, qui as peut-étre encore 
quarante ans a vivre, que viens-tu me parler de chagrins d’amour ” 
C’était bon autrefois. Et ton Dieu qu’il te faut retrouver? Et ta 
conscience qu il te faut établir? Et ta patrie qu’il te faut refaire ? ” 
Solemn words, full of a sublime severity ; I pity the Frenchman who 
can hear or read them unmoved. 

These are your light-hearted triflers, your corrupters of youth! 
Ah! you will love them when you know them, but to know them you 
must get rid of the censorship, which puts you to bed like children just 
when grown-up people are beginning to discuss their affairs seriously. 
And you must also get rid of a certain ill-met race of adapters who 
disfigure these essentially French plays by Anglicising them instead of 
giving them to you just as they were written. It is easy to criticise 
and amend Augier’s and Dumas’ dramatic system, and to blame their 
abuse of wit and epigram, but moralists they are and must remain, and 
it would not be difficult to show that they share that honour with 
Barriére, Feuillet, Labiche, and Meilhaec himself—yes, even Meilhac. 
Frenchmen have always had a liking for introspection and for philoso- 
phising about their sentiments and passions; by such exercises they 
have acquired that quickness and subtlety of mind, and also that gift 
of emotion, which have drawn down upon them the reproach or the 
envy of other nations. In their sermons, their novels, their historical 
writings, this moralising tendency is for ever reappearing. The 
moralists represent, in short, the flower of our genius, the very essence 
of France. J)umas is one of the greatest, and if the day ever dawns 
when his pieces are no longer played, a volume of his sayings must be 
placed on the same shelf with Pascal’s Thoughts, with Montaigne’s 
Essays, and with the Maxims of Larochefoucauld. 

Aveustin Finon. 
(To be continued.) 
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CORSICAN BANDITS, AND OTHERS. 


Tus French are certainly the reverse of good colonists. This 
observation has not the merit of originality. M. Daudet in a recent 
letter to one of the papers admits as much, though he attributes their 
failure greatly to the want of encouragement and sympathy on the 
part of Government—which is, indeed, made answerable for many 
things. However this may be, the fact is patent to the British 
mind when the traveller passes even a few weeks in Algiers. In 
Corsica it requires a longer time, perhaps, to have the conviction 
borne in upon him, but there will be no escaping it in the end if he 
mixes at all with French residents and employés on the one hand, 
and with the natives on the other. The former seem to have no idea 
of making allowances for ignorance, or trying to see the best side of 
the people they have come to live amongst. They will tell you that 
these islanders are an idle, stupid race, inaccessible to educational or 
social culture, with no patriotism, no interest in politics, no care for 
anything beyond their own pockets and the success of the clan to 
which each belongs, and for the aggrandisement of which they will 
vote with the most flagrant injustice. To all which I would make 
but two observations. They are but children in the world’s civilisa- 
tion—passionate, warm-hearted, ignorant children, possessed of some 
rare and noble and some attractive virtues, which the French would 
do well to recognise. The other thing I would say is that, with 
certain recent scandals among the highly educated and highly placed 
in a great capital fresh in our minds, it is well to be lenient to the 
small corruptions incident to “ clanship ’’ in a narrow sphere. 

It is to enter my protest against the disparagement of the Corsican 
character, from personal observation, as well as to remove the false 
impression of the Corsican bandit so dear to the transpontine stage, 
that I take up my pen. A traveller may journey unarmed from one 
end of the island to the other in perfect safety. Crimes, except 
those arising from the heat of passion or the cherished “ vendetta,” 
are rare; and of what I may call “ mean” crimes I never heard an 
instance. Notes by the wayside are necessarily hasty and super- 
ficial, but there are facts about which a traveller cannot be mistaken, 
and which, when in direct contradiction to popular prejudice, it is 
only just to record. 


(1) That this is true was shown recently, when, at the making of the Bastia and 
Ajaccio Railroad, the jury of Corsicans for indemnity to property awarded preposterous 
sums to their friends, leaving others, with twice the amount of land confiscated, but 
poorly paid. 
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In journeying through this beautiful land it is impossible not to 
be struck with the absence of begging, and the general honesty of 
the people with whom one has to deal. Extortion, which has 
poisoned the pure air of many a mountain village in other countries, 
is here unknown. An urbanity, which reaches the elevation of kind- 
ness, characterises the manners of the native to the stranger whom 
he welcomes to his cottage. His pride is great, and he has been 
reared with ideas of hospitality which make him scorn to accept 
money for the shelter, the goat’s milk, bread, and garlic he freely 
offers. He has been bred, moreover, to restrain his natural curiosity, 
which is a marked characteristic in him, but which he rarely gratifies 
beyond the limits of good manners. When sketching, the children 
crowded round me, and evinced the liveliest interest in my work, 
but never disturbed me, holding each other back, and speaking under 
their breath, as the amazing reds and blues were splashed upon the 
paper. A bicycle appearing for the first time in a mountain 
village was gazed at in speechless wonder by old and young, till one 
urchin crept up on his hands and knees, and gently touched the tire, 
then scurried back, ashamed at having yielded to the temptation. 

[ am speaking of the dwellers in untrodden ways. Truth com- 
pels me to say that in the more vitiated air of Ajaccio the youngsters 
are less polite, nor is their behaviour so circumspect in regard to the 
throwing of stones as one might desire. When I think of Corsican 
youth, I prefer to recall some lads—about forty in number—I saw 
at Vico, playing at leap-frog in the moonlight, on a mountain road, 
and then swarming up a rock to rest from their labours, and sing in 
chorus what I take to have been legends or national stories, in verses 
of two lines each, then a pause; the narration being continued in 
this manner for a considerable time. Those who have heard German 
students sing Der Wirthirm Tochterlein will understand the story 
told in musical strophes, without a second part to the melody, which 
these Corsican songs seem to resemble. The effect of the young 
voices on this occasion, with their accompaniment of moonlight and 
mountain mist, was fancy-stirring and full of local colour. 

Napoleon—“ le Grand Empereur ”—lives in the hearts of the 
people as vividly as though he had died but yesterday. I was present 
at a curious scene at the theatre at Ajaccio, where an intolerable 
drama entitled Napoleon was performed by as villainous a company 
as ever trod provincial boards. The house was crammed, and the 
enthusiasm so great, with cries of “ Vive ’Empereur! ” that I thought 
it well to retire before Sir Hudson Lowe came on the scene, to be 
followed possibly by “A bas les Anglais!” The audience seemed 
really to be moved as one man by the frenzy of Imperialism. I 
was not surprised to hear, after this, that the Empress Eugénie, who 
wished to revisit Corsica, had decided, on advice, that it would be 
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unwise to do so. To the same fear of arousing popular feeling may 
be attributed the fact that the directions left in his will by the late 
Prince, generally known as “ Plon-plon,” that he should be buried at 
the “ Isles Sanguinaires,” have never been carried out. The tenacity 
to the “ Napoleonic Idea ” may be further illustrated by the fact that 
the hostility of a great Corsican house to the Buonapartes has never 
been forgiven ; its present representative is regarded with an heredi- 
tary resentment. An Ajaccian gentleman who was calling on an 
English lady rose and left the room on the entrance of a fellow- 
townsman whose great-uncle had been Napoleon I.’s opponent. 

Of brigands I have only a second-hand knowledge. ‘To my regret 
I am not on speaking terms with any bandit, but I have a friend who 
is: that is the next best thing. To dissipate, if possible, the romantic 
miasma in which the subject has so long been shrouded, I shall give 
his narrative in his own words. But first let me say this: when I was 
in Corsica, an outrage of very common occurrence in other countries, 
but absolutely without precedent—at all events for many years—in 
the island, had roused general wrath and consternation. The house in 
which Prince Windischgriitz was staying at Vizzavona was broken 
into by three bad characters from a neighbouring village, who extracted 
money at the gun’s muzzle from an unarmed, unprotected man. No 
attempt was made by the peasantry to screen the perpetrators of the 
crime; on the contrary, they were eager to secure the capture of the 
guilty men, which was effected without difficulty, and the two ring- 
leaders were sentenced to twenty and fifteen years’ hard labour 
respectively ; the third man to ten years’ imprisonment. This, in a 
country where the ordinary sentence is five years’ imprisonment for 
murder, speaks for itself. Robbery is, in fact, practically unknown 
here, while life, as the penalty for wounded pride or honour, is of 
small account. 

If the belief prevalent in France were true, that Corsica was a 
savage island tenanted by a race of cutthroat robbers, and that a man 
journeyed through it with his life in his hand, the incident I have 
named could not have elicited the feeling it did. These malefactors 
were not “ bandits,” as the term is understood here ; they were nothing 
more elevated than common robbers. The bandit, or outlaw, is one 
who, for some crime—probably the result of a “ vendetta,” or love- 
quarrel, ending in a stiletto thrust—has to fly to the mountains, where 
he dwells in the “ macchia,” protected by the peasants, and living 
chiefly on the game his gun provides. 

My friend Dr. Trotter, whose experience I shall now give in his 
own words, is a keen sportsman, and having been resident in Corsica 
more or less for seven years, and being a man not only of a kindly 
nature and frank manners, but endowed with rare discretion and tact, 
he has made friends with all sorts and conditions of men throughout 
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the country. To handle the rifle or the rod with as much skill as the 
medicine chest wins a peasant’s admiration and sympathy as well as 
his gratitude in many cases. The wife brings her sick child to the 
doctor when he returns with her husband from the snipe bog or the 
trout stream; and so his coming is hailed by both. His account of 
the Bellacoscia brothers, who for forty-five years resisted every effort 
of the French Government to capture them, and must have cost that 
Government over three million francs, is to be relied upon as the 
unadorned narrative of a personal experience. 

The elder brother, Antoine Bellacoscia, was pardoned by the 
authorities two years ago, “ because he had not killed any one for 
twenty years.” The younger one, Jacques, is still in the “ macchie,” 
and is known amongst the peasantry as “ The King of Corsica.” He 
on many occasions was Dr. Trotter’s guide and chassewr, and through 
him my friend made the acquaintance of his formidable brother. The 
following is the account of the introduction :— 


“T was fishing on the Gravona River, at a certain part near the 
village of Bocognano, where the river runs between the steep, wooded 
cliffs of the base of Monte d’Oro on the one side and some meadows 
and maize fields on the other. Very beautiful is this stretch of river, 
running in the deep, wild gorge, thickly wooded, with its crystal 
water now tumbling and foaming over the opposing rocks, now calm 
and tranquil in its deep bed beneath some overhanging cliff. We had 
chosen a suitable flat rock whereon to sit for luncheon, and had arrived 
at the whisky and cake stage of that repast when, upon raising my 
eyes which had been occupied in seeing that Antoine did not polish 
off the remainder of the contents of the flask at one fell swoop, 
I noticed a man on the bank watching us. His was a somewhat 
striking figure. Being used to the curiosity and attention of the 
natives, I should otherwise have taken no further notice of him. 
Slightly over the medium in height, he was of extremely powerful 
build, and his dress was unlike either peasant or proprietor. His head 
was covered with a black hat of very large brim, rather like our ‘ wide- 
awake,’ only not quite so round in form and with more brim, and he 
wore a double-breasted black jacket, like a light pea-jacket in shape, 
which was not buttoned and showed the usual Corsican red sash round 
his waist. His trousers were dark, and the lower part of the legs were 
tucked into his black boots, which reached up to the knee. Later, on 
closer acquaintance, I found that the rifle in his hand was a Winchester 
repeater, that his shirt was grey flannel, and that he had two large 
pockets on the inside of his jacket, each containing a revolver. 

“Calling Antoine’s attention to this figure by a grunt and an 
indication with my head (he could hardly speak any French and I 
could speak no Corsican), his face immediately lit up with recognition, 
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and he muttered ‘Jacques’; then, getting upon his feet, he shouted 
something in Corsican, which brought an answer from the other, 
and immediately Jacques began to scramble down the steep bank 
towards us. No sooner had he left the bank than another figure 
appeared upon it, armed with a double-barrelled sixteen-bore gun 
and a very powerful field glass, and there it stayed, continually on 
the watch, during the interview. This was Jacques’ son, also a 
bandit. The party was completed by two brindled dogs, of the cur 
type, one of which descended with the bandit, and the other went 
some distance off, on the opposite side to the son, to lie down in the 
macchie, to give notice of the approach of danger on that side. 

“On the arrival of the bandit, we shook hands, the two brothers 
kissing each other on both cheeks, and sat down. Then I could see 
that Jacques had rather a handsome face, though by no means a 
good-tempered one. Large, very dark eyes, shaded by heavy eye- 
brows, and a close-cut thick black beard, with a straight nose of 
rather over medium size, describes him as nearly asI am able. I 
found that his French was excellent—in great contrast to his brother, 
who could speak scarcely a word—and his manners were most polite, 
in fact almost polished. 

“Tn this relation it may be well to relate an amusing episode which 
occurred a short time later. A party of English people, including 
two ladies, who were staying at the Mountain Hotel some nine miles 
away, expressed their strong desire to see the celebrated Jacques, 
After consultation with the brother, I let them know that if they 
could be at a certain spot on the morning of the second day following, 
we might possibly be favoured with an interview. Unwisely some 
of the party let their intention leak out, and the landlady, getting 
wind of it, did her utmost to dissuade them from going, painting in 
graphic colours all sorts of imaginary dangers. However, their 
curiosity prevailed over their fears—I mean, of course, the ladies’— 
and at the appointed hour they were there. As guide we had a 
remarkable creature, a near relation of the Bellacoscia, who was 
known throughout the length and breadth of the island. Her name 
was Martha, though she was commonly called simply ‘“ Mart.” 
Dressed as a woman, her figure, hands, and feet, voice and bearing, 
were those of a man, and, to heighten the resemblance, she had a 
sparse, straggling grey beard. In strength she was the equal of any 
man, and in her younger days is said to have thrown any of the 
incautious so-called stronger sex who could be induced to wrestle 
with her. At the time of which I write she was about fifty years of 
age, and looked more, having unfortunately, amongst other masculine 
traits, a love for absinthe. Smoking was also numbered amongst 
her vices, and she was rarely seen without a cigar in her mouth. 
After a long march of more than two hours over rugged mountain 
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paths, we neared a hamlet consisting of two or three huts, and situated 
in a small valley amongst the very wildest of the wild rocky hills 
surrounding the base of the big Monte d’Oro. Here our guide left 
us, and we awaited the development of events, occupying ourselves 
meanwhile in the capture of two or three kinds of Corsican butterflies, 
for we were all entomologists. After some little time Mart reap- 
peared with the son, of whom I have already written. This time 
he was carrying the Winchester repeater and the field glass, and 
had been watching our approach from an adjacent height for some 
time before our arrival. Seeing that there were no gens-(’armes in 
disguise amongst our party, he led us to a hut in the door of which 
stood Jacques. He welcomed us much as the lord of a castle might 
have done, and apologised for having so little to offer; in fact, apples 
and honey seemed to be his only provisions at the time. As the 
appearance of the inside of the hut suggested its being already 
tenanted by undesirable inhabitants, we elected to lunch out of doors 
by the side of a spring. Having heard of the partiality of the 
bandit for good wine, I had taken care to bring a couple of bottles 
of old Corsican, which seemed to go down remarkably well. The 
wine provided by the landlady of the hotel, however, left much to 
be desired, and was probably poor Algerian somewhat watered. 
After lunch one of the ladies asked me if I thought Jacques would 
drink health with her, and upon my mentioning to him her wish, he 
at once made a bow and said: ‘Mais, avec le plus grand plaisir.’ 
Whilst drinking the wine it was impossible to help seeing, by the 
contortions of his face, that he was not enjoying himself hugely, 
though he gallantly finished the tumbler and tried to look happy. 
When the second lady, however, in her turn asked to drink with him 
in the same wine, it did for him, and with ‘ Mais, trop @honneur, 
madame, s'il vous plait, apres,’ he made a low bow and sat down. 
Needless to say, the ‘apres’ never came. 

“The hamlet where this took place and the property around is all 
owned by the Bellacoscia family. When the French Government 
made its great effort to capture the two bandits Jacques and Antoine, 
troops were sent from Ajaccio and Bastia on different sides of Monte 
d’Oro and a cordon drawn round the base of the mountain. This 
cordon was maintained for a fortnight or more in the belief that the 
brothers would be starved out, and to ensure this the whole of their 
family and relations to the number of over fifty persons were lodged 
in prison. ‘The expense of commissariat was very great, as the line 
was not then completed, and provisions for the troops had to be 
sent by water, and what was the result? The brothers had 
received intelligence of the movement before the troops had 
even started from the two centres, and whilst one, Jacques, 
was calmly watching them day after day with his glass from a 
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neighbouring mountain, Antoine was taking Government pay as «a 
labourer on the road crossing the Col de St. George some twenty miles 
distant. Of course, all the cattle belonging to the bandits were con- 
fiscated, but when the family and relations were led out of prison 
they produced documents showing that everything had been made 
over to them, brought an action, and recovered every penny from 
Government. 

“The tales of adventure, hairbreadth escape, and hardship told by 
the brothers and their relations are endless and would fill volumes. 
Jaques writes a complete diary of his life, and some day it will be 
published. One adventure I will relate here. Jacques, thinking all 
was safe, had gone to a lonely hut, inhabited by an aunt or grand- 
mother, to pass the night. Somehow or other, by treachery, the 
gens-armes knew of his visit, and during the night surrounded the 
hut. Upon their approach, his dogs at once gave the alarm, and 
instantly realising his danger the bandit took measures to save himself. 
Hastily cramming the bed-clothes and any articles of dress available 
into a sheepskin sack, he gave his old relative a pistol and told her to 
discharge it out of the window, and at the same time throw out the 
sack when he should shout at her. Having reached and unlocked the 
door, he shouted to her and she did as he had told her. The gens- 
(armes, seeing something spring from the window after firing at 
them, thought it was Jacques, and in the bad light fired their rifles at 
the figure and rushed up to it. At that moment Jacques opened the 
door within ten yards of them, and fleeing round the house into the 
darkness, escaped. Another instance of the presence of mind of these 
men, accustomed to find themselves at any moment in danger of their 
lives, comes to my mind. Hoping to gain the reward offered for their 
capture, a man offered to betray the two brothers to the gens-/armes. 
He had been with the Bellacoscia the previous day, and knew that 
they meant to pass from one mountain to another by a certain pass. 
The traitor and gens-d’armes having reached the pass, sat down in a 
little hollow on one side of the road and began to make their dejeuner, 
putting down their rifles against the sides of the rock, as they did not 
expect the bandits for some hours. Antoine and Jacques, however, 
by chance set out much earlier than they had intended, and crossing 
the ridge found themselves almost amongst the soldiers. Instantly 
shooting the traitor dead with the repeating rifle, they covered the 
soldiers, and forbidding any one of them to move on pain of death, 
they slowly passed the group, then one of them remained at about 
twenty paces still covering the gens-/’armes with his rifle, whilst the 
other walked fifty yards or so, and facing about in his turn, covered the 
retreat of his brother. In this manner they escaped without a shot 
being fired at them, and left the gens-d’armes to their own reflections 
and the removal of the dead traitor.” 
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The hero of these adventures, Jacques Bellacoscia, died two years 
ago: not by the stiletto of his enemy, nor by the bullets of the 
gens-darmes, but of pneumonia, which counts more victims than either. 
With him may be said to have disappeared the last of the true 
Corsican bandits; the poor wretches who now “take the macchia” 
to escape justice being mostly captured in a very short time. 

That the “vendetta”? should have survived so many obsolete 
institutions as it has in Corsica is due partly to the primitive character 
of the inhabitants, so tenacious of old habits, so slow to imbibe new 
ideas; partly to the lack of good colonists—not men seeking to 
realise rapid fortunes that they may return to Paris, but men resolved 
to make their homes among the people, whom they should lift and 
lead upwards from the ancestral paths of violence and the old 
traditions of sloth. The Government does what it can; but it needs 
a perseverance and forbearance foreign to the French character to 
make the incomer strike roots in soil, however rich, to which he is not 
indigenous, and declare, like Ruth, “thy people shall be my people.”’ 
The true spirit of a colonist who, resolving to build up a home in a 
strange land, is not easily discouraged by the human or physical 
difficulties that beset him, and cheerfully attacks both—this is 
wanting in our brilliant, inventive, impatient neighbours, whose 
counsel of perfection is bounded by a boulevard. And so Corsica, 
in the interior, remains much as it did when Boswell visited it more 
than a hundred years ago; and the English traveller sighs to remem- 
ber what wight have been if the Duke of Portland had not forgotten 
to open his letters when the crown of Corsica was offered to 
George III. The vicissitudes through which the island went -at 
that time have been admirably summarized from the correspondence 
of Sir Gilbert Elliot, in a recent article in the Edinburgh Review, 
which I have read since writing the above, and which leaves me 
nothing to add to the above notes. 

Haminron Aipé. 
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CAPTAIN MAHAN’S “ NELSON.”? 


Tue object of this masterly work, which has been justly welcomed 
with universal praise, is, the distinguished author informs us, two- 
fold. Captain Mahan has sought, in describing the career of Nelson, 
to place before the reader a clear account of the effects of the power 
of England at sea when this had attained its highest development, 
and at the same time to present a living image of the personality of 
the first of modern British seamen. Subject to a few observations I 
shall make afterwards, he has admirably succeeded in the first of 
these tasks; in the celebrated volumes of ‘‘ Sea Power ” alone—and I 
do not forget De La Graviére’s valuable work—have the exploits of 
Nelson and their immense results in making England supreme on her 
own element been set forth with equal research, skill, and force of 
description. The second task, however, as Captain Mahan has 
remarked, is by many degrees more trying and difficult: it is the 
special excellence of this truly great writer that he has accomplished 
it, I may almost say, to perfection. For many reasons that need not 
be dwelt on, the character of Neison has not been thoroughly under- 
stood: even English critics have denied his genius ; he has naturally 
found detractors among Frenchmen; there has been a tendency to 
regard him mainly as a hero indeed, conspicuous for his mighty 
deeds and for his energy and resource in naval warfare, but not 
endowed with very high mental powers, and somewhat narrow and 
coarse in the range of his thought. It is the peculiar merit of Cap- 
tain Mahan that he has once for all dissipated this false notion, and 
has given us a lifelike portrait of the true Nelson both on the intel- 
lectual and the moral side—of the man, in a word, in his strength and 
his weakness. ‘This work does not conceal the shortcomings of the 
ereat Admiral, few as these were, in his splendid career; it dwells on 
the one dark episode of his life severely, but with a due regard to 
justice; it fully points out the evil results that followed. But 
Captain Mahan has been the first writer who has formed a complete 
estimate of Nelson’s powers ; has shown what he was in the sphere of 
thought as well as of action; has explained his capacity as a diplo- 
matist and director of war, as well as a great captain in the shock of 
battle; and has accurately set forth the supreme influence he had in 
determining the course of events. This account of Nelson, composed 
with a real student’s care, corresponds to a well-formed conception and 

1) The Life of Nelson the Embodiment of the Sea Power of Great Britain. By Captain 
A. T. Mahan, D.C.L., LL.D. London. 1897. 
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gives proof of admirable research; but the portrait shows imagination as 
well as insight ; it is alike attractive and brilliant in the extreme. It 
is unnecessary to dwell on the professional knowledge and the learning 
in which these pages abound, nor yet on the general excellence of the 
author’s style. It is the simple truth that we have never had a great 
biography of Nelson before. Captain Mahan is not, as he has said, 
“a gleaner in this field’ ; he is the reaper who has first shown what 
a harvest it contains. 

No work of man, however, is without blemishes ; and exception 
may perhaps be taken to parts of this book, especially to omissions 
to be traced in it, and even to a few of the author’s conclusions. 
Captain Mahan has expressly told us that he has not aimed at dis- 
cussing battles or the large operations of war, except as they directly 
concern Nelson; he has carried out this purpose with the severest 
logic. But in treating his subject from this point of view he has 
left considerations partly out of sight which ought to be borne in 
mind in following the career of Nelson, and in assigning him his true 
place as a great master of war. Tor example, Captain Mahan has 
not dwelt, in these pages, on the extraordinary inferiority of the 
French and the Spanish navies, compared to the British, in Nelson’s 
day; this should be kept in mind in reviewing the Nile and Tra- 
falgar, and especially in examining the famous projects of Napoleon 
to effect a descent on England. I think, too, that the faults of 
Brueys and Villeneuve ought to have been placed in more striking 
relief ; and I could have wished to have seen rather a fuller descrip- 
tion of one or two of the great battles, especially of the conduct of 
Jervis at St. Vincent. No doubt all this has been admirably told in 
the second part of the work on “ Sea Power,” and the author probably 
did not wish to repeat himself; still, the narrative in these respects 
is somewhat incomplete. Here De La Graviére’s book may still be 
studied with profit. The general effect of these omissions is to raise 
Nelson to a rather higher level in war than impartial history perhaps 
has done; and there is exaggeration, I believe, in the statement 
that Trafalgar inevitably led to Moscow and Waterloo. Unques- 
tionably Nelson, in Captain Mahan’s phrase, was “ the arch subverter’”’ 
of Napoleon’s designs : he baffled his great adversary over and over 
again; he very possibly averted invasion from our shores; his de- 
cisive victories at sea impelled Napoleon to adopt the Continental 
System, a main cause of his ruin. But had not Napoleon given a 
free rein to his insatiable ambition and lust of conquest, had he been 
a more prudent and wiser statesman, he would probably, for aught 
that Nelson could have done, have died lord of his immense empire : 
the power of England at sea could have chained him to the land; it 
could hardly have caused his tremendous overthrow. Captain Mahan’s 
verdict, in the case of Carracioli, is, I believe, in the main just; but 
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I cannot accept his judgment on Nelson’s conduct in the instance of 
the capitulation of Foote: this may be palliated, but in no sense 
justified. The style of this work, I have said, is admirable in the 
main; it is free from a certain stiffness visible in the “ Sea Power” 
volumes; but a few of the author’s sentences are still rather involved,. 
and some of his words do not flow from the well of English undefiled. 

Captain Mahan has properly dwelt on the early years of Nelson, 
for in his case, as in that of most eminent men, the qualities that 
make for greatness appear in youth; and the effect of circumstance, 
too, must be taken into account. Authentic anecdotes, well told in 
these pages, show that the boy gave proof, before he had reached his 
teens, of the intrepid courage and the high sense of honour so 
characteristic of the future warrior; and, notwithstanding the errors 
of his life, Nelson acquired in the home of his English parsonage the 
deep sense of religion which never left him, and was one cause of his 
hatred of “ the Godless Frenchmen” of his time. In the first years 
of the life of Nelson at sea—that is, from 1770 to the end of the 
American War—as Captain Mahan has taken care to point out, we 
easily perceive signs of the heroic nature and of the activity and 
resource in war which the great master was ere long to develop. In 
his conduct at the attack on Fort San Juan we see the quick intelli- 
gence and the readiness to seize the occasion, whatever the risk, which 
were among Nelson’s most distinctive gifts; and, akin to this, the 
firm self-reliance, perhaps the best excellence of a true leader of men. 
Instances of dash and dauntless courage abound ; but what was per- 
haps most characteristic of the man at this time, as Captain Mahan 
takes care to dwell on, was the influence Nelson acquired over those 
around him, and especially the high esteem in which his superiors 
held him, evidence of the magical effect of genius and of a nature 
especially commanding sympathy, not the least precious of Nelson’s 
qualities. Nelson was too young when his active life began to have 
had much time for professional studies. Unlike Napoleon, he had 
not the advantage of a long and careful training in the art of war; 
and this, as Captain Mahan very truly says, may have been one 
reason that some of his military conceptions were far from perfect, 
and that he was hardly a naval strategist of the very highest order. On 
the other hand, Nelson was admirably versed in the practical work of’ 
his calling in all its branches. The skill and experience he acquired 
as a pilot when a boy may have stood him in good stead at the Nile 
and Copenhagen ; and his early promotion, no doubt, encouraged the 
faculty of command and of bearing responsibility whatever the 
weight, so conspicuous in many passages of his career. And, as 
Captain Mahan has well shown, the ardent spirit of Nelson, even in 
his first youth, “ o’er informed the puny tenement of clay.” It is 
astonishing that so great a commander should have been so delicate 
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and frail a man: he resembled the Grand Condé in this respect, with 
whom he had certain points in common. 

At the close of the American War Nelson had made his mark as a 
most promising officer. Captain Mahan has added much to our 
knowledge of his life and career during the next ten years, especially 
as this bears on his character. Nelson steadily disobeyed his superior’s 
commands on one occasion of great importance—the first notable 
instance of the self-confidence, more than once certainly shown in 
excess, which illustrated his daring and independent spirit. He 
enforced, against the directions of Hughes, the provisions of the 
famous Navigation Acts against American traders in the West Indies. 
It may safely be said that no other captain of his day would have 
ventured to take so audacious a step. Equally remarkable was his 
boldness and energy in denouncing and exposing the frauds of officials 
of the old Navy Board, who made large fortunes by abuses on our 
foreign stations. The intelligence and capacity he displayed in this 
matter attracted the attention and gained the praise of George Rose, 
the well-known intimate friend of Pitt. But Nelson had crossed and 
offended powerful interests ; he had against him the great passive force 
of the routine of the service; and for a long time he was not only harassed 
by litigation at heavy cost, but was not a favourite with the Admiralty 
chiefs. rom whatever reason, he incurred the censure of Hood, who 
had singled him out for praise in the American War; he certainly 
was disliked in the circles of the Court, not improbably, as Captain 
Mahan conjectures, owing to his intimacy with the future William IV., 
for some years under the Royal ban on account of his conduct when 
his father became insane. The most interesting passage, however, in 
the life of Nelson at this period was his ill-fated marriage, the cause 
ultimately of misery and public scandal that has cast a shadow over 
an illustrious name. Nothing can be more admirable, just, and 
discerning than Captain Mahan’s treatment of this most unhappy 
subject. He does honour to the blameless life of the future Lady 
Nelson, to her patient endurance of cruel wrongs, to her noble silence 
under provocations that few would have borne; but he truly shows 
that she did not possess the qualities that would attract Nelson’s 
deepest affections, and that she never reached the depths of his being 
and made them her own. The love that he felt for her, as his letters 
clearly show, was as moonlight unto sunlight, and as water unto wine ; 
it never rose to the height of impassioned sympathy. Nelson, in fact, 
had not only the vehement spirit which turns away from a weak 
nature, he had the imagination that makes ideals of women. Before 
he became acquainted with Mrs. Nesbitt he had had attachments which 
moved his innermost feelings; and her somewhat cold, emotionless, 


and commonplace nature made her no fit helpmeet for a hero of his 
enthusiatic character. 
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At the outbreak of the French Revolutionary war, Nelson, disliked 
as he was in high places, received the command of the Agamemnon, 
ship that will always be associated with his name. This episode of 
his career is tolerably well known ; yet Captain Mahan has thrown a 


good deal of fresh light on passages in it that deserv 
Nelson was now for the first time in the Mediterranean, tl 
his most important commands; and the experience he 


‘e attention. 
ie theatre of 
acquired at 


this time in that great inland sea stood him, he has informed us, in 


valuable stead. Our navy fought no great battle in 
in the waters that were to be the scene of the Nile, 


those years 
though two 


opportunities were certainly lost; yet Nelson became a man of con- 


spicuous mark. He was the master spirit of the siege 


» of Bastia, 


and showed no ordinary diplomatic tact in dealing with the jealous 
chiefs of the two services. The fall of Corsica, which might have had 


momentous results, is largely to be ascribed to him. 


As is well 


known, too, had he commanded in the place of Hotham, in March 
and July, 1795, he would probably have destroyed the fleet of 
Martin: the comments he made on his feeble superior’s conduct 
were no empty or vainglorious boasts, and indicate what he might 


have accomplished himself; and had he overthrown the 


French fleet 


it is not unlikely that Bonaparte could not have invaded Italy and 
achieved his marvellous triumphs on the Adige. Captain Mahan’s 


account of the indecisive action ending in the capture of 
and the Ca Ira is different from that of French writers, 
of the wind at the moment shows it is the more accurate. 
significant feature, however, of Nelson’s career in the 


the Censenr 
but the state 

The most 
Agamemnon 


is what has been noticed already as distinguishing him even in early 


youth: he inspired his chiefs with extreme confidence 
he was looked up to and loved by his officers and men. 


in him, and 
He was con- 


tinually employed in independent commands, some difficult, some 


of real importance; he was the favourite lieutenant 


of men so 


different in character as Hotham, Hood, and Jervis, and he was the 


idol of subordinates and of a devoted crew. 
Captain Mahan has dwelt at some length and with 


much effect 


on a passage in this phase of Nelson’s career which had previously 
attracted little attention. The conquest of Corsica gave England a 
strong position on the flank of the French army that threatened Italy 
in 1795-6, and, had the British fleet been able to operate in force, 
the communications of the French along the Riviera might have been 
seized or paralysed. But Hotham had lost the chance of destroying 


the French fleet, and he was compelled to keep it within 


Toulon with 


his own; and he was only able to detach Nelson with a petty 


squadron to harass and thwart the enemy. Nelson 


impeded the 


}'rench movements to some extent; he checked the neutral trade that 


carried supplies to the French, disregarding again superior orders ; 
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and he always maintained that he could have defeated the right 
wing of Bonaparte’s army in its march towards Genoa in April, 1796, 
had not Beaulieu made a premature attack—a stroke that would have 
prevented the battle of Montenette, and perhaps changed the course 
of a magnificent campaign.’ But Nelson’s force was wholly inade- 
quate: what he accomplished only shows what might have been done 
had the whole British fleet been able to descend from Corsica and to 
attack the French with real effect. The military projects of Nelson 
at this time, Captain Mahan acknowledges, were somewhat crude : 
he could not have stopped the advance of the French by occupying 
a position on their flank with a few thousand men; it was idle to 
suppose that Napoleon on the Adige would attempt to send a detach- 
ment to invade Corsica, and, curiously enough, that great commander 
had condemned some time before a plan to make a descent on the 
shores of Italy by a fleet co-operating with the army, which Nelson 
certainly thought possible.? Nelson, in fact, was never a great 
strategist—a strategist, at least, to be compared with Napoleon. A 
naval officer, he said, “‘ had nothing to do with plans”; this was not 
the view of the designer of the campaign of Italy. Yet Nelson’s 
heroic spirit was true to itself, and his keen intelligence did not fail 
him when he condemned almost unreservedly the somewhat feeble 
policy of abandoning the Mediterranean in 1796, when Spain had 
joined her arms with those of France. This, Nelson thought, 
deprived England of a chance of a great naval victory, and certainly 
subjected to French influence the weak States of Northern and Central 
Italy. It may, indeed, have affected the counsels of Austria, and 
had an effect on Leoben and Campo Formio. 

These volumes contain a graphic account of the brilliant conduct of 
Nelson in the Minerve, when he threaded the Mediterranean in the 
teeth of hostile squadrons in overwhelming strength ; was victorious 
in a fine frigate action ; succeeded in carrying away the naval material 
at Elba; and returned after reconnoitring the French and Spanish 
coasts. His peculiar character, however, most distinctly appears in 
his resolve, upon the spur of the moment, to follow to the West Indies 
a Spanish fleet which he thought was about to attack our colonies ; 
this was an anticipation of the chase of Villeneuve. Captain 
Mahan tells this anecdote, I think, for the first time. The fortunes 
of England had sunk to the lowest point they reached in the great 
war with France during the first few weeks of 1797. England had 
not a single ally on the Continent; her overtures for peace had 
been rejected with scorn; the enemy’s fleets exceeded her own in 

(1) This movement of the French right seems to have been disapproved by Napoleon. 

(2) Captain Mahan, in a striking passage, vol. i., p. 218, has pointed out the analogy 
between a descent of this kind and Napoleon’s famous projects of a descent on England 
in 1803—5. Nelson did not think an invasion oi England at all impossible. 
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numbers; she was threatened with national bankruptcy at home ; 
disaffection was sapping her maritime strength; Ireland had only 
just been saved from invasion. The victory of St. Vincent was the 
first sign of the change of the tide of adverse events, a victory Jervis 
truly said “ the country required.” In his account of this memorable 
passage of arms, Captain Mahan, I have said, has kept, perhaps, too 
closely to the conspicuous and admirable part played by Nelson ; this, 
no doubt, was the biographer’s purpose, but the narrative might have 
been more complete and ample without leaving the special subject of 
this work. The general features of the battle are, indeed, well 
described ; but Captain Mahan scarcely discusses the conduct of 
Jervis, particularly whether he acted rightly in directing the British 
fleet to tack in succession, a question of naval tactics debated ever since 
that day. But certainly Nelson struck the decisive stroke ; Cordova’s 
fleet would probably have escaped with trifling loss had not Nelson 
wore the Captain out of line and flung himself into the midst of a 
mass of foes: this was one of the most notable instances in his 
career of his intuitive genius in making an opportunity his own, of 
his wonderful energy, and of his self-reliance, for he acted without, 
and even against, orders. Yet Nelson’s boldness was not rashmess: 
he was well aware of the inferiority of the Spanish ships; he has 
said himself that the “combat was not in truth unequal’? when he 
actually engaged three or four first-rates. No warrior ever knew 
better than Nelson what could and what could not be done on a given 
occasion. 

I must pass over the attack on Teneriffe, one of the only two failures 
of Nelson in war. The effort made by the boats was a forlorn hope ; 
but Captain Mahan has remarked that had Nelson been in the place 
of Troubridge in the attempt to seize the heights, he would, not 
improbably, have been successful. Nelson was not rewarded as he had 
deserved for St. Vincent; but he had become known as the most 
rising of our naval officers, and good judges had predicted his future 
eminence. The first part of his career may be said to have ended at 
this point: Captain Mahan has contrasted it with the second part in. 
one of the finest passages of this biography, which I regret I have not 
sufficient space to quote. Nelson, promoted to the rank of Rear- 
Admiral, was soon given a Mediterranean command by the special 
directions of Lord Spencer, and with the cordial assent of Jervis, a 
leader of a very different type, but who thoroughly understood his 
great lieutenant’s powers. Irom this time forward, as Captain Mahan 
has observed, the great struggle between France as supreme on the 
land and England as supreme on the seas went on; and the triumph 
of England, on her own element, was indisputably due more to Nelson 
than to any other personage. The ascendancy of England at sea had 
been of late assured, but she had gained no decisive naval victory ; it 
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was for Nelson to inscribe on her flag “ Veni, vidi, vici.” I could 
have wished that Captain Mahan had set forth more fully in this work, 
as in his “Sea Power,” the essential difference between the hostile navies 
at this time, for this contributed certainly to the events that followed, 
though it does not detract from Nelson’s merits. The French still 
possessed the better warships, but the Revolution had fatally injured 
the maritime strength of France : admirals, captains, and crews were 
ill trained and bad ; the French fleets were unqual to a great enterprise. 
The British navy, on the other hand, had gradually attained very 
high excellence : Jervis had made his fleet an admirable instrument of 
war ; it was now to fall into the hands of a great captain who, with 
subordinates of the best quality, was to show what it could accomplish 
to the European world. It is unnecessary to dwell on the long chase 
of the Toulon armament when Bonaparts made his descent on Egypt. 
A young Admiral had never a more weighty charge, and never was a 
difficult task carried out with more untiring energy and resource. 
Nelson was unfortunate in the first instance, especially in the accident 
that befell the Vanguard; and his want of frigates deprived him, as 
he said, “ of his eyes.” But he rightly divined his enemy’s purpose ; 
he pursued his quarry with the activity he alone possessed ; and though 
Napoleon showed his characteristic craft in turning aside from his 
direct course towards Crete, Nelson would have caught him at sea had 
he had enough look-out vessels. That Nelson reached Alexandria 
before the French, as Captain Mahan has rightly shown, was due to 
information incorrect as regards time. 

The memorable battle that followed is well known ; it was perhaps 
the masterpiece of naval warfare, the most scientific of Nelson’s 
victories. The faults of Brueys have been often pointed out: he 
ought not to have been in the Bay of Aboukir; he ought, when he 
had adopted this course, to have strengthened his van with heavy land 
batteries, as Bonaparte had expressly directed ; he ought, like Hood at 
St. Kitts, to have so moored his line as to have enabled its parts to 
support each other ; and, as Captain Mahan has remarked, he ought not 
to have left a wide interval between each of his ships, enabling a bold 
enemy to get in between them. The Nile could not have been won 
had the defence been better ; but it was one of the greatest of Nelson’s 
merits that he took the measure at once of his unskilled opponent, and 
that he turned these bad dispositions to the very best advantage. 
Captain Mahan has not enlarged enough, perhaps, on the mistakes of 
Brueys, in order to make his account of the battle complete; but he 
has admirably described the tactics of Nelson and the conduct of his 
well-trained, able, and experienced captains. Nelson had arranged 
the general plan of his attack long before: he expected to find the 
French fleet at anchor, and he had always intended to crush the van 
of Brueys, though probably Foley deserves the credit of doubling the 
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hostile line and assailing it inshore. In the execution of a very fine 
conception, extreme daring was seconded by perfect skill and fore- 
thought, and every British captain conspicuously did his duty. The 
rapidity and boldness of the night attack disconcerted the terrified 
French officers, and was a stroke of the genius of a great captain ; but 
the admirable care observed in making the advance, the precautions 
taken to fight a battle in the dark, and the judicious order to anchor 
by the stern, which certainly saved many British lives,'—these are 
excellent examples of skill and prudence, and it may fairly be said 
that Nelson and his officers alike were worthy of each other.2 The 
general result was that the French van was overpowered by a superior 
force, while the centre hardly assisted, at least for a time, and the rear 
was unable to fire a shot; and though the catastrophe of the Orient 
precipitated the event, a decisive triumph was secured from the first 
moment. Had Nelson not been seriously wounded, not a French ship 
would have perhaps escaped : as it was, the Nile was, in Nelson’s phrase, 
a conquest. 

The Nile renewed the League of Europe against France, im- 
prisoned Napoleon within his conquest, and struck a blow from 
which the French navy never recovered. It may have also prevented 
the descent on India, which Nelson, Captain Mahan points out, 
believed was not an impossible exploit; he agreed in this respect 
with Napoleon, whose design has been generally deemed extravagant. 
It is lamentable to turn from this glorious triumph to the one 
deplorable episode in the life of Nelson. The frailties of genius 
may be often disregarded; but the unhappy relations of Nelson 
with Emma Hamilton had a marked effect on his career for a time, 
and Captain Mahan has properly dealt with them in a discriminating 
and very impartial survey. He has, perhaps, given too much 
prominence to the gossip of fine ladies and gentlemen, who disparaged 
the cast-off mistress of Greville and could not endure her courtesan 
manners. Dut he has drawn a striking likeness of this remarkable 
woman: she was a consummate actress and a real enchantress, coarse 
and vulgar as she was in some of her ways, and she probably reached 
the heart of Nelson through her sympathy with his heroic nature. 
He fell under the spell of the siren, and her fascinations were made 
more potent by her adroit flattery, and by the authority she exercised 
over a brilliant Court, which lavished on him favours of all kinds, 
and stimulated his deep-felt hatred of the French. There can now 
be no doubt that Nelson’s relations with Emma Hamilton became 
criminal; and the sin was aggravated by the deception which was 
practised on the unfortunate old man, who, though her husband, 

(1) See on this point, Lathom Browne, p. 198, Life of Nelson. 


(2) See a most remarkable passage in this work, vol. ii., p. 42, on the danger and 
difficulty of the attack at the Nile, and on the admirable conduct of Nelson’s captains 
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was led to believe that Nelson was his loyal friend. Captain Mahan 
has not palliated guilt and duplicity; but he has reconciled, in a 
measure at least, Nelson’s conduct with his more noble qualities ; 
he made a false idol of a most artful woman, whom he thought one 
of the paragons of her sex. The connection, however, with Emma 
Hamilton was attended with untoward results during the remaining 
part of Nelson’s command at this time. It kept him at Naples 
when he ought to have been elsewhere; it led him to disobey a 
superior’s orders, on one occasion when there was no excuse; it 
perhaps prevented him from being present at the siege of Malta. 
It exposed him, too, to just censure at home, and gave pain and 
offence to his best friends; and the consciousness that he was acting 
wrongly soured, in some degree, his nature, and made him morose 
and at odds with faithful companions in arms. 

Nelson was the chief military adviser at the Court of Naples in 
1798-99, and urged the premature advance on Rome, indisputably a 
strategic and a political mistake. He soon, however, found out what 
Mack was made of ; and it may be said for him that the Neapolitan 
army considerably wager the French in numbers, and even made 
a goodly appearance. Captain Mahan has fully described the two 
incidents, in this part of the public life of Ne Json, which history has 
most severely judged; the biographer has here been, I think, too 
lenient. The execution of Carracioli may, in itself, be justified: he 
was certainly guilty of a grave offence; but there are circumstances 
in his case that pleaded for mercy; and, as Captain Mahan admits, 
the proceedings were carried out with indecent haste, and wore a 
look of revengeful cruelty. The affair had much in common with 
that of the Due @Enghien: the Due was charged with acts that 
brought him within the reach of the law; but that does not justify 
the tragedy of Vincennes. I cannot concur with Captain Mahan in 
his estimate of the account of Nelson in the matter of the surrender 
of the insurgents at Naples. The capitulation had been approved 
by the British officer on the spot; it had been sanctioned by chief 
adherents of the Court; it was a contract for value in no doubtful 
sense; and whether it was executed or not made, I think, no differ- 
ence. Nelson should not have repudiated a binding pledge of this 
kind, and handed over many victims to a miserable death; the 
reasons he alleged appear to me pure sophistry, and ought not 
to deceive an impartial mind. The only excuse that can be made 
for him is to be found, I believe, in the circumstances of the time. 
The age was one when public compacts and treaties were trampled 
under foot, over and over again, and when political passions raged 
furiously ; it was the age of the murder of the French envoys at 
Rastadt, of the violation of the capitulation of Dresden, of the 
lamentable fate of Ney and Murat; and Nelson was not superior to 
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influences of this kind. He was, in fact, a vehement partisan of the 
Court of Naples; and Captain Foote always persisted that, in this 
unhappy business, he was beguiled by the counsels of Emma 
Hamilton. 

Nelson was under a cloud, in high places at least, when he returned 
to England with the two Hamiltons, and braved society by a 
scandal he did not try to conceal. The final breach with his unhappy 
wife followed: Captain Mahan has feelingly and tenderly described 
the scene. Nelson was soon engaged in the work of war again ; but 
not improbably the prejudice he had inspired, notwithstanding his 
splendid feat at the Nile, may have been the cause that he was not 
in chief command in the arduous enterprise against the League of 
the Northern Powers. Captain Mahan has well sketched the 
masterly policy of Napoleon in forming this coalition; but, in the 
Baltic as on the Mediterranean seas, the great Englishman battled 
our mighty enemy. Captain Mahan’s account of the expedition 
against Copenhagen, and of the decisive part in the operations played 
by Nelson, forms one of the best chapters of this work; it is 
thorough, complete, and very graphic. Though impeded and crossed 
by a timid superior, Nelson was the soul of a very difficult venture ; 
on no occasion, perhaps, were all his powers made equally manifest 
in a combined effort. ‘‘ Copenhagen,” De La Graviére has said, 
‘“‘is his masterpiece as a great seaman.” He thoroughly understood 
the inferiority of the enemy’s fleet, and rightly urged an attack what- 
ever their numbers; he judged correctly that Parker could have 
detached a squadron against the Russian ships, and yet have been 
strong enough to subdue the Danes; this was perhaps the best of his 
strategic conceptions. And his genius, resource, and strength of 
character were perhaps never more fully displayed than in his on- 
slaught on the defences of the Danes. He selected the best point 
for the advance of the fleet; it was better to double the Middle 
Ground, and to move from the south-east, than to enter the King’s 
Channel by the Trekroner ; and, as invariably was the case with him, 
his preparations were matured with great care and forethought. 
Mishaps occurred in the battle that followed ; but Nelson’s predictions 
were fully justified : the Danes were surprised and their right wing 
destroyed by an unexpected and crushing attack; and had the 
British ships, as Nelson had hoped, been able to engage more 
closely, the struggle could not probably have lasted long. How 
Parker in the very heat of the action made, with great weakness, 
the signal of recall, and how Nelson refused to see it, is sufficiently 
known to every reader; enough to say that had the summons been 
obeyed, Copenhagen could not have been a British victory, nay, might 
have been a British disaster. No less admirable was Nelson’s pre- 
sence of mind in making a suspension of arms at the right moment, 
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and in drawing his disabled ships out of danger; and his diplomatic 
skill was conspicuously seen afterwards in his negotiations with the 
Crown Prince of Denmark. His personality has seldom made itself 
more distinctly felt than in this remarkable passage of arms: had 
Nelson not directed the attack, Parker, in his place, would have cer- 
tainly failed; and had Nelson been in supreme command, he would 
not only have overpowered the Danes, but have annihilated the 
Russian fleet at Rével. 

Nelson was made a Viscount for Copenhagen, but he felt indignant 
that a national reward was not bestowed on the fleet for its services, 
for reasons that can be hardly justified. The cannon of England and 
the death of Paul dissolved the formidable League of the North ; but 
France had emerged from the trials of 1799 ; Napoleon was her all- 
powerful ruler, Marengo and Hohenlinden had won Lunéville, and the 
State that before Ziirich seemed about to perish had become again 
supreme on the Continent. Things were tending to a European 
Peace, yet the Power of the Land, before the contest closed, was 
once more to feel the might of the Power of the Sea. Napoleon left 
nothing undone to save Egypt and to withdraw his army from its 
shores intact, but in these efforts he altogether failed, though Nelson 
had no share in the result. In his reiterated attempts to effect his 
purpose, the First Consul, with characteristic skill, made a demonstra- 
tion at a descent on our shores in order to mask his principal design, 
and Nelson was given a command in the Channel and was called 
upon to provide for the defence of England. He was beaten off in 
an attack on the French vessels at Boulogne, the second of the only 
reverses he met, but the most interesting passages of his conduct in 
these months—Captain Mahan has dwelt on them in detail—were the 
projects he formed to resist invasion from France. Like all great 
seamen, he thought that our best line of defence was at the verge of 
the enemy’s ports, where his fleets could be attacked and defeated ; 
but he believed a descent was not impossible; he insisted that we 
should have a second line of defence in a flotilla, seconded by a force 
on the land; he did not accept the perilous and false notion that 
our fleets would secure absolute protection for our coasts. The plans, 
however, of attack he ascribed to Napoleon are unworthy of that 
great master of war. Napoleon never dreamed of invading England 
with 40,000 men, separated at wide distances; indeed, in 1800-1 he 
did not contemplate invading England at all. 

The Peace of Amiens was only a truce: the Powers of the Land 
and of the Sea came again in conflict; France and England rushed to 
arms in a death struggle. ‘These momentous years were marked by 
the determined efforts of Napoleon to invade and to subdue England, 
by the failure of his profound designs, and by the great campaign and 
fight of Trafalgar, in which Nelson, who had become “ the embodi- 
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ment of the Sea Power of England,” closed his splendid career by an 
immortal victory, which has ever since left his country supreme on 
the ocean. Captain Mahan’s description of these memorable events 
is certainly the most striking part of his work; the capacity and 
the powers of Nelson have never before been placed in such full 
relief. ‘The great seaman was, infact, the real adversary of the great 
master of war. Nelson did not fathom the designs of Napoleon, but 


‘he frustrated them by his resource and energy ; he was very probably 


the main cause that the descent was not made—no other British 
admiral could have conducted Trafalgar as he did, or have achieved 
so complete a triumph. 

Captain Mahan has given us an impressive and elaborate account of 
the operations and the views of Nelson, in his long and arduous cruise 
in the Mediterranean before the final escape of the Irench fleet from 
Toulon. Nelson was for the first time in supreme command, and 
never was supreme command more completely justified. His system 
of blockade, as is well known, was not that of Jervis; he sought to 
lure the enemy out to fight; but he placed his fleet in positions in 
which it was difficult in the extreme for a hostile squadron to elude 
his attack, taking care, however, always to secure every point of 
vantage. lis ships were very far from perfect ; but he continued to 
keep them for long months at sea, in thorough efficiency, by his wise 
precautions. He was most careful to provide for the wants of his 
crews, and to keep them in a state of good health and training ; and 
it is scarcely necessary to add that he inspired officers and men with 
his indefatigable and heroic spirit, and mastered their hearts by his 
extraordinary influence as a chief. The organising powers of Nelson 
and his genius as a ruler of men are placed in these volumes in the 
clearest light; how they contributed to the final issue of events is 
sufficiently plain.; and Captain Mahan has also admirably explained 
the diplomacy of the great Admiral at this juncture, especially his 
judicious attitude towards Naples and Spain, which hitherto has been 
scarcely noticed. As for the ideas of Nelson respecting the war as a 
whole, he thought, we have seen, that a descent on our shores was pos- 
sible, but he did not believe that it was at all probable ; and, misled 
perhaps by Napoleon’s profound craft in placing an armed force in 
the south of Italy, he inclined to the conclusion that the Emperor's 
great aim was the Kast. But, if he was in error in this respect, 
Nelson, as Captain Mahan has well pointed out, did contemplate thie 
possibility of an attack on Ireland and even on the West Indies, anit 
had made preparations to cope with them. And it must be borne in 
mind that our mighty enemy had gained the initiative, and the 
immense advantage of an offensive which concealed his designs. An 
it should be recollected, as is remarked in these volumes, that when 
Trafalgar had brought all hopes of invasion to an end, Napoleon 
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directed his attention towards the East—the very project which Nelson 
attributed to him. 

These volumes contain a fine narrative of Nelson’s memorable pur- 
suit of the French fleet. Captain Mahan justly shows that had not 
Villeneuve put back, after his first effort, through stress of weather, 
he must have fallen into Nelson’s hands. This is admitted, indeed, 
in Villeneuve’s diary. The French Admiral escaped in his second 
effort ; but had Nelson been better served by his look-out ships he 
probably would have brought his opponent to bay. When he was 
disappointed in this, he took a position, with admirable resource and 
judgment, which gave him the power of following the Frenchman 
east or west when the direction of the enemy had been ascertained. 
Nelson was retarded for weeks by adverse winds when it was known 
that his quarry was in the Atlantic; but his chase of Villeneuve to 
the West Indies was a grand specimen of daring and most prompt 
action. Captain Mahan has clearly explained the mode of attack by 
which Nelson hoped to defeat the allies. He intended to close in the 
head of their line, turning British seamanship and power of fighting, 
as at the Nile, to the best advantage. The odds against him were 
probably not very great, though he had but ten to eighteen sail of the 
line, so inferior were the French and Spanish fleets; but he had pro- 
perly resolved to give battle whatever the risk. He felt the import- 
ance of crippling his immediate enemy ; and no commander has ever 
better understood how necessary it may be, in the chess-board of war, 
to sacrifice a knight to take the queen, to lose even many ships to gain 
a paramount object—the very opposite in this of his weak antagonist. 
Had Nelson not been led astray into the Gulf of Paria he would cer- 
tainly have so injured Villeneuve’s fleet that it could not have crossed 
the Atlantic in force ; and if so Napoleon’s project would have failed, 
even though Ganteaume had escaped from Brest and made good his 
way to Martinique. And had Calder acted as Nelson’s purpose was, 
and attacked Villeneuve boldly and with effect, the French Admiral 
would not have reached Ferrol, and Napoleon’s combination would 
have been again frustrated. Nelson was, in fact, unfortunate in the 
first phase of the campaign ; and, apart from the calms which helped 
Cornwallis, in keeping Ganteaume locked up at Brest, Napoleon was 
given, perhaps, more chances than he had a right to expect. 

The presence of Nelson in the West Indies terrified Villeneuve, 
and made him return towards Europe. The French Admiral, as 
Captain Mahan has well pointed out, ought not to have gone as far 
south as the Azores; but this had little to do with the ultimate issue. 
Nelson pursued his enemy across the Atlantic again; he had not 
penetrated Napoleon’s design, and he made for the Straits in the first 
instance; but with characteristic forethought he despatched the 
Curieux to inform the Admiralty of the approach of the hostile arma- 
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ment, and thus may have prevented the descent. Barham had just 
time to detach Calder to intercept Villeneuve. Had Calder been a 
really capable man he would certainly have so crippled the allies that 
Villeneuve would have put into Cadiz, and the invasion would have 
again been frustrated. Calder’s attack, however, was tentative and weak. 
Villeneuve was enabled to make good his way to Ferrol; and, in the 
events that ensued, he was given a chance, chiefly owing to a mistake 
of Cornwallis, of joining hands with his colleague at Brest and of 
entering the Channel in formidable strength. But Nelson here inter- 
posed once more. Having touched at Gibraltar, he had sailed at once 
northwards, and had left the mass of his fleet with Cornwallis; and 
he then returned to England after a most arduous service, and one of 
the most memorable of pursuits at sea. His rapid advance towards 
Brest was one main reason that Villeneuve avoided Ganteaume and 
fled into Cadiz. The phantom of Nelson stood in his path; and the 
memory of the Nile prepared the way for Trafalgar. Owing to a 
series of accidents, Nelson had not reached Villeneuve ; but the great 
warrior had paralysed his irresolute foe, and Napoleon’s schemes were 
scattered to the wind. 

The last scenes of the great contest are well known. Captain 
Mahan’s narrative is complete and brilliant. The instinct of England 
felt that Nelson was her great champion; scandals and misconduct 
were swept out of sight; the hero was soon in harness again, an 
Achilles of the deep to strike the decisive stroke. The acclamations 
that greeted him at Cadiz foretold his triumph; the “ Nelson touch ” 
inspired his officers and men to enthusiastic daring. Captain Mahan 
has described much better than any other writer the modes of attack 
conceived by Nelson ; they were marked by characteristic forethought 
and skill. Curiously enough, Villeneuve guessed what they would be 
beforehand. Nelson’s purpose was again to turn to the best account 
the fine seamanship and offensive power of his fleet ; he abandoned 
the notion of an attack in a prolonged single line; he resolved to cut 
off the rear of his adversary with a superior force, and then to com- 
plete the victory by an onslaught in successive lines. The accident 
of the weather, however, did not permit him to carry out this plan : 
he bore down in double column on the extended line of the allies, an 
inspiration of genius as affairs stood, rash as it would have been 
against a better fleet, and reluctantly admired by Villeneuve in 
despair. It is unnecessary to relate the events of Trafalgar: the battle 
was won by the leading British ships; it ended in the annihilation of 
the French and Spanish fleets; but the complete result was due to 
Nelson’s tactics. The death of the great warrior in the hour of victory 
was rightly mourned as a national loss; but Nelson’s work had been 
done when he passed away: he had secured for England the supremacy 
at sea which she has since held unchallenged, and which may stand 
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in history as his true epitaph. Strange was the riddle of humanity 
upon the closing scene, strange the mystery presented by our complex 
nature! Nelson’s last thought before he went forth to battle was a 
prayer to God and for Emma Hamilton. 

Owing to considerations I have briefly noticed, Captain Mahan 
has, perhaps, given Nelson a higher place as a warrior than sober 
history assigns to him; this is a biographer’s venial error. Nor has 
Captain Mahan summed up in a few pages his final estimate of what 
Nelson was; he has allowed a reader to gather it from his volumes. 
That estimate, however, is essentially just, and is far more complete 
than that of any other critic. Nelson was not a naval strategist of 
the first order; he was rather the Suvoroff than the Bonaparte of the 
seas,as De La Graviére has happily remarked. But he was unrivalled 
in the conduct of battles at sea ; as a naval tactician he has no equal ; 
he directed naval war with an energy and a clear insight which have 
placed him far above all other seamen. It is unnecessary to dwell on 
his heroic qualities, on the magic of his influence in command, on the 
ascendancy he acquired over his officers and their men: these are the 
commonplaces of a host of writers. It is the special excellence of 
Captain Mahan’s work that he has brought out and placed in proper 
relief characteristics of Nelson hitherto not much regarded, yet that 
must be understood in forming a judgment on the man. Nelson in 
war had the inspiration of genius, but with him genius was always 
seconded by forethought, preparation, and careful attention to details. 
Nelson, too, was apparently daring in the extreme, but his daring was 
ever controlled by judgment; he calculated chances with almost 
unerring skill; if over and over again he ran great risks, no one 
knew better what risk could be safely run, or took better precautions 
against unnecessary risks. And Nelson understood better than any 
seaman of his time how essential it is to make sacrifices in order to 
attain a great object; this was seen repeatedly in his career, and it is a 
gift of a very high order. Nelson’s intellect, too, was more com- 
manding and far-reaching than has been commonly supposed; intense as 
were his prejudices, he had a great deal of the capacity of a diplomatist, 
even of astatesman. Of his services to England it is superfluous to speak : 
he was the master spirit of her triumphs at sea; but for him she would 
not have gained the ascendancy on the ocean which she has held since 
Trafalgar. In these volumes we possess at last a brilliant, attractive, 
and, above all, a complete biography of the foremost of our naval 
warriors. Southey’s sketch of Nelson is admirable of its kind; 
Professor Laughton is a good commentator; De La Graviére has 
written an excellent book; but Captain Mahan has easily surpassed 
them all. Eclipse is first and the rest nowhere. 

Witiram O’Connor Morris. 
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THE NEW ERA AT HYDERABAD. 


Wiri the downfall of Survar Jung a disastrous epoch has closed at 
Hyderabad, and, relieved from the mischievous counter-influence of 
a Mayor of the Palace, the present Minister, Sir Vikar ul Umra, will 
be able to commence practically a new era. The following sketch, 
based on close and intimate knowledge of the many crises through 
which the State has passed of late years, will reveal and explain the 
full significance of the new era at Hyderabad. The affairs of the 
principal and most powerful Mahomedan State of India—the third 
Mahomedan Power in the world—and of the Prince who might by 
no great stretch of fancy beconie the head of Islam in the eyes of 
his co-religionists, should the Sultans of Turkey forfeit their throne 





and empire, have some claim at any time on the attention of the 
British public. They are specially entitled to notice and considera- 
tion at the present moment, when the system which has been in force 
since the death of the great Sir Salar Jung in 1883 has come to an 
end, and a better one is being established in its place. 

Up to the year just named, when suddenly and prematurely the 
career of the most remarkable statesman India has produced in the 
present century was cut short, Hyderabad had possessed, and flourished 
for a whole generation under, the “ one-man rule” of the first Sir 
Salar Jung. Great as were the services he rendered the Nizam and also 
the British Government by prudent administration and loyal policy, 
they were such as could not be perpetuated, because they were due to 
his own personal ability, energy, and integrity. One of the most 
striking characteristics of Sir Salar Jung was that, while no Minister 
had more opportunities of amassing a fortune, he died a poor man, 
like our Pitt, and encumbered with debts, which the Nizam, in recogni- 
tion of his Minister’s long and invaluable services, took upon himself. 
It is only fair to say that most of these had been incurred on State 
account whilst he was upholding in the post of Regent the dignity of 
his sovereign, then a minor. At the same time that he exhibited an 
indifference verging on contempt for money, Sir Salar Jung rewarded 
his subordinates with a large hand, and two instances of this lavish 
disposition came prominently before the world in the case of his 
nominee in the railway negociations, the late Sirdar Diler Jung, to 
which more specific reference will be made in the proper place. But 
none the less for a habit that resembled Monte Cristo rather than a 
strict official, Sir Salar Jung was a great and able ruler, whose place 
no one at Hyderabad, or indeed throughout India, could fill. The 
“one-man rule” at the capital of the Deccan ended, therefore, with 
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his death in 1883, and the question became what could be put in its 
stead. 

If there was no one who could wear his mantle, there were many 
who wished ‘to possess and enjoy the sweets of supreme power, and 
who imagined themselves to be fully qualified to carry on his work. 
The keenness of the rivalry between these claimants as it were “to 
bend Ulysses’ bow ”’ may be judged from the fact that the best way 
of ending it was at the time considered, although very erroneously, 
to be the appointment of all the chief rivals on a Board of Regency, 
for the Nizam was still a minor. Among the four members must 
here be named the eldest son of Sir Salar Jung, Mir Laik Ali, who 
twelve months later was given his father’s title, and became known 
as Salar Jung II. This second bearer of an honourable name was a 
young man of great mental capacity, but without experience. Could 
he have obtained the time to gain the latter he would undoubtedly 
have made a name for himself in Indian history. Twelve months 
after the nomination of this Board of Regency the Nizam was 
installed in power in February, 1884, and ipso facto the Regency 
became obsolete. It was then necessary to appoint a Minister or 
Dewan, a question which had been considered during many months, 
passed in weighing the family claims of the young Salar Jung 
against those of the representative of the oldest noble family of 
Hyderabad, Sir Koorshed Jah, and also against those of the Peshkar, 
an official of considerable experience, and a descendant of Chandu Lal, 
the notorious Minister from the time of Lord William Bentinck to 
that of Lord Dalhousie. The matter was decided in favour of Salar 
Jung, and a few days after the installation of the Prince the nomi- 
nation of the new Minister was announced with due formality. 

The administration of the second Salar Jung lasted two years. It 
was not very efficient compared with that of his father. Owing to 
youth and inexperience he was made the tool of designing persons 
who were not natives of Hyderabad. He was also fettered in all 
official actions by a Council which had been formed out of the old 
Board of Regency. There is a letter on record to a former Resi- 
dent from the pen of Sir Salar Jung II., which most graphically and 
pathetically sets forth his difficulties in conducting the affairs of the 
State owing to the fact that he was “deprived of personal inter- 
course ” with his former school companion and then master, the 
Nizam. His youth was a serious impediment to success for other 
causes than the want of experience. He was too near the age of the 
Prince he served to be accepted as his guide, philosopher, and friend. 
Their relations were at first cordial, they were friends and comrades 
rather than Prince and Premier; but after the lapse of a little time 
this intimacy revealed causes of difference and rivalry which, if their 
intercourse had always been kept on lines of formality, might never 
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have been called into play. Interested parties then came in to make 
the most of the opportunities thus afforded them to gain the ear of the 
Nizam, and to establish a third seat of power at Hyderabad. It was 
during this period that the Palace party—and especially Survar Jung, 
whose summary dismissal from his post the other day began the 
new era at Hyderabad which we are chronicling—first gained the 
ascendancy which it retained, at the beginning secretly, but of 
late flauntingly, during more than twelve years. Owing to Survar 
Jung’s machinations, the trivial differences between the Nizam and 
Salar Jung II. were magnified into an irreparable breach, their inter- 
course necessary for the transaction of business ceased, and in 1886 
Sir Salar Yung, feeling how utterly impossible it was to continue in his 
office without the sympathy of his sovereign, resigned. On looking 
back there is something pathetic in a retrospect of the brief public 
career of this young man, of really transcendent abilities if the truth 
were known, driven from his post by the intrigues of persons who, 
for their own aggrandisement, sacrificed this innocent and inexperi- 
enced lad on the altar of their own designs, just as if he were the 
votive victim of their Bakhr-eed festival. 

The vacancy thus created in the post of Minister to the Nizam was 
filled up by the appointment of one of the Hyderabad nobles, Bushir- 
ud-Dowlah, better known perhaps as Sir Asman Jah, who had been 
a member of the Council of Regency, but who was put into this 
responsible post owing to his position as one of the first nobles of the 
State, as a person of great wealth, and because his amiability would 
practically make him innocuous in the working of the designs of others 
who alone contemplated them for their own advantage. This Minister 
held office during eight eventful years; but although he was the 
nominal head of the Administration, he was little more than a cypher 
in the hands of several astute and enterprising lieutenants, whose acts 
gave Hyderabad an unpleasant notoriety, which time and the efforts 
of the Vikar ul Umra, the present Minister, are gradually removing. 
Still Sir Asman Jah was the responsible adviser of the Nizam until 
1894, when he fell through the exposure of many of his subordinates, 
who conducted affairs as they chose in his name, but without his 
participation or knowledge. Of these proceedings it will be necessary 
to give a brief account further on, but the enumeration of these 
successive Administrations is necessary to assist the general reader in 
following the exact course of events and correctly measuring the 
range of responsibility, and may be justified on the principle pf 
the old Roman annalists, who marked their periods by the respective 
Consulships. 

To complete the tale, therefore, it may be said that when Sir Asman 
Jah left office no successor was at first appointed. A probationary 
period followed, during which the Nawab Vikar ul Umra, a cousin 
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of Sir Asman Jah, and like him a prominent member of the hereditary 
nobility of Hyderabad, was entrusted with the administrative direc- 
tion of affairs, but the office of Dewan remained vacant. After twelve 
months’ probation Vikar ul Umra, who by close attention to official 
work, and the display of a political capacity which was a revelation to 
his best friends, justified his selection, was appointed to the definitive 
post of Minister. In the two years that have since intervened he has 
been energetically engaged in instituting administrative reforms, and 
in waging an implacable war with that secret and sinister backstairs 
influence that has thwarted the best efforts at Hyderabad during 
so long a period. Pans of victory are sometimes premature, but 
in this instance it really seems as if the foe had been irretrievably 
vanquished. 

The great want at Hyderabad has been the deficiency of trained 
officials born in and belonging to the State, and this was felt much 
more in old days than during recent years. The noble class would 
not give themselves seriously to the business of government, the 
subject Hindu races had then no part in the administration, and the 
bulk of the officials had consequently to be imported from elsewhere. 
In the days of the first Sir Salar Jung, who seriously devoted himself 
to the task of placing the State on a level with an English-ruled pro- 
vince, this necessity led to the introduction of a strong foreign 
contingent into the Nizam’s service. A few Englishmen, a greater 
number of Parsis, but a far larger body of North-Westerns—that is 
to say, Mahomedans from the North-West provinces of Oude and 
Rohilkund—were introduced into the State and filled all the offices in 
the Administration. Their services were, no doubt, in the first place 
necessary ; but, as these aliens monopolised the eligible posts, prevented 
the Hyderabadis acquiring any experience or knowledge, and with the 
instinct of nepotism recruited their own ranks from their kinsmen and 
relations, the presence of this foreign element soon became a scandal 
and an abuse. Even in the first Salar Jung’s time the radical evil of the 
system had become revealed, and, had his career not been cut short, 
there is no doubt that that far-seeing statesman would have applied a 
remedy; but under Sir Asman Jah, when the North-Westerns had 
acquired a virtual monopoly of the principal offices, the abuse became 
a crying evil, and a struggle for supremacy began between these alien 
adventurers and the natives of Hyderabad, who had at last become 
alive to the benefits and necessity of education and efficient training, 
which has just resulted, thanks to the Vikar ul Umra’s courage and 
pertinacity, in the decisive and final victory of the latter. 

But it may be doubted whether this success would have been 
achieved if the North-Western officials had not abused their oppor- 
tunities and become responsible for a succession of acts that brought 
the Nizam’s Government into disrepute and led to constant friction 
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between it and the supreme Government. That friction, it must be 
recorded, was increased and aggravated by the want of judgment 
shown by the British representatives during the greater and more 
critical part of this period in upholding one or other of the rival 
officials, and above all in supporting the intriguing Palace faction 
under its ringleader, Survar Jung, of whose capacity a ridiculously 
exaggerated estimate had been formed. The peculiar circumstances 
of Hyderabad may have impelled them to carry out their good inten- 
tions for the benefit of the Nizam, not by a sober and retiring policy, 
but by meddling in affairs that they might with more wisdom have 
ignored. This admission as to the excellence of their motives does not 
preclude the decision that this meddling did more harm than good, 
and that it retarded the placing of the Administration on a correct 
and durable basis, which result has only just been attained after the 
waste of many years. 

With regard to the incident of the Deccan mining concession, 
which first brought out prominently in the eyes of Londoners the 
importance of ILyderabad, it is necessary to give some brief but com- 
prehensive particulars, because with it may be said to have commenced 
the throes of the political struggle that has only just terminated. 

In the years 1881 to 1883 the most important question at Hyder- 
abad and a cause of great anxiety to the first Sir Salar Jung was 
the permanent guarantee given by his Government on the Nizam’s 
State Railway. That guarantee was for interest at six per cent. in 
perpetuity ; and the Minister’s anxiety was increased by the fact that 
the line had reached that phase in its existence when it would have 
to be re-laid at considerable expense, which sum would have come out 
of the State Exchequer. Sir Salar Jung was most anxious to obtain a 
modification of these onerous terms, but at first his representations 
at the India Office and his efforts in financial circles in the City were 
equally abortive. It was not until he found an able exponent of his 
views in the person of Abdul Huk, afterwards created the Sirdar 
Diler Jung, who in spite of whatever can be said against him was a 
born financier, that the matter made any progress towards completion. 
That individual, the son of a small chieftain in the Konkan, had first 
served in the British service, obtained much kudos and an Indian 
order by the plucky capture of a famous dacoit, and, having in some 
way or other attracted the notice of Salar Jung, accepted his invita- 
tion to join the Hyderabad service. The first matter entrusted to 
him in this new capacity was the railway negociation. Sir Salar 
Jung deputed him to London to endeavour to arrange the sale of the 
existing line and to have it reconstructed into a new company. He 
showed much tact and equal energy in the conduct of the business, 
and being a handsome man with pleasant manners and fluent in 
English he ingratiated himself wherever he went and made himself 
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a persona grata in the highest quarters. Notwithstanding these 
advantages and address, his business mission on his first visit made 
little or no progress, for the Nizam’s Government could offer nothing 
tangible in return for the favours and surrender of investors’ rights 
it demanded, and on the other hand the terms offered by two leading 
financial houses were deemed too exacting. 

No result might have been achieved at all if the Sirdar had not 
been authorised to reward those who effected the railway conversion 
with the promise of a mining concession. The existence of the site 
of the historically famous diamond mines of Golconda, although they 
had not been worked for quite three centuries, and the recently 
proved presence of coal within the Nizam’s territory, explained the 
prevalence of a belief that Hyderabad possessed some mineral wealth 
capable of profitable development. The recent discovery of gold in 
Mysore and the success of its mines invested this supposition with 
increased force ; and on its becoming appreciated that the Nizam’s 
nominee had something promising to offer in return for the conver- 
sion of the railway guarantee the negociations took a favourable turn. 
After Abdul Huk’s first return to Hyderabad, Sir Salar Jung I. 
died, and the Council of Regency then deputed him to pay a second 
visit to London, which was perfectly successful. The desired altera- 
tion was effected in the financial position of the railway, while the 
concessionaires who carried out the scheme received as their reward 
a monopoly of mining rights in and throughout the territory of the 
Nizam. Let it first be stated what this alteration signified to the 
Hyderabad Government. It reduced the interest on the railway loan, 
for which the State was responsible, at once from six to five per cent., 
it limited the period of responsibility to twenty years instead of for 
ever, and it threw on the company the charge of repairing the line. 
The reduction of interest alone saved Hyderabad over £10,000 a 
year. The success was therefore equally striking and beneficial. 
On Abdul Huk’s return to Hyderabad the second Salar Jung, then 
Minister, recognising his good service, voted Abdul Huk (in my 
presence as State agent) the balance of the sum which his father had 
agreed to pay on the transfer of the railway to a company. 

This sum amounted to the large total of £86,000, and officials are 
not in the habit of receiving such lavish reward for even the most 
successful negociations; but as has been said, the first Salar Jung, 
with a supreme indifference for money himself, repaid services done 
him with a generous hand in the fashion of Monte Cristo rather 
than a Treasury official, and in this case the service was very great 
and carried with it much appreciated relief, for it had always been 
a burden on the mind of Sir Salar Jung that his immediate ancestor 
Suraj-ul-Mulk had been the person responsible for the imposition of 
this extraordinary liability on H.H. the Nizam’s Government, and 
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one of his chief aspirations during life was to succeed in throwing it 
off. In fulfilling the promise to Abdul Huk, Sir Salar Jung II. 
undoubtedly complied with his father’s wishes. 

Still none the less £86,000 was an immense honorarium to bestow 
on any official, and in view of what occurred later it is desirable to 
establish the fact that the India Office knew at the time of this 
reward, that it made no protest, and that the recipient Abdul Huk or 
the Sirdar Diler Jung was consequently led to believe that there was 
nothing excessive in the reward he received, nor anything contrary to 
official etiquette in his taking it. As a matter of course, the Govern- 
ment of India should at once have protested against this excessive 
recompense, and made it clear that for the future at least no such 
irregular proceedings would be tolerated. By neglecting its duty it 
ratified the irregularity, and blinded both Salar Jung and his subor- 
dinate Abdul Huk to the proper course which all officials should 
pursue in these financial transactions. 

The reward to the railway converters was the mining concession. 
In the further negociations relating thereto the Sirdar took an active 
part, and with the vista of making a fortune opened out to him he no 
doubt had not been backward in pressing on the generous Minister 
his claims to further consideration. Those claims were fully admitted 
by Salar Jung, who had rewarded him with a definite sum of money 
which he might have taken himself, or given to the State, or done 
what he liked with. But his generous instincts did not lead him to 
think that his or the State’s debt to his clever and enterprising 
assistant had been liquidated, and he spontaneously, or promptly at 
the suggestion perhaps of the Sirdar himself, agreed to his receiving 
some further recompense out of the mining arrangement in common 
with the concessionaires. Sir Salar Jung therefore wrote with his 
own hand an order authorising the Sirdar to make the best terms he 
could with the concessionaires as his reward for the work he had 
commenced and ultimately accomplished in the railway matter. In this 
case Sir Salar Jung paid no money; he signed a bit of paper in his 
double capacity of Regent and Minister, and neither he nor the Sirdar 
realised at the moment the value that instrument was destined to 
acquire. As the authenticity of this document was called in question 
during the parliamentary inquiry, it may be as well to record that 
although written in pencil it was indisputable, and that there was 
abundant evidence beyond the shadow of suspicion to prove this. 
But the strongest proof of all is that this document saved the Sirdar 
from criminal proceedings in 1888, and was the determining factor 
in the compromise effected some years later between him and the 
Nizam’s Government. Whatever other view may be taken of this 
transaction, whether censure or an easy tolerance be bestowed on the 
Sirdar’s proceedings, one thing is certain: he had full and unimpeach- 
able authority for what he did. 
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The bit of paper became, after the flotation of the Deccan Com- 
pany, the tangible sum of £212,500. If this reward exceeded the 
expectations of the Sirdar, he none the less considered that he was on 
every ground entitled to it. By two strokes out of virtually the 
same transaction, this official, whose career had only just commenced, 
became «a wealthy man, and, as is always the consequence of ex- 
ceptional success, he made many bitter enemies. At that moment 
the Sirdar, who filled the post of Home Secretary in the Asman Jah 
Administration, was the most influential person at Hyderabad, and as 
his ability was undoubted, his friends were beginning to proclaim 
that he would prove himself another Salar Jung. The success of his 
political measures, quite as much as of his financial undertakings, 
filled his colleagues with jealousy and banded them against him. 
His meteoric rise, the sudden acquisition of great wealth, and the 
growth of his reputation in London as well as in India, were the 
incentives to the whole of the North-West ring to combine against 
him, and the result of their enmity and efforts was the parliamentary 
inquiry in 1888, which ended in utter futility, and cost the Nizam’s 
Government eighteen lakhs, or, at the then rate of exchange, about 
£120,000. 

For the purpose of this survey it is unnecessary to follow his career 
any further through the protracted litigation in Bombay, the com- 
promise which was concluded mainly in his favour with the Nizam’s 
Government, his return to Hyderabad, and the sudden ending of his 
adventurous career in a London hotel immediately after his arrival 
from India in 1896. Those who know him will allow that he had 
many good qualities, and, despite all that had happened, he had still 
a political career before him. 

The incidents of the so-called Deccan scandal were unmasked, but 
there were no facts brought to light that had not previously been 
communicated to the Hyderabad Government. What was the 
practical and pecuniary result of official interference ? The commis- 
sion of Mehdi Ali with Mehdi Hassan and others to London, the 
subsidising of nameless and mysterious individuals, the law costs in 
India, and other incidental expenses, cost the Nizam about £120,000. 
The crippled finances of his State were further embarrassed; a 
quantity of mud, which has not yet been and may never be wiped off, 
was thrown on the régime at Hyderabad; and for a long period the 
alien officials were left in indisputable possession of the position. 
With truth the Nizam might have ejaculated, “Save me from my 
friends ! ” 

Nemesis, however, overtakes the offender eventually. The tran- 
quillity which followed these incidents was deceptive. Sir Asman 
Jah was unable to drive his unruly team of departmental secretaries, 
and when he practically resigned the functions of authority, although 
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he retained the name, he left himself open to censure for matters in 
which he had no part. But during his long term of office he allowed 
the North-Western officials, whose regard for the interests of Hy- 
derabad was guided by if not limited to the receipt of their salaries, 
to consolidate their position and to convert their earlier ascendancy 
into a practical monopoly of all the chief offices in the State. Mushtak 
Husain, Mehdi Ali, and Mehdi Hassan were the three most powerful 
members of the Administration. They were not exactly allies, and 
Mehdi Ali at least was considered to. be the opponent of the others, 
and certainly maintained his position longer than they did. They 
fell one after the other on the exposure of their acts, amid scandalous 
revelations; and it is an extraordinary fact that, while it was the 
system they upheld that was pernicious, their overthrow and dismissal 
from the Nizam’s service was brought about by extraneous matters 
which had no connection with the routine work of administration. 

For a bricf space it seemed as if the Asman Jah Ministry might 
remain in office, although its most prominent and active members 
had been sent into banishment. But the matters made public were 
of too glaring a nature to be glossed over, and an irreparable blow 
had been dealt the reputation of the Government. The personal 
integrity of Sir Asman Jah and the regard generally felt for him 
postponed the crash which even his honest reputation could not avert. 
At length the announcement appeared in 1894 that Mehdi Ali, the 
last of the leading North-Westerns in the Administration, had been 
ordered to leave Hyderabad forthwith, and that Sir Asman Jah was 
no longer Minister. The significance of the change was enhanced by 
the announcement that no one would be appointed Dewan for 
the time being. Every responsible authority recognised that no 
decided step ought to be taken at that moment. It was necessary for 
both the Nizam and the British Government to look around. A halt- 
ing place had been reached in the course of Hyderabad affairs from 
an old phase toa new. Let the hope be expressed for all concerned 
that it marked a transition from bad to good, from error and trouble 
to rectitude and tranquillity. 

The fall of the Asman Jah Administration signified the disappear- 
ance of all the prominent North-Western or alien officials from the 
Government. A few indeed, too many perhaps, were left in subordi- 
nate positions, but it might reasonably be hoped that the fate of their 
superiors would serve as a sufficient warning. But if this gang had 
been removed from the public offices, there still remained a supreme 
and sinister influence in the palace itself not amenable to any ordi- 
nary check, answerable, indeed, to the pleasure of the Nizam alone, 
and by some strange accident enjoying the favour of the British 
Resident as well as of the titular Prince. This was Survar Jung, who, 
if ever there was such a personage at an Indian court, played the 
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part of Mayor of the Palace at Hyderabad during ten eventful years. 
Far above any Minister, this North-Western adventurer ordered this 
to be done and that against rule, against right, and even against the 
reigning Prince, whose ear he had won, and thus his wishes were 
carried into effect despite criticism and opposition. Nor was he only 
the favourite of an hour. Ministers came and went, officials were 
raised to high honour one month and sent into banishment the next, 
but Survar Jung remained. His influence was supreme, but it was 
never exerted in a good cause or for any cause but his own aggran- 
disement. It is one of the inexplicable features of official life that 
sometimes those who have no express authority can do what others 
responsible for the smallest transgression or error of judgment would 
not dream of attempting. 

Survar Jung was permitted to do and long did things that, if com- 
mitted by a Minister, would have brought the British Resident on the 
scene and terminated his tenure of office. The mischief he accom- 
plished far transcended that effected by those secretaries whose names 
have been given, and he led his Prince as far as he could into tortuous 
ways that involved him in difficulty and might have entailed poli- 
tical ruin. Such was his influence that it may be doubted if he 
would have fallen when he did but for his grasping disposition, which 
in his case, as in so many other cases, overreached itself. Like his 
associates, he fell on a side issue and not on the main charge. By a 
series of intrigues he succeeded in obtaining the control of the large 
Salar Jung estates, which were held in trust by the State on behalf 
of the young Salar Jung, only son of the second bearer of the name, 
and of the Begums of the family. Survar Jung placed his relatives 
in posts at the charge of their revenues, he usurped the control of the 
family and its property, and at last his tyrannical proceedings raised 
such an outcry that it reached the ears of the supreme Government. 
Steps were then taken to diminish his authority and to substitute 
better control, but the cunning of Survar Jung was more than a 
match for the precautions of the British Foreign Department. His 
authority and opportunities were scarcely curtailed by the interven- 
tion of the Viceroy at the beginning of last year. He would still 
perhaps have been supreme if the eyes of the Nizam himself had not 
at last been opened to the character of his proceedings, and to the 
injury thereby inflicted on his own reputation and position. Hyder- 
abad was relieved one morning in February, 1897, to learn that Survar 
Jung had received orders to quit Hyderabad without delay ; and thus 
finally came to an end the long reign of the North-Western faction 
which had injured Hyderabad, and more than once imperilled its 
independence by a self-seeking policy and a gross abuse of power. 

Thus terminated the old state of things in Hyderabad. How, it 
will be asked, has the new originated, and what is the significance of 
the fresh start that has been made ? 
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The credit for effecting this change, for this attempt to cleanse the 
Augean stables of Hyderabad, is entirely due to the new Minister, 
Tkbal ud Dowlah, now known as Sir Vikar ul Umra, K.C.I.E. This 
nobleman, the son of the Amir-i-Kabir, who was the co-Regent with 
the first Sir Salar Jung, represents the chief noble family of Hyder- 
abad, closely allied by marriage with the Nizam. When his cousin 
Sir Asman Jah resigned office, he was entrusted with the control of 
the Administration on trial. His success was so marked that he was 
confirmed in his office, and received an order of knighthood as token 
of the Indian Government’s sympathy and approval. But marked 
as was the improvement he effected, his efforts were hampered and 
his position was stultified by the greater, although illicit, influence of 
Survar Jung. Repeatedly decisions of his own were set aside by 
order of the Nizam’s favourite, and it became clear that Hyderabad 
was governed through the back stairs of the palace, and not from the 
Dewani. Many men would have acted hastily in face of these rebuffs, 
and resigned; but the Vikar ul Umra knew the situation too 
thoroughly to fall into such a mistake. He waited, and he has tri- 
umphed. He is now the most powerful Minister Hyderabad has 
known since the first Sir Salar Jung. He has shown the inclination 
to reform, and now he has the power to carry out his own wishes. 
He has at last driven out the whole brood of alien parasites. He has 
won the confidence of his Prince. He can now conduct the Adminis- 
tration with the conviction that the Nizam has come over to his side 
and is cordially with him. Those are the facts which constitute the 
new era at Hyderabad. They point to a radical improvement in 
the condition and future prospects of the most powerful and the most 
interesting of the native kingdoms of India. 

On this improvement the Government of Hyderabad may reason- 
ably and does undoubtedly base a hope of more generous treatment 
in the future at the hands of the supreme Government than it has 
received in the past, and especially in regard to the question of the 
Berars. It was always the preponderating idea in the mind of the 
first Sir Salar Jung that at some future time the Berar territory, which 
was assigned to the Government of the East India Company in trust, 
should be restored to the possession of his master the Nizam. In the 
year 1876 he paid his memorable visit to London, and the leading 
thought and object that inspired him to make that journey was to 
interest the then Secretary of State—the present Marquis of Salisbury 
—in the question, and to induce him to favourably entertain his offer 
to fund eight crores of rupees to provide for the force called the 
Hyderabad Contingent, which is now from the changed circumstances 
obsolete, and maintained purely in British interests and not for the 
security of the Nizam. 

The Diamond Jubilee year would be a fitting occasion for this most 
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onerous burden on the oldest ally of the English in India to be 
removed in the manner suggested by Sir Salar Jung. 

Beyond the injustice of the prolonged retention of the Berars, a 
further charge is made against the British Government of undue 
extravagance in the administration of the assigned province, as com- 
pared with the cost of the ruling establishment in the other possessions 
of the Queen-Empress. There is no doubt that this charge is well 
based, and no wonder will be felt that the Nizam was recently com- 
pelled to make an attempt to borrow £500,000 in the London market 
on the security of his own railway shares, when he is thus deprived of 
part of his legitimate revenue. But the surprise of the general reader 
will certainly be increased when it is stated that the Secretary of 
State refused to sanction the issue of this loan under, I might say, an 
obsolete Act of George ITT. 

The only explanation of that arbitrary decision that I can offer is the 
possible fear that the issue of such a loan would reveal the excessive cost 
of the Berar administration, the surplus of which would, if properly 
conducted, suffice to meet all the Nizam’s financial requirements. 
The necessity for any loan arises from the act, not of that Prince, but 
of the Indian Government; yet the latter steps in to veto its being 
obtained, not as a charge on the State revenue, but on the security 
of the raihcay shares His Highness’s Government possesses! Such 
a course, it may be declared, verges on the despotic. 

The Berar question on this and general grounds presses for a solu- 
tion. Lord Salisbury told Sir Salar Jung in 1876 that it could not 
be considered until the Nizam came of age and ruled in his own name. 
That event occurred thirteen years ago, but nothing whatever has been 
done towards the fulfilment in any form of that promise. Lord 
Salisbury is now Prime Minister. On the occasion of the Diamond 
Jubilee of the Queen and Empress of India he might well do some- 
thing to redeem his gage, and to show our faithful friends in India 
that with an English statesman his word is his bond. 

Joseru Rock. 
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Tuoveu the German Navy is by far the youngest in Europe, dating 
back no further than 1866, it already holds a more than respectable 
position amongst the navies of the world. So far as mere numbers 
go it comes fourth, surpassed only by England, France, and Russia. 
Within recent years the naval power of the Triple Alliance has been 
slowly and silently transferred from the weak hands of Italy to the 
strong grasp of Germany. Not that Italy is as yet impotent at sea; 
far from it: she still owns a splendid fleet. But the disordered state 
of her finances has prevented her from keeping pace with the times, 
in personnel, in training, and in new construction. It is unfortu- 
nate in every way for England that this should be so, for the German 
Navy is more likely to prove an enemy than a friend to us, whereas 
if we could not count upon the alliance of Italy, we were at least 
sure of her platonic love. 

The growth of the German Navy since 1872 has been extraordinary. 
According to figures quoted in the Reichstag, the increase in naval 
expenditure since that date has been 527 per cent. The outlay of 
the North German Confederation in 1870 was only £1,201,000; in 
1885 that of the German Empire stood at £2,119,000; whilst at the 
date of the Emperor William II.’s accession it was £2,700,000, 
which by last year had risen to £4,315,000. The proposals of the 
German Admiralty for the present year involved an expenditure of 
£6,450,000, of which more than £6,000,000 has been voted by the 
Reichstag. During the present reign—in a period, that is to say, of 
nine years—no less than 86 new units have been added to the fleet. 
But yet neither Kaiser Wilhelm nor Admiral Hollmann is satisfied. 
Like Oliver Twist, they are asking for more, and are making it very 
obvious that they intend to get more. Captain Mahan’s Influence 
of Sea Power on History has evidently instructed others besides 
ourselves. 

The programme of ships to be commenced during the next four 
years was not, indeed, a particularly large one. It involved the con- 
struction of 4 battleships, 6 large cruisers, 6 smaller cruisers, and 
36 torpedo craft. What probably alarmed the Reichstag was the 
hint that war was coming at no very distant date, and the scarcely 
veiled pretension to dispute with England the command of the sea. 
The demands, too, were suddenly put forward, and public opinion 
had not been fully prepared for them. The consequence was that 
the public and the Reichstag were bewildered, and refused to be 
rushed into a great outlay for an obscure end. 
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And yet it is strange that German opinion did not support the 
Kaiser and his Ministers. The programme was only the logical 
result of the famous letter to President Kruger, which assured for 
William II. such immediate and unbounded popularity with his 
subjects. A plausible case can be, and was, made out for an increased 
navy. In the first place German shipping has been developing with 
extraordinary rapidity. Between 1870 and 1896 it doubled its 
tonnage and quadrupled its carrying power; in the latter respect it 
is now only beaten by the mercantile marine of the British Empire, 
having easily out-distanced the marines of France and the United 
States, which in 1870 were well ahead of it. It is still vastly smaller 
than ours, but then it is not infected with the terrible complaint 
which is sapping the strength of our merchant service. It is manned 
by Germans, and not by a promiscuous collection of foreigners. In 
the fastest and finest class of vessel, in large mail-steamers of 19 
knots sea-speed and over, it is going ahead of us, for of this type of 
ship it owns nine to our seven. No effort is spared to augment it ; 
the German shipping companies receive vast subsidies which would 
enrich, almost beyond the dream of avarice, the unfortunate British 
owner, if he could only get anything like them. 

As a consequence of this great and growing shipping industry comes 
the famous “ world-policy ” of the Kaiser and Baron Marschall. The 
latter tells us, “ There can be no doubt that we have world-wide 
interests, and the impression that we are too weak and too poor-spirited 
to defend these interests must not be permitted. We have duties in 
this respect and must pursue a world-wide policy.”’ Prince Hohenlohe 
is less vague and vapourish : he wants a fleet “ which meets the require- 
ments of national defence, satisfies the exigencies of foreign service, 
and is equal to the protection of German commerce.” German 
interests must be protected in every quarter of the world ; German 
trade must be defended from the attacks of unmentioned marauders : 
these objects can only be secured by the “ world-policy,” wielding as 
a weapon a great navy. 

Amongst the German interests over sea are the new colonies with 
their lordly area of a million square miles and their less magnificent 
population of two thousand Germans. The time has not yet come, 
we may agree with Baron von Liittwitz, to pronounce a final judg- 
ment on their value. As he shrewdly remarks, French statesmen in 
the eighteenth century never realised the immense possibilities of 
India. It is a fact that Togoland is already self-supporting, whilst 
the colony of Kamarun is advancing with rapid strides to that desir- 
able goal. East Africa is progressing steadily if slowly, and even the 
light soil of South-West Africa has been found susceptible of cultiva- 
tion by German soldiers. New Guinea and the Bismarck Archipelago 
are doubtful assets, but they too have capabilities. The unfortunate 
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fact for Germany is that not one of these colonies, with the doubtiul 


exception of South-West Africa and some portions of Kast Africa, is. 


adapted for German colonisation. They are not reservoirs in which 
the waste of the German population by emigration can be caught and 
retained. At the best they are only possessions in which Germans 
may trade, but in which they cannot settle and multiply. It is the 
aim of Germany to acquire something more than possessions—real 
colonies in a word. For whilst Russia and the British Empire are 
increasing almost geometrically, Germany, through the loss of her 
population, is condemned to arithmetical increase. Where, then, can 
she find the colonies that she requires ? 

The ingenious perspicacity of Baron von Liittwitz has supplied us 
with the answer. I may say in passing that the charge of rapacity, 
which the German is so fond of bringing against England, can be 
with more truth attributed to the German colonial party, since there 
is little in this world upon which they do not seem to contemplate 
laying their hands. In the first place there is South America with its 
magnificent possibilities and its sordid actualities; its unstable mis- 
governments punctuated at regular intervals with civil wars and 
revolutions. A small but steady stream of German emigrants already 
flows to Brazil and the Argentine, and with greater security would 
doubtless increase. But any scheme of aggrandisement in South 
America would involve a struggle with the United States, for which 
a great navy is necessary. We may doubt whether in face of the 
growing earth-hunger of the Powers these disorderly Republics will be 
permitted much longer to monopolise one of the richest quarters of the 
world, but we may still more strongly doubt whether the German 
Government would ever be so foolish as to plunge into a desperate war 
with a Power so formidable, so tenacious, and so invulnerable as the 
United States. The British “ fleet in being” on the flank and rear 
of the German communications, and the strong sympathy which is felt 
in England for the United States, would augment the dangers of such 
a war, unless, indeed, England had been crushed. The people of the 
United States from time to time lift up their voice in real or affected 
fear of our power. I question whether they realise that our fleet is 
fighting their battles, and that it stands between them and their 
certain enemies as a pillar of fire and cloud. 

Other quarters in which Germany may find colonies, according to 
Baron Liittwitz, are China and Turkey. The partition of either is at 
hand, and in both, of course, we are told that Germany has large 
interests. An organ of the advanced colonial party, the Grenzbote, 
has actually been claiming Syria as Germany’s portion of the 
Sultan’s dominions, but this would mean trouble with France 
and Russia. On China the gaze of the German Ministers fastens 
more covetously: the action of Germany against Japan in 1895 
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proves it, whilst Baron Marschall has stated in the Reichstag that 
“Germany must participate in the opening up of that vast empire, 
an end which could only be achieved by the display of great naval 
power.” There have been intrigues for Chusan, an island on which 
we have certain claims. Possibly Germans hope to outrival India 
in a new Chinese Empire, but it may be questioned whether after 
all the Celestial Empire will prove so easy a morsel to digest as is 
commonly supposed, or whether Japan and England would sit still 
whilst their markets were being taken from them and staked off for 
-others. British trade with China is very much larger than that of 
Germany, so that our interests cannot be overlooked. 

The East Indies offer magnificent openings, and there can be 
Aittle doubt that Germans hope at no very distant date to win 
Holland to a voluntary union, or to annex her by force, when her 
colonial possessions would go with her European territories, unless, 
once more, England stepped in. The complaisance of Germany to 
‘the Transvaal from this point of view would have a double object 
—to curry favour with the Dutch in Holland, and to pave the way 
for German supremacy at the Cape. To the British colonies in 
Australasia, and our settlements of the Malay Peninsula, the presence 
in the East Indian Archipelago of a first-rate aggressive Power, in 
place of feeble, unenterprising Holland, would be distasteful in the 
extreme. We should be fully justified in fighting to resist it. 

At each turn, then, England stands in the way of German colonial 
achemes. Before South America, China, or the East Indies can be 
seized, the British fleet must be dealt with, and to deal with it 
Germany requires a strong navy. Expansion over sea means either 
a collision with England or a bargain with England, and in either 
case German ends cannot be obtained without the use or display of 
ample force. 

To understand how irrevocably Germany is driven seawards for her 
expansion, it is worth our while to consider her prospects in Europe, 
though we are plainly told by her statesmen that she “ is satisfied on 
the Continent.” There are at least two million Teutons, and probably 
many more, in the Baltic provinces of Russia. A conflict, however, 
would involve great risk at the present time, and with each year as 
ltussia becomes stronger these risks will grow. If victorious, Ger- 
many would have made another bitter enemy, and would gain very 
little ; since a frontier-line, so drawn as to include in her territories the 
German-speaking inhabitants of the Baltic provinces, would leave her 
extremely vulnerable on the east. In Austria, again, there are ten 
million Germans, and, as is well known, in 1866 the Prussian military 
party contemplated the annexation of Bohemia and Austrian Silesia. 
To-day, however, such aggression would weaken the position of 
' Germany, for it would inevitably lead to the break-up of the Austro- 
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I{ungarian monarchy, would certainly bring Russia to the Carpa- 
thians, and would leave Hungary weak amidst a collection of small 
Slav States, which would be dominated by Russia. It might suit 
Russia to urge Germany forward against Austria, but wise statesman- 
ship—and the Germans are cautious and far-sighted—will not 
exchange a small immediate gain for enormous ultimate loss. In the 
direction of Switzerland, where also there are Germans, the far from 
contemptible strength of the Swiss militia and the jealousy of France 
and Austria prevent advance; towards Denmark it is the same, 
and touching Denmark probably means a quarrel with Russia as 
well. Holland alone is left, a certain annexation sooner or later, but 
an annexation only possible when France has been squared. ‘There 
would, too, be objections from England, who would not care to see 
the German fleet at Rotterdam, within a very few hours’ steam of 
our shores. 

After endeavouring to obtain our alliance, and possibly securing 
from us some secret guarantee, German statesmen appear to have 
decided that England cannot be counted upon, and to be preparing a 
combination against us. To reconcile France is their first and 
hardest task, but even this is being slowly accomplished. After all, 
France has two hereditary enemies, England and Germany, and she 
is just as likely to help the second against the first as the first against 
the second. She has, to quote the French press, to choose between 
Sgypt and Alsace-Lorraine. If she goes to war with Germany she 
is far from certain of the support of Russia; indeed, Russia has in- 
timated that Alsace-Lorraine does not concern Slav policy. The results 
of such a war would be exceedingly doubtful, whilst every adult 
French male would be exposed to the risk of mutilation or death on 
the battle-field. On the other hand, war against England, with Germany 
as an ally, offers the most brilliant possibilities of success, and would 
favour Russian policy. France could not be very seriously injured 
if she was beaten. At the worst she would lose some very unprofit- 
able colonies and a certain amount of trade; at the best she would 
win Egypt and vast possessions in Africa. And if she succeeded, as 
was hinted in Plus d’ Angleterre, a work published ten years ago, the 
British Colonies taken might be exchanged with Germany for Alsace- 
Lorraine. French and German interests do not conflict in the same 
way that British and German interests or French and British 
interests do. Alsace-Lorraine is now really the only cause of division. 
If, therefore, Germany saw her way to barter Alsace-Lorraine for a 
more valuable asset, it is possible that she might either restore it to 
France or discover some via media of neutralisation which would 
satisfy French pride." 


(1) The Kaiser’s donation to the fund raised for the Charity Bazaar in Paris shows 
his eager desire to conciliate French opinion. It becomes even more significant when 
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And is there such an asset anywhere? There is—in the shape of 
South Africa and the Transvaal. Here is fertile land with a fine 
climate, suitable for German settlement. And here, more than soil 
and climate, are the £700,000,000 of gold buried in the deep levels of 
the Rand. Here, in a word, is the “ prospect of interest and reward ”’ 
for which alone, if we can believe Washington, men will wage a 
“Jong and bloody war.” The sympathies of the Transvaal and the 
influence of the Dutch appear to be with Germany. (ermans may 
well believe that with their military force and naval strength— 
England being once driven from the field—they could carry the 
German flag from Swakop Bay to Delagoa Bay and found a German 
State. A great influx of German settlers could easily be attracted by 
bounty or the “ prospect of reward.” It might, and probably would, 
be difficult after a time to deal with the Dutch and British inhabi- 
tants; for however disaffected the Dutch are to England, they are 
hardly likely to weleome the Germans with eager enthusiasm. They 
would certainly find they had exchanged the chastisement of whips 
for that of scorpions. But South Africa is too rich, too valuable, and, 
unsupported, too weak to stand up against a great Power. If the Bri- 
tish hegemony be overthrown, the result is inevitably the German flag. 

Already German statesmen have ventured to contravene our clear 

rights in their dealings with the South African Republic. “If we 
‘could no longer venture to maintain our treaty rights with the Trans- 
vaal because a number of gentlemen in England took it ill, in that 
case we might as well shelve foreign policy altogether, and we really 
do not need a German Empire,” said Baron Marschall on March 19th 
to the Reichstag. And what “treaty rights,” let us ask, has Germany 
in the Transvaal? She has and can have by the Convention of 
London, which gives England alone the control of the Transvaal’s 
foreign relations, none. No protest on our part followed this speech ; 
no flying squadron was assembled; nothing was done. We are 
growing accustomed to our Teuton cousins’ intermeddling in our 
concerns. 

Already in the immediate past England has been on the very edge 
of war with Germany about this very Transvaal. The telegram to 
President Kruger was only a straw, but it showed which way the wind 
blew, and the direction of the wind has not changed. Since January, 
1896, the evidence of German hostility to England has increased. In 
Germany and Europe generally the extremest jealousy is entertained 
of any further aggrandisement of our colonial empire. We shall 
not be permitted to intervene in the Transvaal without attack from one 
or all of our European rivals. The situation reminds us in every way 


taken side by side with his new Emigration Act, which is to procreate his ‘‘ Greater 
Germany.’’ Colonial expansion and an understanding with France are the keynotes 
of his sinuous policy. 
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of the situation in 1777, when difficulties with our American colonies 
brought upon us the greatest catastrophe that has ever befallen our 
Empire. Germans may say with the American Commissioners of that 
date: “ All Europe is for us; every nation in Europe wishes to see 
Britain humbled, having all in their turn been offended by her 
insolence, which in prosperity she is apt to discover on all occasions.” 


“England,” says Mr. Lecky, “ under the great ministry of Pitt, had acquired an 
empire and a preponderance on the sea not less overwhelming and not less 
menacing than that which Charles V. and Louis XIV. had acquired on land, and 
it had become a main object of the governing classes on the Continent to reduce it.’’ 


So, if we can believe our Continental critics, it is to-day. The hour 
approaches when the guardianship which England has exercised over 
South Africa and which she wishes still to exercise is to come to an 
end. ‘The claim to be the paramount Power in South Africa, as 
England is fond of calling herself, has become an object of derision 
not only in Paris and Berlin, but also in Pretoria and Bloemfontein,” 
says the Neveste Nachrichten of December 27th, and goes on to urge 
the Boers to send commissioners to St. Petersburg. “‘ Germany,” says 
the Kreuz Zeitung of March 9th, “ must aspire to a naval power which 
will make her an important ally for the other great naval States if 
“ngland should assume an attitude of selfish predominance in reckless 
disregard of all interests except her own.” Is there not some relation 
between such utterances as these, the disturbed state of the Transvaal, 
and the visit of Prince Hohenlohe to M. Hanotaux ? The latter has 
been credited with sympathy for German schemes. To quote once 
more, this time from the Vossische Zeitung: “Germany best serves the 
interests of peace when she supports all steps calculated to strengthen 
and establish the unity of the Continental Powers ’—against whom ¥ 

In England many have doubted whether Germany at the bottom 
intends to cross our path, whether she seriously means to face a con- 
flict with us. For us there is no retreat. Duty, honour, self-interest 
compel us to maintain the integrity of our Empire, even though in 
so doing we have to face the world in arms. We are in no way pre- 
pared for such a terrific struggle, but to yield now would be as fatal 
to us as the most decisive defeat. Germany, on her part, shows no 
intention of receding from her position. Her naval projects declare 
her ultimate intention of measuring herself with England. 

It would be foolish for us to overlook the fact that England is exces- 
sively unpopular with both the German press and the German public. 
All sections and all parties impartially dislike us, and the immediate 
popularity which the Emperor’s telegram to President Kruger secured 
for its author is a most eloquent testimony to this fact. It is not 
only that the Germans and the English are keen commercial rivals ; 
each nation is beginning to feel that the other stands in the way of 
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its development. As a writer in the Saturday Revicw pointed out, 
the competition between kindred species is always the fiercest and 
deadliest. ‘Casual encounters may occur wherein creatures with 
offensive weapons come together; vital struggles only where the 
growth of one species forces it against another.” Biological analo- 
gies are not absolutely conclusive in the sphere of politics, but they 
are certainly telling—especially when they fall in with the obvious 
course of events. If, however, Germany is to be our friend, in spite 
of biology, she must finally and for ever abandon the Transvaal. 
have already, in a previous number of this Review, shown that we 
have much to offer her. But I, in common with many others, am 
now inclined to doubt whether any reconciliation is possible. Matters 
have gone too far ; the animosity on either side has grown too bitter ; 
and little by little the British people has come to believe William IT. 
its arch enemy and most dangerous antagonist. 

With the prevailing bitterness of German public feeling against 
England, the creation of a great German Navy is only a matter of 
time. The Prussian army, it will be remembered, had to be built up 
in the teeth of the same transient opposition that the Emperor’s 
naval schemes have encountered. Even in England, where by instinct 
and interest the democracy is wedded to the sea, and where no enor- 
mous army has to be supported, there has been difficulty enough in 
awakening the public to the absolute necessity of a strong navy. But 
in Germany there are signs that the most intelligent and patriotic people 
in Europe is being slowly convinced. A FVottenvercin, modelled on our 
Navy League, already exists; and the Hamburg Shipowners’ Union 
has petitioned the Reichstag in favour of a great navy, urging that. 
the force at the disposal of the German Admiralty is insufficient to 
afford the necessary protection to German interests, that the German 
shipbuilding industry would be enormously benefited if the pro- 
gramme of new construction were increased, and that expenditure on 
the navy is in the fullest sense of the word productive, ‘“ because the 
protection of the German carrying trade is of the greatest importance 
to the whole economical life of the Empire.” 

From the financial standpoint Germany could easily afford a great 
increase in her naval estimates. With the vast development of her 
trade she is growing rich very fast, and though somewhat heavily 
taxed, she would not be sorely troubled by another three or four 
millions spent on the navy. Even as things stand, her estimates give 
her more for her money than do ours, for shipbuilding in Germany 
costs little more than in England, whilst pay and salaries are lower, 
and there is the blood-tax of conscription to obtain seamen. The 
administration is excellent, and is as free from corruption as that of 
England. We are accustomed to look upon our neighbours as crushed 
beneath a boundless and extravagant military outlay, but the fact is 
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that the total cost of the German Army and Navy, with the interest 
on the national debt, amounted to only £35,000,000 in 1896, whereas 
the corresponding expenditure of Great Britain—omitting India— 
was for 1895-6 £63,300,000. So that, granting Germany is far 
poorer than ourselves, it would seem that she can as well afford to 
devote more money to defence as, ourselves. Even against Trance 
and Russia a strong navy would be invaluable ; and there is now little 
more to be done with the army, as it has been raised to the highest: 
pitch of perfection, and is taking all the recruits that can be trained. 

It is, indeed, a historical fact that “no modern State has long main- 
tained a supremacy by land and by sea,” to quote Captain Mahan, 
because of the exhaustion which the strain of armaments of the 
necessary scale on both elements must bring. But there is to-day 
some slight relaxation in the military competition of the great Powers, 
for though all possess new patterns of quick-firing field artillery, which 
are enormously superior to the patterns in use, a species of tacit mutual 
understanding appears to have been arrived at, that no one shall 
re-arm, and that all shall thus save the money. The strain which her 
army exerts on German life and finance is always bound to be great, 
for Germany can never disband her legions whilst she has France and 
Russia for neighbours; it is not, however, increasing in the same ratio 
as her wealth and population. Nor does it seem absolutely neces- 
sary that for a successful struggle with England the German Navy 
should be equal in numbers and strength to the British Navy. The 
aim of Germans is rather to keep all their fleet at home, and thus with 
their whole force to be able to cope with the British force in home 
waters. 

Normally over one-third our effective force of seamen, and nearly 
two-thirds of our effective of officers in the lower ranks, with a large 
proportion of our best ships, are on foreign service—in the Mediterra- 
nean, or on the African, American, Australian, and China stations, 
quite out of reach of our immediate call. During the Cretan crisis 
the Channel squadron also has been in the south of Europe, so that the 
only commissioned ships left in British waters were the coast and port 
guard-ships, scattered up and down our coast, with weak complements 
of men and still weaker complements of officers; the torpedo gunboats 
on “ particular service,” watching over our fisheries; and the eighteen 
destroyers of the instructional flotilla at Devonport, Portsmouth, and 
Sheerness. We were left with no organised fleet in home waters. It 
is true that under these circumstances our position as against France 
and Russia is strongest, for we have an overpowering force in the 
Mediterranean, and we could get a fleet to sea in no very long time 
which would be equal to the work of defeating the French Channel 
squadron. But when strongest against the Dual Alliance we are 
weakest against Germany. The latter Power has only a single ship 
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in the Mediterranean, and a very few cruisers in the Northern Pacific 
or on the African coast. The great bulk of her fleet is at home. She 
can dispose of four large battleships and eight small—all of modern 
construction ; four others which are older, but which have in great 
part been brought up to date, refitted and re-armed; and five more 
which are either undergoing the same process or are about to undergo 
it. To these should be added two cruisers, as many torpedo gunboats, 
and a host of torpedo boats. The new ironclads of the German Navy 
do not carry much coal, and are not of very high freeboard, nor are 
they designed to keep the sea in all weather. But against this they 
carry exceptionally heavy batteries for their size, and I think it can 
be established, by a close study of naval history, that in the past 
weight of metal has more than anything else contributed to success, 
where the human element on either side was approximately equal in 
quality. Nor does Germany, like England, own a large number of 
battleships which are out of repair and armed with obsolete guns; on 
the contrary, as I have already said, what ships she does possess are 
in good condition and brought up to date as far as an old ship can 
possibly be. This fact must be taken into consideration in any com- 
parison; for though it would be unjust to regard our old ironclads as 
a wholly negligible quantity, their actual efficiency does not corre- 
spond with their appearance on paper. 

The German personnel is excellent in every way. The blue-jackets, 
if not superior to ours, are well trained and well disciplined, whilst 
the number available is fully adequate for all requirements. The 
officers are good at theoretical as well as practical work; they are 
young, keen, and burning for distinction. In France the efficiency of 
the navy is impaired by the system of promotion which gives too much 
scope for favouritism, and by the great average age of the officers. In 
England there has been a good deal of criticism of our method of 
educating officers, for which there is some foundation. Such defects 
are not found in the German fleet. A young force without traditions, 
and therefore less conservative than the older navies of the world, it 
has been able to choose the good features and avoid the evil of its pre- 
decessors. Man for man, I do not think that we can count upon any 
advantage in quality, though a long-service force should always be 
better than one which is a composite of long and short service. 

To the high quality of the ships and men should be added the effi- 
ciency of the organisation. The arrangements for mobilsation are said 
to be perfect. “ The primary object for a navy at all times,” says 
Professor Seeley, ‘is to maintain itself in all its branches, material, 
personnel, and organization, in the most perfect state that is possible of 
readiness and efficiency for war. . . . The ability to place the whole 
establishment in a condition for active warlike operations as instanta- 
neously and as smoothly as an engineer starts his machine is the 
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important point ;” and judging from the results of test mobilisations 
in Germany, this primary object, this important point, has been 
attained. It is not a figure of speech to say of the German Navy that 
it will be at sea with every effective ship within forty-eight hours. 
The advantage which Germany has over us in mobilisation makes it 
possible that if war does come, it will come with extraordinary sudden- 
ness; for German statesmen are not the men to throw a great advan- 
tage away. 

By a large section of the English press the strength of the German 
Navy appears to have been altogether under-estimated ; else it would 
not have been possible to say, as some journalists did say, that our 
“flying squadron” of six battleships or cruisers and as many destroyers, 
was a match for the whole German fleet. ‘The thing was on the face 
of it ridiculous. To the 12 heavy and 60 medium-sized weapons of 
our squadrons, the Germans could, without the slightest difficulty and 
without calling upon their old ironclads, have opposed 42 heavy guns 
and at least 120 of medium size. Our present Channel squadron, with 
its seven battleships, all modern, is not a match for the German fleet 
at this hour, in German waters. 

In the event of a war between England and Germany, in which 
neither side had allies, we could do very little, even if we were not 
taken by surprise. It would be extremely difficult closely to blockade 
the German coast in the North Sea, as the French found in 1870. 
There are no exposed and defenceless sea-ports to be bombarded or 
captured. The great commercial centres, Hamburg and Bremen, lie 
far up the estuaries of rivers and can only be approached by tedious 
and difficult navigation at high water. The coast itself is defended 
by sandbanks and shallows, by the work of nature as well as by the 
art of man. In the confined and tortuous channels the lighter ships 
of the Germans would act, with every advantage on their side, against 
our heavier vessels, which draw on the average two to three feet 
more water. The splendid torpedo flotilla which the Germans 
possess would then have a chance of showing its mettle against our 
destroyers. The three strategic positions of Cuxhaven, Heligoland, 
and Wilhelmhaven, all strongly fortified, would afford shelter ; and at 
any moment the whole force of the German Navy would be passed 
through the North-Sea—Baltic Canal, and flung by way of the Skager 
Rack upon the blockaders’ communications and rear. By its con- 
trol of this short cut the German Navy has doubled its strength for 
purposes of defence. We may, indeed, doubt whether any hostile 
admiral would now-a-days care to venture into the Baltic, till a decisive 
action had been fought and won. The difficulty of obtaining coal 
would be very great, for the colliers would have to run past the 
German coast, whether they came by the Sound or the Baltic, within 
reach of the German torpedo-boats. 
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We could, of course, instantly sweep the German trading steamers 
from the seas, and by so doing we should deal a painful but not a 
deadly blow at Germany. Her existence does not depend upon the 
sea, and at the worst she can still ship her manufactures from neutral 
ports in neutral bottoms. To Rotterdam and Antwerp her goods can 
be carried by rail as cheaply and as easily as to Hamburg and Bremen 
from the Rhine valley and South Germany. We could only look on 
and impotently writhe—unless we were prepared to tear up the 
Treaty of Paris and to revive our forgotten and abandoned rights. 
But we could not in the same way shelter our commerce from German 
depredations. The fast ships of the Norddeutscher Lloyd and the 
Hamburg-Amerikanische Gesellschaft would be let loose to plunder 
and destroy. Their high speed and great coal supply would enable 
them to work great mischief before they were captured. And for 
smaller privateers there is a covered way within the neutral waters 
of Holland and Belgium from the Ems down into the Channel. To 
keep well inside this limit the corsairs would have to be of light 
draught, but this would not prevent them from causing us great 
trouble. In previous wars this kind of difficulty has arisen, and when 
we were weak we have respected neutrals, and when we were strong 
have paid little attention to their rights. At the present time and in 
the near future it is doubtful whether we should be strong enough 
to ride roughshod over international law. 

Germany we cannot strike down by deadly blows rapidly delivered. 
We could only crush her by the slower process of economic exhaustion, 
and this would virtually mean an interminable war. Still, as she is 
far less favourably placed for an attack upon our commerce and is 
weaker at sea than France, a war with her would involve less risk to 
us than a war with France. For Germany without allies, on the 
other hand, there is little chance of victory over us, unless she can 
take us by surprise when the bulk of our fleet is away, and pour an 
invading army into this country. She would be gambling for great. 
stakes, but she would have a bare chance of success. 


H. W. Wursox. 
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IMPERIAL FREE TRADE. 


Tuis month of June will witness for the first time in our national 
history a gathering in the Mother Country of all the Prime Ministers 
of the various Governments of the Queen’s Empire. Each represents 
the free and independent choice of a group of British citizens, working 
out their own destinies in various parts of the world, but each repre- 
sents the centripetal idea of common allegiance to one Empire and one 
Queen. 

At such a time and with such opportunities there must be discussion 
and deliberation, whether formal or informal, whether official or 
unofficial, on the greater issues which continuously arise in the affairs 
of so extensive an Empire. 

There is hardly one of these which has so thoroughly attracted 
public attention, at all events in the Mother Country, as that compre- 
hensively known as the Commercial Federation of the Empire. And 
the recent bold stroke of Canada in declaring a new tariff policy is 
pregnant with great results in sentiment, in principle, and in effects, 
in regard to this important problem. 

But this bold stroke of Canada has been welcomed by a portion of 
the Press and by many leading public men in words and in a manner 
which indicate a wide-prevailing ignorance as to its true character. 
Canada has not done and has not proposed to do the very thing for 
which she is so copiously thanked and on which she is so warmly 
congratulated : Canada has done something far higher and far better. 
The “ British Empire Trade League” at home enthusiastically wel- 
comes the Canadian resolutions as a definite and achieved work in the 
Commercial Federation of the Empire. Mr. Parkin, in Canada, with 
his wonted eloquence, has written: “There was not a Colony which 
was not filled with pride to see the largest Colony laying down a 
stepping-stone for the commercial unity of the race.” But Canada 
has done none of these things. Canada makes no offer of preferential 
treatment to the Mother Country or within the Empire alone. Canada 
offers nothing to any other Colony or to the Mother Country which 
she does not offer to every foreign country. Canada, in the words of 
her exceedingly able Minister of inance, plainly declares, “ We do 
not offer anything to Great Britain by our resolutions which is offered 
to Great Britain alone . . . we make our offer to every nation which 
is prepared to accept it.” The bottom principle of the new Canadian 
policy is that there shoull be one tariff of Customs duties for 
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countries willing freely to trade with Canada, and another tariff for 
countries obstructing such interchange of products by levying high 
import duties, no matter whether such countries be Mother Country, 
British Colonies, or Foreign States. 

Pure reciprocity in commercial policy is a special growtk of North 
America, but it is in direct antithesis alike to the policy of free 
imports and to the policy of an Empire Zollverein. It is no respecter 
of nationalities, nor is it in any sense protection of native industries. 
It is a stepping-stone to Free Trade and not toa Zollverein. It isa 
great tradition in Canada; and in this instance it is amalgamated 
with an equally great Canadian tradition—that of loyalty to the 
Empire. 

Reciprocity has been a controlling idea, specially active since the 
various Provinces gathered themselves together into one great 
Dominion. A cardinal principle then set up was that between the 
various Provinces there should be absolute reciprocity in the form of 
complete Free Trade. Attempts have been continuous, and for a 
time successful, also to secure reciprocity with their great neighbour, 
the United States. But the M‘Kinley and the Dingley tariffs have 
destroyed present prospects in that direction. All through her history 
Canada has adopted a high Customs tariff, partly, it is true, to con- 
ciliate certain industries which clamoured for Protection, but, in the 
main, with the avowed object of wringing reciprocity from the United 
States. But all through Canada has honestly protested that, while 
compelled by local exigencies or hopes to pursue this policy, it has 
been sorely against the grain if in any way it hampered or impeded 
trade with the Mother Country. And perhaps it may be well here to 
quote the actual records of the average annual values of Canadian 
produce exported from Canada to the United States and to the 
Mother Country respectively in recent years :— 
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These facts prove the truth of the Canadian argument that their 
tariff policy, so long adopted for local necessities, does not in reality 
prove so hostile to the Mother Country as to other States. And the 
new policy now declared in Canada is taken with the avowed purpose 
of still further developing this other great tradition of loyalty to the 

“mpire. The Canadian Finance Minister plainly declared this in 
his opening statement :— 
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“ England has dealt generously with us in the past. England has 
given us a larger degree of liberty, perhaps, than is possessed by any 
other country on the face of the earth. She has given us liberty to 
tax her wares even when she admits our goods free, and we have 
taxed them to an enormous degree. Why should we wait for Eng- 
land to do more ? Somebody must make a move in the matter, and 
we propose that Canada shall lead the way.” 

On another occasion Canada led the way, although her lead has 
not been followed by England. Wisely her statesmen saw that her 
over-sea trade must be made as free as possible if it was to develop, and 
they relieved shipping visiting Canadian ports of the old-world 
system of light dues—placing the cost of lighting the coasts on the 
general revenue. This enlightened lead we have not yet followed in 
the Mother Country, where we still suffer from the survival of the 
“Turnpike” idea. Canada has reaped material advantages in the 
consequent growth of her shipping industries. 

And so will it be with her new policy. She opens her doors to the 
interchange of commodities with all countries willing to open theirs. 
It is well understood in genuine commercial communities that com- 
merce means the interchange of goods, even including that best of all 
commerce for a new country, when men of other countries are willing 
to invest their money in return for produce exported. But high taxes 
levied on imports merely check all such commercial development. 
Kor instance, the high tax hitherto levied in Canada is either paid, 
partly by the exporter, and partly by the Canadian consumer in higher 
retail prices for British goods, or else it lessens the quantity of 
British goods imported. In either case it tends to check the export 
of goods from the Mother Country to Canada, and, therefore, of 
the exports from Canada to the United Kingdom. Under normal 
conditions the less the English produce that goes to Canada, the less 
the Canadian produce which finds a market in the United Kingdom. 
We in England admit the produce of other countries “ free ’’ because 
we find by experience that this means the necessary export of our own 
produce to an equivalent value. 





Thus this new policy in Canada, so far as principles are concerned, 
is a definite step in the direction of Free Trade. The “ preferential 
treatment” of English goods has nothing to do with their being 
English, except on the plea of pure reciprocity—identical treatment 
being offered to the goods of any country offering similar reciprocal 
advantages. 

Incidentally, it is of very present importance to know whether 
such a policy is possible under present treaty engagements; and 
this will lead to the further question whether, under the present 
conditions of the world, the existing treaty obligations are not more 
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conducive to the commercial prosperity of the Empire than the 
opposite policy, which is being advocated by many ardent politicians. 

Firstly, as to the actual treaty obligations in themselves. We 
may place them in three categories :—general, specific, and special 
to Canada. 

With regard to general obligations, it has been for long the policy 
of the Mother Country to secure for herself, and therefore to grant 
to others, what is known as most favoured nation treatment. The 
policy of making special commercial treaties, involving the prepara- 
tion and acceptance of special tariffs of Customs duties, was not only 
a most laborious task, but usually resulted in failure because of an 
inherent inability in the negotiators to foresee the future and all its 
industrial developments. And there is the additional grave dis- 
advantage in that such treaties necessarily impede intercourse with 
other nations not included in the treaty, and hamper negotiations 
with them. For instance, our Commercial Treaty with France of 
1860 caused Spain and Portugal to raise their tariffs against us, and 
also prevented our dealing with our own wine and spirit duties in a 
manner most conducive to our own commercial interests. 


“In the present condition of the world England would find much saving of 


labour could her commercial treaties be restricted to one clause—that known as 
the ‘most favoured nation clause.’ ‘Thus we should contract to grant to all 
nations the fullest favours our domestic policy would allow ; we should contract 
to receive from all nations the fullest favours their domestic policy would be able 
to grant.” 

Most favoured nation treatment means that you enter that foreign 
market on equal terms with all outside competitors. Our own treaty 
policy has not, of course, always been formed on this base; and it 
has the still greater defect of having, as yet, taken no one definite and 
consistent line in regard to our Colonies and Dependencies. Herein 
lies a great and pressing opportunity for statesmanship. It is a 
problem which the Colonial Premiers might well discuss with the 
Home statesmen. It may be stated as, firstly :—What about a 
general policy of securing treaties with all nations to admit British 
goods from any part of the Empire, on the basis of most favoured 
nation treatment ? and secondly :—Will the Colonies grant the neces- 
sary and consequential concessions to other nations ? 

It may here be pointed out that our colonists have frequently 
sought to place some special product in the foreign market and have 
demanded special treaty arrangements. New Zealand pressed this 
point strongly at the Colonial Conference in 1887. As a recent in- 
stance, we find that the sending of frozen meat into France, or of 
wool into Germany, is largely assisted by the fact that in both those 
countries our Colonies enjoy by treaty most favoured nation treatment. 
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It is well to remember that we have reciprocal “ most favoured 
nation” agreements with at least twelve foreign States, who would, 
and could, claim the advantages conferred by our existing specific 
treaties with Belgium and with the German Empire. 

Of the specific treaties the Belgian (of July 23rd, 1862) stipulates 
that “ articles the produce or manufacture of Belgium shall not be 
subject in the British Colonies to other or higher duties than those 
which are or may be imposed upon similar articles of British origin.” 
The German Treaty (of May 30th, 1865) stipulates that “in the 
Colonies and Possessions of Her Britannic Majesty the produce of the 
States of the Zollverein shall not be subject to any other or higher 
import duties than the produce of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland.” 

These two specific treaties, as well as the general treaties to which 
I have referred, differ in their terms as affecting our Colonies and 
Dependencies, and in this respect uniformity is greatly to be desired. 
But in another respect these treaties are identical, for, as has been 
stated in the House of Commons by the Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, Sir Edward Grey, while they do not prevent Colonies giving 
each other preferential treatment, they do prevent any Colony giving 
such treatment to the Mother Country. Sir Howard Vincent and 
Sir Charles Tupper have for long agitated against the restrictions 
contained in these treaties, seeing that they forbid what both these 
authorities so earnestly desire, namely, preferential treatment within 
the Empire. 

It was not surprising that when the new Canadian Government 
made its new tariff proposals, involving reciprocity with the United 
Kingdom, Mr. Forster, the well-known former Minister of Finance, 
on April 24th raised the point that any such preferential treat- 
ment as that proposed would necessarily extend to Belgium and 
Germany. The present Finance Minister’s reply is noteworthy. He 
said :— 

“ By the treaties with Belgium and Germany any Colony would be 
forbidden to make a preferential arrangement with Great Britain 
without offering the same arrangement to the most favoured nations. 
We do not offer anything to Great Britain by our resolutions which 
is offered to Great Britain alone. We recognise the fact that Great 
Britain alone, by her liberal policy, is in a position to avail herself of 
this offer immediately ; but we make an offer not to Great Britain only, 
but to every nation which is prepared to accept it. . . . We recognise 
it is a question on which we shall ultimately have to consult with Her 
Majesty’s Government.” 

That ultimate consultation is, of course, of the highest importance. 
It is quite true Canada offers the “same arrangement” to any 
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nation, but it appears to be equally true that under the treaties, and 
without any new arrangement whatever, the goods of the most 
favoured nations can come into Canada on the same terms as those of 
the reciprocally treated Mother Country. Their produce “ shall not 
be subject to other or higher duties than the produce of the United 
Kingdom.” 

If further explicitness were needed, we might turn to the actual terms 
of a treaty negotiated and signed so lately as 1893, directly on behalf 
of Canada, by her Special Commissioner Sir Charles Tupper. In the 
“Convention between Canada and France,” signed at Paris on Feb- 
ruary 6th, 1893, we find— 

Article I. declares, in reference to French imports into Canada, that 
still wines shall be exempted from the surtax, or the ad valorem duty 
of 30 per cent.; that the existing duty on common soap shall be 
reduced by one-half, and the duty on nuts, almonds, and prunes by 
one-third. 

Article IT. is best quoted verbatim :—* Tout avantage commercial 
accordé par le Canada a un Etat tiers, notamment en matiére de 
tarifs, sera, de plein droit, étendu ala France, 4 l Algérie, et a ses 
colonies.” 

Article III. enacts tliat a long list of Canadian products shall 
receive the advantages of the minimum tariff on entry into France 
or French Possessions, with this additional proviso : “ Le hénefice de 
toute réduction de droit accordée a un Etat queleonque sur lun des 
articles énumérés a dessus, sera étendu, de plein droit, au Canada.” 

This treaty was negotiated and signed by the British Ambassador 
in Paris and by the High Commissioner for Canada ; and, while it 
secures for Canada most favoured nation treatment in France and her 
Colonies, it obtains for French products, home and colonial, every 
tariff advantage granted by Canada to any other country, without 
reference to any reasons or conditions whatever affecting such 
advantage. 

According to the new Canadian Resolution countries become 
entitled to the benefits of the “ reciprocal tariff *” whenever their own 
tariff admits the products of Canada on terms on the whole as 
favourable to Canada as the terms of this reciprocal tariff are to the 
country concerned. Nothing is said as to who is to judge whether 
the terms are “on the whole as favourable,” and nothing is said as 
to these terms being defined or determined by conventional agree- 
ment. This resolution will at any rate have a wholesome effect on 
all countries outside the charmed circle of those who can claim most 
favoured nation treatment. And it is an open secret that with the 
present Dominion Government, especially after the Premier’s recent 
visit to Washington, one motive for this new tariff policy was the 
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possibility that such a policy might revive reciprocity with the 
United States. 

The more the question of these Canadian resolutions is examined 
the further we seem to travel from the commercial federation of the 
KXmpire, or from any desire or effect in the direction of preferential 
treatment for the Mother Country. 

It may be well, then, to consider the stage at which this inviting 
problem has now arrived. 

Commercial federation for the Empire was brought distinctly before 
the Colonial Conference in 1887. 

England had then pursued for only one-quarter of a century her 
new Colonial policy. Up to the year 1860 there still existed strictly 
differential duties-—in the Mother Country—in favour of colonial 
imports. The details are admirably set out in Mr. Sydney Buxton’s 
Finance and Politics. Writing of the Budget of 1846, he states: 
“The general duty on fully manufactured articles being reduced to 
a uniform 10 per cent. on foreign, and to half that rate on colonial 
goods, a differential advantage in favour of British Possessions, 
though proportionately reduced, was still maintained.”” In 1853 “ the 
duties on foreign manufactures were in most cases reduced by one- 
half, bringing them to the level of those charged on similar goods 
from British Possessions.” But the differential duties on foods, 
timber, wines, spirits, and other articles produced in the Colonies, were 
levied until the year 1860. It is remarkable to notice that these were 
the years when the policy of “ cutting the painter” began to prevail 
in high places; when the House of Commons, for instance, could 
pass the well-known resolution declaring that “ all further extension 
of territory or assumption of government in tropical Africa was in- 
expedient,” and that “ the object of our policy should be... . an 
ultimate withdrawal from all our African Possessions except, probably, 
Sierra Leone.” At this period independent self-government was 
granted to our distant Colonies, with the avowed purpose of paving 
the way to separation. The abandonment of the discredited ‘ old 
Colonial System’? (even now prevailing with France, Spain, and 
Portugal), whereby the Mother Country endeavoured, as with a 
Zollverein, to hedge her Empire around and monopolise all colonial 
trade, and the granting of free fiscal liberty to our over-sea Possessions, 
was undertaken in this spirit of abandonment of expansion. But if 
this system of wholesome and wholesale fiscal freedom for our 
Colonies is not of such old standing as is commonly imagined or 
assumed, without shadow of doubt it has resulted, within a short 
fifty years, in developing and cementing an idea of the unity and 
solidarity of the Empire which was never before achieved under the 
“old Colonial System’’ in any age or any Empire. Instead of 
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cutting the painter, these actually “ free congenital communities ”’ have 
offered tow-ropes to the Mother Country and to one another. Instead 
of the expected separation, we have a universal demand for closer 
union. Political freedom of the parts has produced a natural and 
healthy unity of the whole unprecedented in history. 

At the Conference of 1887 Lord Knutsford, the President, happily 
declared that although Imperial Federation was specifically excluded 
from the deliberations, Commercial Federation might well be dis- 
eussed. Representatives of the Colonies one after another expressed 
their views, and it was evident that a great sentiment, one that now 
you will find in all the corners of the Mother Country, had come 
to prevail far and wide in the Empire: it was a sentiment of 
patriotism, of placing one’s fellow-countrymen before the foreigner. 
So far it was good and wholesome; but when once the sentiment 
was reduced to the terms of fiscal interference, even Mr. Hofmeyr, 
while making his celebrated proposal to levy an extra duty on all 
foreign imports throughout the Empire and appropriate the pro- 
ceeds to Imperial defence, took good care to guard himself by the 
explicit statement that an ‘ Imperial Zollverein would interfere too 
much with the fiscal system of the Colonies and with their revenue 
and expenditure.’ His policy was “ to find something which should 
supply a cohesive force to the Empire and at the same time provide 
revenue for defensive purposes.” Incidentally this proposal would 
have been to a certain degree a return to the old Colonial System, 
and a check on the foreign trade of all parts of the Empire. But the 
sentiment in favour of closer union ignored that difficulty at the 
time, and a majority of the Colonial representatives supported the 
proposal as embodying the sentiment. Victoria said: “ This is one of 
the best and one of the few means for drawing closer the bonds of 
unity and increasing the solidarity of the Empire.” New Zealand 
said: “You may possibly have Commercial I ederation without 
Imperial Federation, but I do not think you will ever have Imperial 
federation without Commercial Federation.”” Even the Freetrader, 
Mr. Service, said: “I think nothing could be more advantageous to 
the unity of the Empire than to establish a greater sympathy in a 
financial sense, or rather, in a fiscal sense.” 

But in that very debate the keynote was struck of something 
sleeper and more prevailing than the mere connection of ‘‘ Commercial 
}ederation ”’ with the great sentiment of closer union. Mr. Deakin, 
the eloquent representative of Victoria, said: “I agree with Mr. 
Hofmeyr in believing that one of the strongest ties that can unite 
the Colonies or people together is the tie of self-interest’? ; and Mr. 
Adye Douglas, representing Tasmania, declared that this question “ is 

of much more interest to the United Kingdom than to the Colonies. 
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The Colonies will still go on transacting their own business in their 
own way—they will not in any way depart from their usual practice, 
which is simply to consider themselves and not the Mother Country.” 

If, in addition to what was said in 1887, we carefully study what 
was said and written on the same subject at the great Ottawa Con- 
ference in 1894, and at the subsequent conference of the Chambers cf 
Commerce of the Empire in London in 1896, we find abundant 
evidence to prove that the Colonies are determined to maintain the 
unity of the Empire, as was so eloquently phrased in the preamble ot 
the trade resolutions passed at Ottawa :— 


“ Whereas the stability and progress of the British Empire can be best assured 
by drawing continually closer the bonds that unite the Colonies with the Mother 
Country, and by the continuous growth of a practical sympathy and co-operation 
in all that pertains to the common welfare ; and whereas this co-operation and 
unity can in no way be more effectually promoted than by the cultivation and 
extension of the mutual and profitable interchange of their products.” 


When we come to the particular means to this end—of the profit- 
able interchange of products as conducing to the general welfare— 
then we find a general concurrence in the impossibility of a Zollve- 
rein, of absolute freedom of trade from all import duties within the 
Empire, such as exists within the United States or the Canadian 
Dominion. But at Ottawa it was resolved: “That this Conference 
records its belief in the advisability of a Customs arrangement 
between Great Britain and her Colonies by which trade within the 
Empire may be placed on a more favourable footing than that which 
is carried on with foreign countries.” 

Mr. Chamberlain, with shrewd business insight, signalised his 
accession to office by a general request for the views of the various 
colonial Governments on this very problem of increasing the profit- 
able interchange of the products of the Empire. Many of our 
colonial statesmen know very well that a more favourable footing 
for national than for foreign trade necessitates differential duties 
which have their obvious inherent evils; (among others) they tend— 

i. To increase prices to the consumer. 
ii. To restrict trade, especially with foreign States. 
iii. To divert trade from its natural channels. 

It is well known that such a policy would affect different portions of 
the Empire most unequally, because it would, in intention and effect, 
seriously hamper trade with foreign States. It may be well for all 
concerned to have clearly set out some of the actual facts of the trade 
of the different parts of the Empire with other British Possessions 
and with foreign States. I will take the totals at recent fourteen-year 
epochs (from the Statistical Abstract). 
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To € ountries within the To Foreign Countries 


Empire. 

1867. 1881. 1895. 1867. 1881. 1895. 

From— £ £ £ £ £ £ 
| India . ‘ : : 44° 505 63°6 9°5 30°2 57°3 
| ‘Tropical Ccionies , 13°6 155 | 159 4°9 11° 18°4 
{| Autralasia . ‘ ‘ 30°2 46°1 56°6 “4 2°4 74 
South Africa A ‘ 2°6 9° 165 | 2 6 
| North America . : 96 12°9 14:4 102 95 103 

' 

Totals . : ., LOO 134-0 1677 25°1 03°3 94-0 


We see that the export trade of the Colonies to the Mother Country 
and other parts of the Empire has risen in twenty-eight years from 100 
to 167 millions in value, a growth of 67 per cent. Over the same period 
the export trade of these Colonies to foreign States has risen from 25 
to 94 millions, a growth of more than 266 per cent. Facts are stubborn 
things, and these facts, so well known to business men, afford one 
great solid reason why our larger Colonies hesitate to kill their 
growing trade with foreigners. We want a “ practica/ sympathy and 
co-operation in all that pertains to the common welfare ;”” we want 
“the cultivation and extension of the profitable interchange of 
products.” Anything that increases the profits and facilities of com- 
mercial intercourse is, therefore, what we need. But we do not want 
its opposite. 

If we look to the actual histories of other Colonial Empires ; if we 
wish to discover the reasons for the genuine expansion of the British 
Empire and the financial failure of other Colonial Kmpires, to my 
thinking we shall find the answer in the fiscal and political autonomy 
with which we have so freely endowed our Colonies. It is most 
significant that so many of these free communities should of their own 
free-will now talk of “‘ drawing closer the bonds of fiscal union ;”’ or, 
in other words, of deducting from their individual liberties for the 
assumed benefit of the other members of the national family. But it 
is another and a further question whether such a policy is the best 
means of increasing the contentment and developing the prosperity of 
the various portions of the Empire. 

Independence in fiscal policy has led, and has enabled, many of our 
Colonies to make their own experiments, but this independence is a 
far more reliable link of Empire than any bonds involving restriction. 
If we look for a moment to the “ powerful tie of self-interest ” we shall 
find that, in this unnoticed and rapid development of their foreign 
trade, many Colonies will come rather to ask for more treaties securing 
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most favoured nation treatment with foreign States than to ask for 
their abrogation: we shall find the acquisition of markets in foreign 
States (rendered profitable by the prestige of the Kmpire, the guaran- 
teed security of the Colony, and even the treaty rights of the Empire) 
would not tend to break the solidarity of the Empire any more than 
the acquisition of markets in France or Russia has made Manchester 
or Birmingham wish for annexation to those great countries. 

The Canadian Dominion—containing nearly one-half of the persons 
of European stock in the British Empire outside the Mother Country— 
has now plainly declared that in her opinion the practical method of 
cultivating and extending the profitable interchange of products is by 
freeing all possible channelsof intercourse from prohibitive or restrictive 
Customs duties. She still stands by the idea that the effort in this 
direction must be mutual, and she has declared her resolve to do 
unto others as she would they should do unto her, when once they 
agree to do likewise. 

It will be well if the public take these various points into earnest 
consideration in forming their judgment on the new Canadian tariff 
proposals. Hnthusiasts are not expected to look beneath the surface, 
but that is where experts find the forces and facts which ultimately 
control policies. The ideas of a Zollverein, and even of a Commercial 
Federation of the Empire, have been overwhelmed in the greater and 
grander idea of the new Canadian policy;—a big step forward, on the 
part of our greatest over-sea province, along the profitable path of 
greater freedom in the interchange of the products of capital and 
labour, and in the direction of a truly Imperial Free Trade. 

Grorce Bapen-Powe... 








THE PARIS SALONS. 


‘*Tt is the soul that sees; the outward eyes 
Present the object, but the mind descries ; ; 
And thence delight, disgust, or cool indifference rise.’’—Cranbe. 
Tue last exhibition of the “Old Salon” that will be seen in the 
Palais de l’Industrie at the Champs Elysées leaves a melancholy im- 
pression on the mind. ‘The western portion of the building is 
already in process of demolition, to leave the ground clear for the 
new Art Palace which is to be erected for the Exhibition of 1900, and 
which, after that tremendous and threatening exploitation has been 
got over, will be (as at present intended) the future home of the 
“ Salon des Champs Elysées.”” The whole area of the central court 
is still available for the scuipture, for which it forms such an admir- 
able field of exhibition ; but the visitor on mounting to the vestibule 
on the upper floor, and the large gallery opening out of it, finds the: 
usual range of galleries to the right closed, and the exhibition only 
runs round the eastern portion of the building, including, however, 
some rooms at the east end which were formerly occupied by a per- 
manent exhibition—the “ Union Centrale des Arts Decoratifs,” if I 
remember right. The galleries for paintings are therefore somewhat 
curtailed in space in comparison with previous years, and the number 
of pictures proportionately reduced, and one might naturally have 
hoped that this reduction in quantity would have meant a corre- 
sponding rise in average quality. Unfortunately no such gratification 
awaited the visitor. The Palais de l’Industrie closes on what, as 
far as painting is concerned, is the worst Salon that has been seen 
there for a good many years back. 
** Thin sown with aught of profit or delight ” 


was the line that kept running in one’s mind while traversing this. 
series of rooms full of sensational or commonplace representations 
of mere incident; and looking at some of the works that were hung, 
one could not help speculating curiously on the possible quality of 
those that were rejected. Or is there truth in the dark stories current 
among French feuilletonists as to the accessibility of the Salon Jury 
to private and personal influence ? 

The Old and New Salon at Paris stand in a relation very analogous. 
to that of the Academy and the New Gallery in London. In each 
case the old institution obviously caters more for the public, the new 
one more for the esoterics; the old exhibition admits a great number 
of subject or incident pictures, the new one leans more towards the 
art in which treatment is of more interest than subject. Roughly 
speaking, in each case the two exhibitions represent two opposed 
views as to the objects of the art of painting, views which will, per- 
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haps, always be more or less represented by opposition parties among 
artists and critics, who are too apt to regard the one view of art as 
necessarily exclusive of the other. This is surely a mistake. The 
subject picture has as much right to existence as the “art for Art’s 
sake”’ picture. There are, one may say, three degrees of comparison. 
There is the purely realistic study, in which the object is simply to 
paint as perfectly as possible what one sees—an end which may seem 
humble in an intellectual sense, but which, when carried to its highest 
point, is really an intellectual achievement of no mean order, as 
witness such a painting, for instance, as Rosa Bonheur’s grand head 
of a lioness: there is the subject picture, in which the endeavour 
is to realise an incident and a character or characters which the 
painter has not seen: and there is finally the ideal picture, in which 
the aim is purely poetic, the expression of a thought through the 
medium of painting, and always with the condition (for that is a 
sine quad non) that the thought shall be expressed in such a way as 
to subserve the conditions of beauty, of decorative effect, in painting. 
A picture which expresses a symbolic meaning without being beauti- 
ful as a design is only a superior kind of diagram. Lut it is not 
always or necessarily the same with an incident picture (unless where 
it is specially painted as a decorative work, which places it in a 
different category). Hence recent criticism of the “art for Art ” 
school has taken up a hostile attitude towards incident pictures, 
regarding them as a form of production quite foreign to the intel- 
lectual ends of painting, and only of interest to the mob; and no 
doubt many incident pictures are painted which are mere common- 
places, and which appeal only to the ordinary sight-seeing instinct 
of the public, who like a picture with a story. That it is possible 
for an incident picture to exhibit the grandest qualities of art is, 
however, undeniable ; we have only to cite such an example as the 
“Surrender of Breda.”’ But even admitting Velasquez’ great work 
to be an exceptional instance, even limiting our demand to that of 
truthful conception of the characters portrayed and competent 
execution of the figures and accessories, this illustrative use of painting 
for the realisation of incident in history or fiction is both a legitimate 
and important object of the art of painting. As far as the spectator 
is concerned, it is a distinct intellectual gain if he acquires from the 
picture a more truthful and vivid realisation of a scene or an event 
which he has hitherto only indistinctly pictured to his mind while 
reading of it; and as far as the artist is concerned, the accomplishment 
of such a painting presupposes, first, the power of adequately and 
dramatically conceiving of a character or incident; secondly, the 
power of realising that conception on canvas: no inconsiderable 
intellectual feat. The production of a really able work of the illus- 
trative class may, in fact, demand and exhibit a higher mental power 
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and insight than goes to furnish many a work which is dignified by 
the title of Ideal Art, just as Jane Austen’s novels of the real life of 
her day evince a higher order of genius than the imaginative but 
often shadowy and unreal fictions of Mr. George Meredith. 

It is not, therefore, because the Old Salon at Paris shows such a 
predominance of incident pictures that one need regard it with indif- 
ference or aversion. It is because so many of these are coarse in 
artistic quality and conception, a coarseness which is further empha- 
sised and forced upon our notice by their unnecessary and defiant 
size. The element of barbarity which is often unpleasantly felt in 
modern French art is not so conspicuous this year as on some former 
occasions, though we are not let off entirely : a life-size tiger staked 
on a pointed bamboo fence, with the blood dropping from him, and a 
naked woman undergoing the torture of the rack before a medieval 
tribunal, are among the amenities of the show. But in the more 
harmless subjects the attempt to be sensational is manifest at every 
turn. Here it is a life-size picture of a drag returning from the 
races, the horses foreshortened and as if stepping out of the frame— 
a Herring picture magnified (only the horses are not nearly so good 
as Herring’s) ; there it is a “ Drame d’Adultére,” the husband and his 
friends rushing into a room to surprise the guilty couple ; at another 
corner a life-size scene of “ Le Duel Interrompu,” where there is 
also (naturally) a lady in the case. This latter, by M. Garnelo-Alda, 
which has already been popularised in prints, illustrates the question 
of scale: it is a clever realistic picture with about the same kind of 
interest as the /énoucment of the average French novel, and with a 
certain amount of dramatic spirit; but why paint such a social sketch 
life size? Who wants such a thing’ The fact seems to be that the 
immense area of wall space available at.the Palais de l’Industrie has 
exercised a pernicious influence on contemporary Irench painting, in 
allowing room for the hanging of pictures which are on a much 
larger scale than the subject justifies—cabinet pictures magnified, in 
fact—and at the same time leading painters to think that unless they 
paint on a large scale they will be in danger of being overlooked, 
which is to some extent true. At the New Salon, for instance, where 
the walls are less crowded and the works of each painter are grouped 
together (an excellent practice, by the way), there are a certain 
number of smal! and very refined landscapes, such as those by M. 
René Billotte (some of whose works have just been exhibited in 
London), which can be studied with advantage there, but which one 
feels would be utterly swamped among the heterogeneous collection of 
large and staring works at the Palais de l’Industrie. There is M. 
Smith-Lewis, again, an American by birth, who, like most Americans 
who artistically l'renchify themselves, has become more French than 
a Frenchman, who exhibits an enormous canvas showing two cows, 
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life size, driven into a pond by an old woman, which is really a 
capital cattle picture, broadly painted and full of light and air, but it 
would have been just as effective on a canvas one-tenth the area-— 
“ breadth ” in painting is not a quality measureable by square yards 
or métres ; only then M. Smith-Lewis would not have got the coveted 
place in one of the large rooms. It would really be for the benefit of 
French painting if, when the new exhibition-rooms are built, the 
wall space were somewhat curtailed, and one large hall reserved, not 
for pictures wantonly painted up to its scale, but for large decorative 
or commemorative paintings which are bond fide commissions, and 
require a large space for their exhibition. 

The paintings for mural decoration, commissioned by the State 
or by the Paris Municipality, of course form an important element 
in both the Salons, and we may well envy the French artists who live 
under a Government which encourages decorative painting and gives 
large commissions for it. It may be a question, however, whether 
the modern method of painting on the canvas separately, and having it 
affixed to the wall (wurouflé) afterwards, is beneficial to the art of 
mural painting, though it no doubt makes matters easier for the 
painter. The painting is not carried out in the light in which it is 
ultimately to be seen, nor in immediate connection with its intended 
architectural surroundings ; moreover, the fact that the canvas can 
be exhibited at the Salon before fixing it in its place is a temptation 
to artists to paint for effect at the Salon and not for the mural posi- 
tion—a temptation to which M. Benjamin-Constant and M. Bonnat, 
in decorative pictures exhibited in previous Salons, certainly suc- 
cumbed. Decorative painting is not, however, strong this year, partly 
in view of the non-appearance of M. Puvis de Chavannes, the greatest 
decorative painter now living, who is generally the most important 
exhibitor at the New Salon; and the largest State commission of the 
year is M. Gervex’s immense picture at the New Salon, of the dis- 
tribution of “recompenses”’ in connection with the 1889 Exhibition. 
At the Old Salon M. Detaille has another commission picture repre- 
senting Pasteur’s funeral, with a portrait of M. Faure and a group 
of the Academicians in those green-sprigged coats which M. Daudet 
satirised so unkindly in “ L’Immortel.”” M. Brouillet’s picture of the 
reception of the Emperor and Empress of Russia at the Academy (in- 
teresting as a collection of portraits), and M. Béroud’s big scene of the 
visit of the Emperor to the tomb of Napoleon, if not State commissions, 
look as if they were bids for State purchase. This kind of com- 
memoration of national events in pictures is all well enough ; it is « 
reasonable kind of record for a Government to wish to make ; but such 
things are documents rather than works of art. 

Of the decorative paintings in the proper sense, the largest 
is “ La Renaissance” by M. Ehrmann, in the Old Salon, a group 
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of portraits of Renaissance artists backed by a bevy of very 
solid half-clad Muses, or whatever they are, and showing the Chateau 
of Chambord on the right. This is a commonplace piece of work, 
but it is fair to judge it as a cartoon for tapestry (it is to be executed 
at the Gobelins), in which material its rather strong and harsh colour- 
ing will seem more in place. ‘The two best official decorative pictures 
in which figures are introduced are two examples of those decorations 
for provincial or district Mairies on which the French Government, to 
its honour, spends money so liberally : M. Roussel’s “‘ Maternité ” (Old 
Salon), for the Salle de Mariage at Charenton, a pretty group of mother 
and children, rather inspired by M. Bouguereau, and the allegorical 
painting, “ La Vie,” by M. Prouvé (New Salon), for the staircase of the 
Mairie of Issy-les-Moulineaux, an allegory of Life expressed by figures 
which are realistic in design, but kept, like the landscape, sufficiently flat 
and conventional in treatment to remove them into the plane of decora- 
tion. This method of conveying an allegorical meaning in decorative 
painting, through figures which are realistic in conception though 
not in execution, is rather a favourite one for the decoration of 
Mairies and other such public buildings, and reminds one of the fact 
that in France the Department of “ Beaux Arts” is also that of 
“ Instruction Publique.” It is evidently intended that the allegory 
should be “ understanded of the people”; this is humane if not 
exactly intellectual art : “‘ emollit mores,” let us hope. Jor the Sor- 
bonne, on the other hand, M. Dubufe has been encouraged to convey 
decorative allegory through the old and time-honoured medium of 
classically draped and undraped figures, in a work which cuts across 
one of the galleries at the New Salon, and which, being a ceiling, is 
treated in bright colours, and with the figures mostly seated on clouds. 
The work bears the really fine motto, “ Et Scientia quoque Poesis 
erit,” but the painting is not equal to the intellectual situation thus 
defined, nor is its story, if one may so call it, to be apprehended with- 
out the help of the catalogue description ; besides which it has the 
defect that there is a distinctly right and wrong way up to it, which 
should always be avoided in a ceiling painting, otherwise the spectator 
from below does not know which way to regard it.’ M. Marioton’s 
ceiling painting in the Old Salon, “ L’Art évoquant la Beauté,” 
though it is a design de sotto in si, with “ Art” astride a fore- 
shortened horse flying up into the clouds (a kind of performance 
which is somewhat out of date), still has this merit, that it is distinctly 
a ceiling design, and looks out of place on a wall. A ceiling painting 
ought always to be so designed that it may be looked at in any 


(1) It is odd that even so consummate a decorative artist as M. Puvis de Chavannes 
overlooked this in the only ceiling painting he has ever designed (exhibited in Paris 
three or four years ago), where he painted the figures standing on the ground just as he 
would have painted them on a wall. 
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direction ; that is to say, if there should be ceiling paintings at all— 
which is perhaps a point open to discussion. 

Decorative landscape painting is almost a French institution; at 
least, we hardly recognise such a thing in England. It means land- 
scape treated in a flat conventional manner as to colour and aérial 
effect, and sometimes also designed on rather rigid and formal 
lines. This element of conventional design may or may not be pre- 
sent. ‘There are fine examples of both types this year. In the Old 
Salon there is M. Laurens’s “ Le Lauraguais,” a landscape of rolling 
hills, with oxen ploughing in the foreground, perfectly free in its 
lines, but painted in a somewhat flat conventional manner, as if 
intended for fresco rather than oil, One result is that the first hill 
(middle distance), owing to the want of aérial perspective, does not 
seem to recede sufficiently, and produces the impression of what 
architects would call the “ elevation” of a hill. Yet, in spite of this 
drawback, it is a grand and impressive work, one of the finest paint- 
ings of the year. The New Salon contains a fine example, M. 
Lerolle’s “ Douce Journée,” of a landscape of decorative composition : 
the distant hills, the lake, and the lawn foreground form a series of 
nearly parallel horizontal lines, crossed by the perfectly parallel 
vertical lines of the leafless stems of tall trees, which, however, leave a 
wider opening in the centre, where three figures seated on the grass 
make an incident in the composition. It may be fairly said that we 
have here the sentiment of landscape combined with a sufficiently 
decorative effect. And yet a healthy scepticism retains its hold on 
the mind. Ought there to be such a thing as “ decorative landscape ”’ ¥ 
—as |*alstaff says, “a question to be asked.” 

Of the leading pictures of the year other than those already men- 
tioned, in the Old Salon M. Gervais perhaps takes the first place with 
his ** La Folie de Titania,’ touching her love for him of the ass’s head. 
Here are indeed “conscientious nudes,” splendid in drawing and 
colour, good to look at; but where does Shakespeare come in? To 
quote Sir John again: “ And these are not fairies’ I was three or 
four times in the thought, they were not fairies,’ being indeed ex- 
ceedingly solid flesh-and-blood young women, with none of the 
glamour of the Midsummer Night’s Dream about them. Still, if there 
is no poetry, it is first-rate painting. So also is Mdme. Demont- 
Breton’s * A Kau,” a masterly painting of a young fishwife striding 
along towards the sea with an infant in her arms, and dragging an 
unwilling little naked urchin by the hand. This is a real “ picture,” 
complete in itself: a moment of human action and energy seized and 
faithfully recorded; one may notice, too, how admirably the lines of 
the whole group compose in a decorative sense, without the slightest 
appearance of artificial arrangement. Compared with such a work 
there is but a poor sentimentality about M. Bouguereau’s “ Com- 
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passion,” symbolised by a group in which a man leans his head 
against the body of the crucified Saviour with an expression of sym- 
pathy: a picture which appeals much to the public sentiment (as it 
was intended to do), but it is weak and affected. M. Henri Martin, 
a remarkable painter in his way, who has made both his own tech- 
nique and his own line of subject, has pursued his hobby of moral 
processions of allegorical figures too far; or in this case it is an im- 
moral procession, the foremost figure in the descent “ Vers l’Abime ” 
being evidently intended as a personification of Vice, and a rather 
remarkable conception as such: it is a figure that makes its mark on 
the memory; but as to the crowd of figures stumbling and sliding 
down the declivity after her, and painted as if they were made of 
brown paper, “that way madness lies.” M. Gerdme, one of the 
painters who never troubles himself to paint up to Salon scale, confi- 
dent, no doubt, that people wiii look for his works however modest 
in seale, has not added greatly to his reputation by his two biblical 
subjects, the “ Entry into Jerusalem ” and the “ Flight into Egypt” ; 
the former, representing the scene as without the city walls, is rather 
a new reading of the story, but it has not the marked individuality of 
M. Gerome at his best, and one cannot help feeling that the white 
ass and foal were the principal object with the painter. M. Raphael 
Collin is disappointing; his “ Biblis” is only a small and rather 
commonplace nude study. M. Henner and M. Roybet, in their very 
different ways, are exactly as usual. Among the battle pictures, 
fewer and less prominent than usual, one deserves notice for its 
reality, M. Sergent’s ** Ordre de Charger”: there is none of the 
ordinary fanfurronade about it; a line of cavalry on an eminence on 
the right are seen in various attitudes of impatience, trying to keep 
line and control their horses, while an aide-de-camp, on foot, struggles 
breathlessly uphill through the long grass with the order: it reminds 
one of a bit out of one of the Erckmann-Chatrian stories. 

It is more difficult to select from the works of the New Salon in a 
short article, as, while there are few remarkable paintings, there is a 
more general level of interest. M. Carolus-Duran aims at producing 
an effect of versatility, exhibiting some of his portraits of fashionably- 
clad ladies, painted with his usual force, two still-life subjects, and 
three or four landscapes, 2nd is successful in all; the landscapes are 
rather slight, but show real feeling for landscape effect. For the 
exhibition generally, one may say that it includes a good deal of good 
work of no special tendency, mingled with a number of groups of 
paintings by artists each of whom seems to be following a special aim 
of his own, sometimes to the verge of eccentricity. Among these 
latter, M. la Touche continues the same experiments in warm and 
glowing schemes of colour expended on subjects of a semi-legendary 
character—the recipe is beginning to pall a little now ; and M. Carriére, 
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whois again hung opposite to him, as if his cold greys wore to be a 
foil to M. la Touche’s chromography, again paints a picture of things 
seen through a mist; last year it was the box tier of a theatre, this 
year it is the Crucifixion—nothing is sacred from a painter with a 
hobby; nor is there anything worth remark in M. Carrisre’s concep- 
tion of the subject: it is a new trick of effect, that is all. Among 
the figure pictures of more serious interest is M. Ménard’s “ Au- 
tomne,” a rich warm landscape, with two nude figures in the fore- 
ground, rather deficient in severity of design for a decorative picture, 
which this professes to be; but M. Ménard has a very fine feeling 
for colour, as he shows also in his small but grandly built landscape 
“ Les Troupeau,” with great masses of warm-tinted cloud hanging 
above it: a work which in sentiment and colour reminds one of G. F. 
Watts. M. Durst, in “ Au Bord de l’Etang,” shows a finely painted 
and well drawn study of a nude figure, with broken sunlight falling 
on her through the branches of the trees, a picture painted in a broad 
‘ full manner, and perhaps the best nude study of the year after M. 
Gervais’s “ Titania.” M. Sonnier, in “ L’Heure du Bain” and “ In- 
quiéte,” gives us bright studies of the nude figure in full sunlight, a 
field of art in which M. Aublet, who might generally be regarded as 
facile princeps at the New Salon in this class of subject, is not at his 
best this year, for his figures “ En Plein Air” have not the quality of 
beauty either of line or sentiment, without which a work of this kind 
: has little claim to attention. Among works of solid merit are M. 
l’Hermitte’s “La Fin de la Journée,” a hayfield scene with figures, 
painted in a broad style, in which every detail, though sufficiently 
; indicated, is subordinated to the total effect ; and two pictures of 
/ somewhat similar class, and perhaps even better, by M. Verstraéte, 
“Sur la Digue” and “ Verger en Zelande.” Among works which 
may be regarded as experiments in special effects, some of those of 
M. Picard are worth notice, especially for their powerful and original 
effect of colour; a Russian artist, M. Botkine, has struck out a line 
of his own in some curious flat single-figure subjects, which look as 





if designed as cartoons for embroidery; and a whole room is given 
up to a special exhibition of the delicate and charming illustrative 
designs of M. Boutet de Monvel. On the whole it must be said that, 
though there are no works at the New Salon equal to those of MM. 
Gervais and Laurens and Mdme. Demont-Breton at the other exhibi- 
tion, there is a considerably larger proportion of pictures which are 
worth serious attention. 

The portrait of the year is no doubt that by M. Benjamin- 
Constant, at the Old Salon, representing the Duc d’Aumale seated 
on a bench in a park, amid an expanse of warmly lit foliage. The 
figure seems a little stiff in attitude; as a whole, however, the 
picture is a fine and, in a sense, a pathetic one: there is about it an 
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impression of melancholy which one cannot but think intentional : it 
might be entitled “ Fin d’une Dynastie.”” There are some powerful 
portraits of the realistic order, among which M. Bonnat’s half-length 
of a very truculent-looking member of the French Academy is pre- 
eminent for force and vigour. M. Glaize contributes a hardly 
painted half-length of M. Saint-Saéns, which assuredly does not 
convey any impression of the eminent musician’s genius; and 
M. Jules Lefebvre two superb costume portraits, as we may call 
them, in which the interest lies all in the dress, and the faces are 
expressionless and, as flesh painting, hard and bloodless in effect. 
There are other more or less good portraits, but portraiture is not 
strong this year. 

Nor is there any really great landscape, unless we accept as such 
M. Laurens’s decorative landscape before referred to; but neverthe- 
less landscape is the most satisfactory department of the Old Salon, 
as far as painting is concerned; a diligent search discovered a 
good many things of no ordinary merit, and which one could study 
with pleasure and profit. M. Harpignies only exhibits two rather 
small works this year, which are not very prominently hung; but one 
of these, “Solitude,” a scene by a stream in a mellow evening light, 
is a noble work both in sentiment and style, built up in a grand 
solid manner in which no detail is allowed to obtrude upon or weaken 
the general effect aimed at; there is an indefinable suggestion 
of an “old master” about it; and though it is nothing like so impor- 
tant or so grand a work as his large landscape * On the Loire” last 
year, I for one felt that work, though grandly composed, to be deficient 
in what Constable called “* God’s daylight,” which is not the case with 
this smaller one. Among the more prominent landscapes at the Old 
Salon, the most remarkable is M. Quignon’s “ Pommiers en Fleurs,” 
in which, as usual with this painter, the composition and materials are 
the simplest possible—merely a country lane with a line of trees, and 
cornfields on each side, the whole studied and worked out with the 
greatest care, and showing that rare quality of balance in landscape 
style in which realism is attained without losing breadth. One 
involuntarily compares this in one’s mind with such an English work 
as Mr. Davis’s “Summer” or “ Elderberries” (for it has been ex- 
hibited under both titles), and while there is a delicacy of effect in the 
English painter’s work (especially in the distance) which we do not 
find in the French example, the latter undoubtedly shows a grander 
and more masculine style. The French seem to be succeeding especially 
at present in this class of landscape subjects composed of very simple 
materials. The next best picture after those already named is perhaps 
M. Guéry’s “ Les Coquelicots, Champagne,” a wide expanse of field 
with a riot of poppies in the foreground, and a little stretch of rising 
distance to close the scene. These are pictures which are powerful 
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enough to assert themselves anywhere; there are, however, a good 
many landscapes, some of the realistic, some of the more romantic 
cast, which are found to have very fine qualities when one can isolate 
them sufficiently from their violent surroundings; but the fact is that 
good landscapes which are quiet and unobtrusive in style are abso- 
lutely killed at the Salon; no class of good work suffers so much in 
this respect ; and there would be much more chance of the quality of 
the less prominent Irench landscapes being fairly appreciated if they 
were classed together in certain galleries reserved for landscape. The 
New Salon, as already mentioned, contains a good many small land- 
scapes of great interest, also some larger ones, including Mr. Davis’s 
principal Academy picture of last year, and a fine work by M. Courtens, 
“ Derniers Rayons.” It is amusing to observe again, in the State 
purchases of landscape, the influence of the connection of ‘“ Instruction 
Publique” with Art: all the landscapes purchased are those of which 
the interest is mainly topographical—accurate representations of 
different places in the French dominions. 

The general failure of the French in sea painting is perhaps not 
surprising, considering their national and constitutional dislike to the 
sea. Their sea paintings appear to be evolved out of their inner 
consciousness, with some astonishing results in the present Salons ; 
witness the awful affair by Madame Morin, “ En Danger,” 
sea looks like a wobble of blankets and treacle; or M. Dauphin’s 
picture in the New Salon, with a large steamer on the side of a wave 
in a position which proves that the painter has never heard of such a 
thing as the “angle of stability.’ Even M. Tattegrain, a painter 
of the most versatile powers, fails in his ‘* Sauvetage en Plein Mer ” ; 
his sea drives before the gale, undoubtedly, but it is in an eminently 
French manner. Let M. Tattegrain force himself to take the dis- 
agreeable experience of a trip across the Channel in half a gale of 
wind ; he will suffer, no doubt, but he will gain some new experience 
as to the movement and appearance of the sea in rough weather, 
which will be permanently valuable. On the other hand, a class of 
work in which the French are easily ahead of us is all that which is 
comprised under the general term “ Still Life.” They devote larger 
canvasses to this kind of thing than it is perhaps altogether worth ; 
but they attain perfection, as they do in their best landscapes, in the 
crue of realism without littleness or niggling. Such a work as M. 
Chrétien’s “ A l’Office” is a triumph of brilliant realisation of the 
colour and texture and form of a medley of articles—fruit, metal and 
glass dishes, and all the other details that go to make up an orthodox 
“still-life” picture; but it is all painted in a broad style and with a full 
brush, so that the execution becomes an element of interest as well 
as the result. 

Whatever one may feel as to the shortcomings or iniquities of the 
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pictures at the Palais de Industrie, the mood changes when we 
descend into the sculpture court. It is perhaps because sculpture is 
an art appealing so little to the popular mind that the French sculptors 
have not been under the same temptation as the painters to sink their 
art to the level of popular taste; at all events they have not done so. 
There are occasional works which partake of the sensational, which 
are too violent in action for sculpture, such as M. Soulés’ “ Bacchante 
a la Chévre,” and M. Charpentier’s “ Etoile Filante,” a quasi-float- 
ing figure balanced on one hip by a support which the spectator is 
supposed to ignore : a subject really only fit for a relief. But on the 
whole, what a number of fine and dignified works are here, expressing 
too a number of fine and poetic ideas, for it is one of the characteristics 
of French sculpture that there is not only so much good modelling 
but so many suggestive ideas underlying the subjects. It would be 
impossible here even to name all the works that are worth recognition. 
It may be said that there is no special new tendency discernible in the 
collection considered as a whole, and as representative of French 
sculpture of the day. What strikes one more particularly is its general 
high level of excellence, and the fact that it is superior to the sculpture 
exhibitions of several years back—perhaps superior to any since 1889, 
the last Exhibition year, in which year the Salon sculpture was excep- 
tionally fine. A few special works may be referred to. One’s first 
thought always, on coming into the sculpture court, is, “ What has 
Falguiére got here ?”’ Happily he has returned from the error of his 
ways in devoting his powers to sculpturing portrait statues in “ their 
coats, their hosen, their hats, and their other garments,” and gives 
us a nude figure representing Poetry seated astride of a winged horse. 
We have seen finer heads on M. Falguiére’s figures than this one carries, 
but we are thankful at all events to have him back again in the regions 
of ideal art. M. Mercié exhibits a sepulchral monument to Madame 
Carvalho, a female figure in low relief on a stele, with the hands 
joined ; a work in his finest and gravest style, which one may contrast 
with the very genre character of M. Verlet’s monument to Mau- 
passant for the Pare Monceau, where a modern young lady, of heroic 
if not colossal scale, sits with widespread skirts at the base of a stele 
(probably intended ultimately to carry a portrait bust) in a reflecting 
attitude, with a just-closed volume in her hands. If the French young 
lady of to-day is supposed to be specially devoted to Maupassant (which 
I take leave to doubt), he would certainly give her plenty to think of 
which she had perhaps better not think of; as for the artistic question, 
this is a clever and piquant but not very sculpturesque work, which 
would pass muster better if the figure were smaller, only life-size: as 
heroic size it looks out of keeping. The prehistoric man receives 
attention from M. Frémiet, who shows him dragging along a young 
bear by the ears after killing its mother. “Instruction Publique 
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regards this, too, as a work to secure, on what principle one knows 
not, but M. Frémiet has always been a favourite in official quarters. 
Some other works to be had in remembrance, out of a number that 
are more or less good, are M. Hugues’s nude figure of a potter 
“throwing” a vase; M. Cornu’s “Spleen,” in illustration of a pas- 
sage from Baudelaire, a beautiful nude female figure kneeling, and 
as if bowed down, under a rock; M. Peyrol’s “ lrayeur d’ Enfant” ; 
M. Puech’s group for the monument to Leconte de Lisle, showing a 
winged female figure supporting the portrait bust placed on a stele, 
and with one arm encircling it; M. Icard’s “ Trop tard,” a powerful 
nude group of the foolish virgins of the parable, somewhat too 
agitated for sculpture, but nevertheless impressive ; and M. Captier’s 
** Désespérance,”’ a nude figure seated and leaning with grief-stricken 
face towards a broken anchor. “All these, it will be observed, are 
works with a distinct poetic ideh-underlying them. At the New 
Salon sculpture takes a subordinate place, but it contains a large 
group by M. Dalou, sketched a good many years ago, of the “Triumph 
of Silenus,” a work evidently conceived under the influence of Rubens, 
and in fact rather like a Rubens picture inthe round. It is of course 
clever, forcible, and so on, but, for sculpture, far too violent in action. 
M. Bartholomé exhibits a portion of his noble work, ‘* Monument Aux 
Morts” (one of the grandest achievements of modern sculpture), as 
executed on a large scale in stone, for its ultimate position at Pére la 
Chaise ; the recumbent figures in the tomb, with the angel watching 
them. M. d’Illzach has done a really charming and original thing, a set 
of nine life-sized coloured busts in “cire polychrome inaltérable,” sym- 
bolising the Nine Symphonies of Beethoven. In his expression of the 
character of some of the symphonies in this manner he has shown a 
great deal of wsthetic perception; the fourth, a handsome Greek 
face ; the fifth (the C minor), a most fascinating head, half dreamy, 
half martial; the seventh, a noble-looking face half seen through a 
veil (alluding to the possible meaning of this work, which no one can 
agree upon) ; the eighth, a handsome girl with a slightly mischievous 
expression; the ninth, a beautiful calm head with great masses of 
dark hair. It is something to go into an exhibition and come across 
such an original and suggestive thought as this. As it was early in 
the day and few people about in the sculpture court, I stood before 
each of them in turn and sang over to her the principal themes from 
her symphony, to feel how far they accorded with the sculptured 
ideal. 

The New Salon makes a feature of decorative art and craft, which are 
nearly ignored at the Old Salon ; but the result is curious to English 
eyes. With the exception of some stoneware and some good pewter 
work in two or three of the cases in the central hall, there is nothing 
here which would be accepted in England as meeting the demands of 
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decorative art. The textile designs are simply poor and common- 
place; the furniture is in almost every case what we should call 
atrocious in taste. In these matters the French seem quite blind to 
the superiority and beauty of simplicity of line and of structural 
character: they must torture everything into odd and unexpected 
shapes, or they are not satisfied. Some pretty fancies there are to be 
seen among the silversmiths’ work exhibited, but the majority of 
things seem to be stamped, “article de Paris.” Architecture, on the 
other hand, is nearly unknown at the New Salon, but has a large 
range of wall at the Old Salon, where the superiority of French draw- 
ings of ancient work may be fully appreciated. M. Pontrémoli’s 
series of studies and restorations of the remains at Olympia (part of 
the work done by him at the French Academy at the Villa Medici) 
form a monumental set of drawings. In illustrating modern build- 
ings the French architects exhibit complete plans, sections, elevations, 
and often constructional drawings, instead of the little perspective 
drawings, without even a plan, to be seen at the architectural room at 
the Royal Academy; but unfortunately most of the buildings are 
only “ chateaux en Espagne ”—projets for buildings which will never 
be carried out. The French method of illustrating architecture at an 
exhibition is far superior to ours; but the exhibition is not repre- 
sentative of the actual architectural work of the day, it is almost all 
purely academical. This might surely be amended. 

The inevitable conclusion from a brief review of the two Salons is 
that, while sculpture is in a healthy condition, the French are both 
painting and exhibiting too many pictures: quantity rules more than 
quality. I read the other day a proposal in a French paper that the 
exhibitions should be closed for two or three years, to give the 
painters time to consider what they are about and what they are 
really aiming at. It would really not be a bad idea, and the occasion 
is just opportune for it. Both Salons will be unavoidably deprived 
of their old galleries after this season, and there has been much con- 
troversy as to where they are to be housed till after the 1900 
Exhibition. Suppose they were to cut the knot by doing without 
exhibitions till then? It might be a very wholesome thing for 
French art. And when the new buildings are free for them, let us 
hope the wall space for future exhibitions will be somewhat more 
restricted, so as to afford less temptation and opportunity for common- 
places on a great scale. 

H. Hearucore Srarwam. 
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THE THESSALIAN WAR OF 1897. 


Tue Greek International postage-stamp represents Phaeton attempt- 
ing to drive the Horses of the Sun. It is an apt illustration of the 
international position of Greece a few weeks ago. Until the end 
of March this year, in spite of the proverbial uncertainties of war, 
and of the tendencies among the Powers, no one in Greece doubted 
that the time was at hand for the extension of the rule of King 
George, not only over part of the old Macedonia, but over, with a 
longer or shorter interval, the old realm of King Minos. The latter 
aspiration may yet be realiscd; the former has been dissipated for 
many a day like a cloud on Hymettus when a summer sun rises over 
the Egean. The people who assume to be the Hellenes have proved 
unable even to defend the Thessalian province which was given them 
by and in pursuance of the Treaty of Berlin, and from which the 
Hellenes originally came to mould the destinies of the Greek world, 
and form imperishable and glorious records in arts and arms. I am 
unable, for one, to accept the theory that the modern Greeks are in 
any real sense either the true representatives of the ancient Greek 
race or the repository of its traditions. There are more true Greeks 
in Constantinople itself than in the whole of King George’s realm ; 
almost as many in Smyrna. ‘The people bear traces everywhere—. 
not to enter into the disputed question of the Semitic origin of the 
Greeks of old—of the supremacy of the Turks for four hundred 
years of modern history. The Albanian element is also diffused far 
and wide. And if there be, as there unquestionably is, left in Athens 
a remnant of the Greek spirit, it is shown less in arts (or in arms) 
than in the unrest and the desire for “some new thing” which 
St. Paul, in common with the best minds of ancient Greece, 
satirised and deplored. ‘They spend their time in nothing else,” 
said the Apostle of the Gentiles, than discussing or inventing the 
news of the day. They live in a perpetual fever of what a British 
tar the day of my arrival called “jaw.” ‘“ Murder most foul” 
flashes from their eyes as they dispute the simplest proposition. 
Gestures of physical intimidation accompany such a statement as 
that the Greek fleet is more powerful, if smaller, than that of the 
Turks. Shrieks and half a dozen talking together emphasize such a 
question of fact as that there is a vessel going that night from the 
Pirseus to Volo. Not one in a thousand can form the slightest idea 
of what the elder Pliny meant when he said “ Ipsa silentia adoremus ; ” 
that is left for the Western suddenly plunged into their midst. 

My previous visits to Greece had been for such short periods that 
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they may be left out of account as mere calls, and so the national 
characteristic, the national vice—for of vice in the ordinary meaning 
of the word to an Englishman Greece is conspicuously free—came 
on me as a revelation. To my mind it accounts for a great deal 
that has happened. People who jabber so much have no time for 
thinking. They live on illusions the product of their verbosity. 


“Tout la Gréce a un peu de Tarascon.” 


That they have no legitimate grievances against Turkey and the 
Powers I am the last to assert. It was a noble impulse which induced 
them to hold out a hand to their suffering brethren in Crete lately, 
and as occasion arose ever since the Powers, and especially the 
British Government, which failed to fulfil the intentions of George 
Canning, deprived the young kingdom of the possession of the island 
which is more Greek than Attica, and which then and since has had 
undying aspirations for unity with the realm constituted by the Pro- 
tocol of London. But it had the incurable defect that it was not in 
accordance with commonsense. That quality is very rare in Greece. 
Had she known how to exercise some self-restraint, to abate talk and 
calculate her chances, there is little doubt Crete would now belong to 
the Greek kingdom. That was not to be. Greece not only threw an 
armed force into Crete, but her secret societies, in their own way and 
unrestrained by the Government of Athens, declared war on Turkey 
on the frontier of Macedonia. These secret societies in Greece 
control alike the court and the camp. They are often directed 
from foreign shores. One of their most active chiefs is a banker at 
Alexandria. They are mainly financed from without. They consist 
very largely of professional men who, moved by intense if ill-judged 
patriotism, cannot wait, but, forsaking the competition of civil life, 
rush to the frontier and carry on the undying war against the here- 
ditary foe, lurking in villages, sleeping in the mountains in goat’s 
hair “ kappas,” living on black bread, and more or less in combina- 
tion forcing the hand of the Turk, and inducing him to exhaust 
himself and his resources in parrying the thrusts of the “ irregulars ” 
armed with Greek Government rifles and cartridges and implacable 
hate. This time they outran the constable. The Turk gathered 
what is left of his strength and struck back. 

The Greek Government was meanwhile preparing to back up its 
Irregulars. It summoned its clans, its frontier guards, its artillery, 
its cavalry (as it is called), and its few regiments of regular infantry 
—perhaps 15,000 men all told—on the frontier of Epirus and Thes- 
saly ; it called out its first reserves—reserves, be it understood, which 
had never had a day’s proper training, though in a more or less 
remote past they had had some drill. And they threw the whole into 
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an attitude of defiance, and spoke confidently of their “ army.” They 
had no train, no discipline, no practice in marching or in delivering the 
attack. They were simply a conglomerate armed mob, officered by 
men, mainly, appointed to commissions because, to use an American 
expression, they had a political pull. In their ranks were to be found 
a few men who had made some sort of a study of war—a few engi- 
neers and artillerymen, a few officers who had not got the “ pull,” 
and who, therefore, remained lieutenants though grizzled in their 
locks, and though they had travelled to study their calling. But, like 
the loaves and fishes on a memorable occasion, what were they among 
so many? For, no doubt, political or dynastic reasons the Crown 
Prince was made generalissimo of the army. He is a young man of 
about nine-and-twenty, with a serious character and with some ability, 
but absolutely without experience in warfare, or even in the handling 
of troops for instructional purposes in time of peace. He is regarded 
with a certain respect, but he is not popular. To him was given a 
staff which was probably as good as could be found ; but in the realm 
of the blind the one-eyed man is king. He and they went to the 
Thessalian frontier. They took up their quarters at Larissa, some 
twelve miles from Tyrnavos, which was the nearest town to the 
frontier. And there they did their best to bring the army to some 
sort of condition in which it could meet the enemy presently. They 
were not suceessful. Why’ Because they had no real instructors. 
The sergeants knew far more than the officers. 

There are no civil grades in Greece. Every man is as good as 
another, and better too, as an Irishman would say, and Greece is a 
country in which every man hails another not by his family name or 
title but by his “ front name.” ‘The ranks contained many men as 
well educated, as well off, as the officers. They called their officers 
Aleko, or Georgi, or Janni. They met their officers on equal terms 
off parade. Sometimes the officers ventured on physical violence, 
but this was always to peasants ; to townsmen they were more tolerant. 
And in all ranks alike there was an amount of ignorance of the 
realities and first principles of military life which could not be 
equalled in France, Germany, Russia, or England in the case of 
recruits of a month’s standing. In time, I have no doubt, the force 
might have been licked into some sort of shape, and the officers, who 
were largely unable to even drill their men, indoctrinated into some 
notion of the duties falling on them in the field. They had no care 
for their men as a Western officer cares for his. The water-supply 
was abundant, generally, and always, so far as I saw, of unrivalled 
purity ; but there was no control of it, and it was used at its source 
for any and every purpose, meat, and even entrails of meat, being 
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were none. An attempt was made in one camp to form them, but it 
was given up, and the state of the vicinity of the bivouacks may be 
imagined, it certainly cannot be here described. 

The rations were ample until the Greek Holy Week, when they 
shrunk to black bread, lamb coming on in quantities incalculable after 
Kaster, but no organization for cooking existed, the usual way to dis- 
pose of a lamb being for a certain number of men to take one, spit it 
on a branch, and half roast or over-roast it on wood ashes as they 
would or could, while a kind of tripe was sometimes made of the 
entrails if they were not thrown aside to poison the air. The bread, 
black and sour, was occasionally varied by biscuits when ovens were 
not near, and the biscuit was undoubtedly a great deal more whole- 
some than the bread. Cartridges were issued on demand to recruits as 
to others, and they were used to express the most simple emotions. In 
steamers going up they were employed, without check by the officers, 
to welcome the appearance of another steamer. In a train they were 
fired off in pure light-heartedness by the hundred and the thousand. 
At Easter it was dangerous to go out in Volo, for the bullets that were 
flying about to celebrate the Resurrection. Tor a long time saluting 
officers was a thing that entered into the heads of few. All at once 
there was a change for the better, but it was only a perfunctory 
business at the best. And the one thing that I saw highly commend- 
able was the unwearied industry of headquarters. As has been said, 
it might have done much in time. But the Turks did not give it time. 
Before it was ready they struck in. They had found that patience 
and endurance did not save them from the “ irregulars”’ and secret 
society men. So, without declaring war, they began making regular 
war. 

It was surprising to see how little the Greeks relished sauce for the 
gander which they had thought so excellent for the goose. To begin 
fighting under such circumstances was an infamy that was only 
equalled by the employment of German officers both to advise and to 
direct the Turks. The Greeks were organizing a foreign legion, but 
that was another thing, and really it was so frankly in breach of 
International Law that the thing ceased to astonish. But I agree 
with the Greeks that the employment of German officers with the ex- 
press sanction of the German Emperor in fighting with and for the 
Turks is a novelty that cannot but be reprobated. The Greeks were 
at peace with Germany. German ships lay peaceably in Greek har- 
bours. Commerce went on undisturbed, and German goods were 
allowed free course in Greek markets. The wife of the Crown Prince 
is the sister of the German Emperor. But all that made no differ- 
ence. German officers, who had been training the Turkish army, 
fought with it in the field, nay directed it. Their influence was 
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visible everywhere in the operations. Some of them were even killed 
while leading Turkish troops. The correspondents with the Turkish 
forces, to whom I tender my congratulations on the information and 
facilities afforded them, which were sadly to seek on our side, made 
no secret about this and that being done by German officers on their 
own authority. Nevertheless, this active intervention for one ally 
against another is surely charged with consequences as a precedent 
which the intempestive Kaiser can scarcely have foreseen, but which 
will not be lost on the turbulent element in the world for the future. 
In fact, International Law seems to have gone into the melting-pot, 
and mankind may well wait in perturbation for what is to come out 
of it. 

The Greek plan of campaign was to hold on tight to the East 
Thessalian frontier, strike in by the centre frontier through the 
Irregulars, and advance in Epirus, where the Turks would be most 
helpless, as they had not the command of the sea, and railways could 
not assist them. The Turkish plan was almost the converse of this: 
to strike through on the Olympian frontier, to merely hold the frontier 
of the Khassia Mountains, and to yield not a step in Epirus, letting 
the last man fall if necessary at Jannina, so immortally associated 
with the name of the old Albanian Pacha Ali. It is but just to say 
that the Greeks have a genuine grievance about thisfrontier. Jannina 
and Olympus were both given to Greece by the Treaty of Berlin. 
They were both filched from Greece by the International Boundary 
Commission, and a far inferior frontier substituted. Greece for a long 
time held out against the wrong, but Turkey would not give way, and 
rather than take up arms, seeing she did secure the bulk of Thessaly, 
Greece accepted less than had been awarded her. This international 
hocus-pocus (perhaps designedly) hampered Greece from the first 
inception of the campaign I now deal with. But what hampered her 
still more was the fact that Turkey threw into the field a number of 
troops, well trained, fairly supplied, well in hand, far superior to those 
that Greece with its small population could possibly produce. From 
the first the Turks had the preponderance within striking distance of 
all tactical points. If they mulled their advance at first, if they did 
not feel the weakness of their opponents at once, we may safely put 
the fact down to two things—the inevitable difference of opinion 
between the nominal commanders and the real commanders, between 
the Turks and the Germans; and the demoralising influence always 
brought to bear, since the introduction of the telegraph, on Ottoman 
commanders in the field by the Seraskierate Council and the Palace 
Council in Constantinople. It took a week to get over these difficulties. 
Then all was plain sailing. The Greeks were outnumbered every- 
where at once, and that by trained soldiers furnished with a sufficient 
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supply of cavalry, while the Greeks had but five hundred most 
indifferent ‘‘ mounted infantry ” filling the old réle of dragoons. 

The Greek artillery, on the other hand, was better than the Turkish. 
It did get its shells home occasionally, though it had no variety of 
ammunition. The Turkish fire from first to last was absurdly bad, 
and, if anything, the attempts to use shrapnel were worse than the 
practice with the common shell. The Greeks were outnumbered 
everywhere at once, I have said. From first to last I cannot make 
out that, apart from the lines of communication, they had more than 
45,000 infantry in the field all told; probably, including the lines of 
communication and the reserves called out, but not joining the colours 
in time to affect the result, there were 50,000 men more or less 
uniformed, besides artillery and the 500 cavalry. What artillery there 
was is uncertain. I have had very different stories told me of the 
actual strength. Forty batteries was one story; I have seen perhaps 
forty guns all told, with men. There were a number of long Krupps 
with a bore not much larger than that of the field guns disposable. 

3ut they needed a great deal of hauling. They had eight, rather 
too small, horses apiece, and then they could move only at a 
walk. The field guns with six horses were more mobile, but not 
sufficiently so for good work; they could not get up a gallop with 
loaded limbers. The mountain batteries were better; they were well 
appointed in every detail that I could discover, the mules being large 
and of good quality, while the carriages carried were efficient, if a trifle 
light. If I say that I have no great fault to find with the handling of 
the artillery, the statement must be taken with reference to its action 
in the face of the enemy. For there did not seem to be the slightest 
notion that there was anything to be regretted in abandoning guns, 
not in presence of the foe, so long as the breech-pieces could be 
removed—the modern equivalent for spiking. 

When I reached the frontier, just one day late for the very begin- 
ning of the regular fighting, the situation was as follows in Thessaly. 
The Irregulars were across the Turkish frontier at Kalambaka, claim- 
ing to have got as far as Grevena, and to have cut the communication 
between the Turkish right in Epirus and left in Thessaly. If I have 
conceived the Ottoman plan of campaign aright this did not much 
matter, since Epirus was intended to be left isolated if needful. 
Still, there was a Turkish brigade at or near Grevena trying to bring 
the Irregulars to an action on definite terms. Practically, we may 
take it, the two sides held each other here. The centre and pivot of 
the Turkish left was at Elassona, which had been fortified d Ja Plevna, 
though, of course, with differences of detail, according to the nature 
of the ground. One brigade guarded the pass. Zhe pass, for Boghaz 
is Turkish for pass or defile or strait, and consequently Boghazi 
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meant the pass par excellence, through which the Xerias, main 
northern affluent of the Peneus, though generally dry, us its name 
implies, finds its way, cutting the mountains to Tyrnavos and the 
Peneus below Larissa. This is probably the pass through which the 
“millions” of Xerxes found their way into Thessaly, though how they 
were fed there, or elsewhere, is one of the greatest wonders in all 
history. The Greeks had also a brigade here, and they had undoubt- 
edly got the command of the pass, though the Turks held on 
resolutely to its western end at Damasi, where a battery commanded 
the debouchement from first to last. The Greek infantry showed 
itself good here on several occasions, but could never get out of the 
mouth near the Turkish camp, which I examined at my leisure from 
only a few dozen yards in front of the Greek positions north-west of 
Tyrnavos. The line of hill-crests hence eastwards was in the hands 
of the Greeks, save only at the top of the Malouna Pass, where the 
Turks had a large blockhouse. This pass was formerly a mere 
bridle track, but the Greeks had made an excellent zig-zag road to a 
rival blockhouse they had established—as good a road as was néed- 
ful for artillery into Thessaly, though a very painful pull for guns 
going from Thessaly into Turkish territory. The Turks had 
improved their road on the other side, so what had been a difficult 
defile had become the main road. Here a Greek division held the 
mouth of the defile, and in my judgment might have held it for a 
long period if only the pass in question had been concerned. But a 
few miles of awful ground to the eastwards there was another pass, 
by a lake called Nezeros (? Nazareth), and a mountain. called 
Analepsis, or the Assumption. 

It was not by any means assumed by the Greeks that this rough pass 
was safe. On the contrary, every precaution was taken about it, and 
it was held in strength, though not, as events proved, in sufficient 
strength, which want of troops prevented. East of this again the 
frontier descended to the Gulf of Salonica, with the Vale of Tempe as 
its guard. The Greeks had but a few troops here. It seems to have 
been thought that the access to Thessaly in this direction was too 
difficult, besides being flanked from Nezeros. But, twenty centuries 
before, King Philip (V.) of Macedon had brought his army through 
the Vale of Tempe to meet the Roman Consul Flaminius, and, as many 
a campaign has shown, difficulties that were thought insuperable by 
the ancients are scarcely difficulties to moderns, even Turks. Thus a 
coach road runs through the Pass of Thermopyl itself, and another 
flanks it by a still easier route, which no general would now hesitate 
to take with infantry, if he had enough of them, even though the road 
had not been made. In any case the Vale of Tempe was but indif- 
ferently held by the Greeks, though the very poor outline map, from 
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which most of them worked, itself shows a coast road by Platamona. 
At length the Turks brought a division across the Malouna Pass which 
the Greeks had so obligingly made easy for them, and which it was 
not in their nature to have made so for themselves. Even then the 
Greeks held the mouth of the defile secure from the slopes of Mount 
Kritiri on their left to near Derele. A tortoise-shaped hill in the midst 
of their position gave them the means of hiding a considerable portion 
of their force and of deploying it right or left as seemed desirable. 
But the bulk of their infantry was kept behind stone breast-works, or 
lining a small banked enclosure, or iying in a belt of grass marked by 
frequent trees following the dry bed of a mountain stream which 
sometimes descends from Kritiri to the Xerias. They were kept for 
four days, more or less shifted about, exposed to Turkish shell-fire 
and Turkish long-range, or rather unaimed, rifle-fire without permis- 
sion to return it—indeed without the power of returning it, though 
the waste of cartridges on other occasions might have led to the idea 
they would at least take the opportunity of relieving their feelings 
by letting off a few rounds. 

For four days, as has been said, the Turks held the Greeks here, 
as the Greeks held the Turks. There were a few skirmishes to give 
variety to the artillery duel of which the Greeks had the best—none 
of the fighting being of any importance in itself, and what there was 
conspicuous for the absence on both sides of anything like fire- 
discipline or fire-control. For hours together the firing would stop, 
for no apparent reason; presently it would be resumed without any 
real purpose being evident. And so four days passed until the 25rd 
April, when what has been dignified as the Battle of Mati took place. 
It resembled the other days in nearly every respect. ‘Towards even- 
ing the Turks, who had been getting troops by degrees, in small 
numbers, over the pass, made an attempt to push on their left from 
the village of Karatsali towards Derele, but it was defeated by a few 
battalions in the tree-adorned dip and the Greek artillery, a fresh 
field battery of which had crossed the lower part of the Xerias 
coming up from Larissa direct. There was no harm done to the 
positions or the troops at this point on either side by all the work of 
the week, save that the Turks had been strengthening their men and 
that the Greeks were becoming a bit exhausted. It was their Holy 
Week. They had had nothing but black bread since the Monday, 
and they would not have eaten any meat if they could have got it. 
They were kept on their posts day and night- On the qui vive all 
day, they slept by turns of companies where they lay all night. So 
were the Messenians exhausted at Ira some 662 years B.c., opposing 
the Spartans. The so-called Battle of Mati took place on the Greek 
Good Friday, when the exhaustion of the troops was at its height or 
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depth. That night, or rather as soon as evening fell, the order was 
issued for a retreat on Larissa. The Turks had turned the Greek 
right and were already at Derele, which, though said to be chiefly 
inhabited by Turks, was soon on fire. Knowing something of the 
history and usage of retreats, I thought it better to let the rush 
go past. 

I remained in Tyrnavos with the intention of coming away with 
the rear-guard. But I overdid the thing. Not until midnight did I 
move, and then found the town was deserted except by some Irregulars 
out of uniform. The rear-guard was reached at the dry bed of the 
Xerias, and with it I remained till two o’clock. In the middle of the 
retreat some Kuzonoi—frontier guards who wear red caps with tassels 
—mistook one another for Turks and fired, killing half a dozen and 
frightening a few thousands. Here some men had thrown away 
their haversacks, cartridges, and even blankets. A carriage was 
upset and left. Two waggons of the country type shared this fate. 
About two miles from Tyrnavos three other waggons were similarly 
abandoned, but, wpon the whole, the retreat was a success. It struck 
me as, take it all in all, admirably done. In such a movement there 
must be some confusion. ‘There are no troops in the world that could 
take part in it without losing touch, and temper, and self-control to 
some extent. It is notoriously the most difficult of military opera- 
tions, and the loss that took place was far less than that which was 
antecedently likely—indeed, it was hardly worth speaking of. Illus- 
trations have been published depicting fearful scenes during the 
march, or, as it has been represented, flight. I saw none of them. 
So much must be said in honesty about the Greek troops. But when 
the morning dawned most of their officers had already found their 
independent way into Larissa, leaving the men to a few officers and 
the sergeants. No wonder the men were soon all over the town. 
And when the Prince and his staff left, with their horses and car- 
riages, for the railway station at six o’clock—forgetting, as the 
present Minister for War is reported to have said, to take their guns 
with them—two things were pretty evident. One was that there was 
no intention to defend Larissa ; the other that there was no place to 
make a stand until Velestinos Junction was reached, covering Volo, 
or Pharsalos, covering the main road to Athens. Gradually Larissa 
was evacuated, the troops kept themselves together curiously well, 
some officers stood by them, and they were directed these on Veles- 
tinos, those on Pharsalos. I only wonder that by noon there were 
any formed bodies left at all. Certainly, if the Turks had pushed on 
they would have had a very easy prey of the main Greek force. But 
in modern times they never have followed up a success promptly, 
and perhaps, as usual, they suspected a trap where none existed. 
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After a day’s rest I visited Velestinos, and found a brigade with 
some guns well posted along the slopes of the Kynoskephala Moun- 
tains, near where Flaminius beat Philip, but the safety of Volo was 
not the main subject for anxiety. It was, indeed, the base for 
supplies, but another was to be made from Lamia, so, if it could be 
held for a while, it would cease to be of prime importance. Pharsalos, 
however, was another matter. It was not only a field on which had 
been fought one of the decisive battles of the ancient world, but it 
was a position which, as looked at on the Austrian Staff Map, com- 
bined a number of advantages not to be found elsewhere. It was 
the capital of a great agricultural district, with abundant forage on 
the ground, and teeming with flocks and herds. One good road led 
by the west to the south, where another fine position closed the way 
to the capital, and two mountain roads, each at least as good as those 
by which the Turks had done their frontier-flanking, led south-east 
to Halmyros and its roadstead, and to the position to the south just 
mentioned at Domokos. Still the Turks did not pursue. Easter was 
past, and abundant meat-rations had put the Greek ranks into better 
heart. They had also got rest, and they had every other night 
without disturbance till daylight. We heard of fighting at Velestinos, 
bravely kept up by the brigade left there. But it was evident enough 
on analysis of the accounts which came to the main body that the 
Turks had only pushed forward some reconnaissances. Meanwhile, 
the new supply route from Lamia had been got into good working 
order. So far as the main position was concerned Volo had ceased to 
be necessary, and there was almost an army-corps for the defence of 
Pharsalos itself. If only the position were not too extended for the 
force a stand might well be made here with some hope of success. If 
not here, then where? A. line of low hills covered the front and 
concealed even from an enterprising enemy the disposition of the 
troops. 

The heights of Pharsalos, with the old Acropolis, though not sur- 
rounded by « medizeval wall as in an illustration I have seen, but 
only: by fragments of far more ancient, indeed, Cyclopean masonry, 
looked castellated, as many a Scotch or Irish whin-dyke appears to 
form the outline of a fortress or battery. But our horse-artillery 
would have made nothing of getting to the top of it. It was admir- 
ably suited for mountain guns. The pass to the west of it was easily 
fortified. The other roads had equal advantages in the way of defence, 
but nothing was done in this way. Everything was done on the low 
hills, nothing was done on the main position, for lack of men. Yet, 
when the cavalry sent in one of their few trustworthy pieces of intelli- 
gence that Trikkala, on the -west, from which the Greeks had retired 
to wisely concentrate their lines, had been abandoned by the Turks, 
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the Greeks at once proceeded to reoccupy it, with the inevitable effect 
of weakening their centre at Vharsalos. That was just what the 
Turks wanted. Accordingly they struck full at the centre before 
noon the next day, and at sunset the Greek main body was in full retreat, 
without having sustained any defeat more serious than a loss of at 
most a hundred men, since the two forces, in a battle which looked 
like nothing so much as a bit of a war-game played by volunteers, 
never got nearer each other than from 800 to 1,200 yards, and in 
which the Turks won simply by “turning ”’ to the east, by carrying 
out the elementary tactical principle of bringing a superiority of fcrce 
to bear on a tactical point. There was no serious fighting whatsoever, 
and even the artillery, handled again better in aim on the side of the 
Greeks, but tacticaily better on that of the Turks, preferred 5,000 or 
1,000 yards to any nearer distance for their efforts. 

The retreat was in full operation when the fighting ceased at sunset. 
It was conducted almost ostentatiously through the one pass to the 
west of the town, and it was done in fairly good order, even better than 
that from Tyrnavos. On reaching Domokos, a fine position covering 
the last stand that could be made short of the old frontier at Furka, 
above Lamia, it was evident that preparations had been made some 
days before to hold it. Long guns were in batteries commanding 
the three apparent roads through the pass, which is some 1,200 feet 
above the plain in front of it. The slopes, the roads, the crests of the 
adjacent hills afforded splendid positions for defence by infantry and 
mountain guns ; but, even without the aid of maps—and I saw no big 
maps save in the hands of correspondents—an eye used to a mountain 
country had no difficulty in detecting signs of bye-tracks which showed 
how the position could be turned. The Greek staff declared, of course, 
that here would they stand for ever, and a day longer; and they made 
their dispositions very prettily, as though they had been following 
some plan drawn at leisure by an engineer for an academical exercise, 
without reference to the number of forces engaged on either side. 
Beyond showing a few cavalry in the plain to the north, the Turks 
took their time once more, and the Greeks sent down their com- 
paratively few wounded to their rear. Meanwhile, the day after the 
kriegspiel fight at Pharsalos, the Turks had forced Velestinos Junction, 
and there was nothing to prevent the invaders from pushing on to the 
rear of the Domokos position by three or four roads to both the west 
and the east. The best road, debouching at Xenias Lake, and running 
from the west of the Pharsalos plain by the valley of the Sophaditikos 
or Onatonos, presented no difficulties at all except its length, and the 
Greeks had nothing like the force requisite to even pretend to hold it. 
As soon as the defeated force from Velestinos had been pushed beyond 
the low-lying ground by Halmyros, there was nothing to prevent a 
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Turkish advance in force on Lamia within the old boundary, except a 
position, in itself turnable in every direction, over the Othrys range, 
no part of which, though dreary enough, is impracticable for resolute 
infantry. So, as need scarcely be said, the great position of Domokos, 
like the great position at Pharsalos, was abandoned, though not with- 
out a fight which the Turks needlessly forced on in their centre. 
Thessaly, as handed over to the Greeks in 1881, had been won back 
by the Turks under German direction in less than four weeks, and the 
Greek dream of aggrandisement was shattered. 

Nothing has been said of the composition of the Turkish force 
which accomplished this, for the simple reason that I have no 
information for a moment to be trusted further than what my eyes 
supplied. But taking the Ottomans as I saw them, and filling up the 
intervening spaces as the ordinary usages of war would suggest, there 
must have been quite 70,000 men engaged in the invasion, and 
probably 10,000 more. Though they showed a notable lack of 
energy, and though their artillery fire was pour rire, yet the fact 
remains that they rolled up their adversaries in a singularly short 
time, considering the physical difficulties of the country and the fact 
that they had to draw the bulk of their supplies over difficult passes 
behind them. 

It is not for me to moralise on the result. But this fact appears to 
be established by the campaign, that no enthusiasm, no public spirit as 
displayed on the platform, in Parliament, or in the press, can make 
up for the absence of proper training and for lack of proper numbers 
in a military undertaking. And the success of Prince Alexander of 
Battenberg in the Slivnitza-Pirot campaign has no doubt been 
misleading in its effects upon some ambitious minds.  lirst, the 
Turks are not Servians, and in the next place, Alexander had studied 
war intimately and on a great scale, besides being a man of most 
exceptional ability. At the same time nothing can be more unjust 
and ungenerous than the outcry in Greece against the Crown Prince 
and his staff. The real blame for the defeat of the Greeks is to be 
found in the rottenness of their political institutions and the influence 
of politics upon the army, both by giving commissions in the army 
and the reserve to men who have no training and are disinclined to 
get it, and by, for causes of temporary popularity, refusing the supplies 
necessary for a proper training of the men who are nominally on the 
roll. Ifthe Greek army is to rise from its present Slough of Despond 
it must be commanded in the interests of the State by or through a 
king possessed of some real power, which King: George has been care- 
fully deprived of in the interests of an unchecked single Chamber ; it 
must learn what fire-discipline means, of which it has not the slightest 
notion at present; it must realise that arms are more than ever 
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now-a-days a serious profession, demanding all the powers of the human 
mind in constant exercise over problems big and small—though in 
very truth there is nothing so small as to be indispensable—and that 
there are certain axioms laid down clearly enough in an admirable 
little book by Lieutenant Mzaipa, a Greek officer trained in France, 
which are not to be violated with impunity even if a just cause 
animates the army and fires the nation behind it. 
Cuar ves WiL.iams. 


Posrscripr.—So far I had written when details of the fighting at 
Domokos reached me. The Turkish plan of attack was exactly as I 
had anticipated, and, if it was not successful from the right, that was 
because the Greeks had there placed the Italian or Garibaldian Volun- 
teers of the Foreign Legion, who were only going up as I was obliged 
by ill-health to come away. ‘I'he only real fighting at Pharsalos 
was made on behalf of the Greeks by a couple of scratch companies 
of the British, French, and Italians who had up to that time arrived, 
and were by that time pretty well disgusted with what they had seen. 
So the duty of rolling back the Ottoman right fell to the red-shirted 
battalions. That the Greeks fought so well as they did shows at once 
they have improved and how much they needed improving. They 
were just beginning to know what they should have known at first. 
It was a mistake on the part of the Turks to attack Domokos Pass 
in any force in front. Their turning movements were quite sufficient 
to compel the evacuation of the position; and their blunder enabled 
the Greek army to save its honour by a sort of a stand at last. 


©... W. 
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SIR HENRY HAVELOCK ALLAN AND HIS SCHEME FOR 
TRAINING TO ARMS THE YOUTIL OF THE NATION, 
To the Editor of Tuk Fortniaurty Review, 


THANKS are due to Sir Henry Havelock Allan for having clearly shown 
in his article published in the January number of the FortNIGur! 
REVIEW the futility of imagining that under any circumstances short oi 
an overwhelming naval or military reverse threatening the very existence 
of the Empire the nation would consent to the enforcement of conserip 
tion or of the ballot for the purpose of increasing the military streneth of 
the country. He is right when he says that the only practical way of 
ensuring a large supply of trained men ready at any moment to defend 
the nation is to teach the youth of the country the use of arms before 
they reach the age when the exigencies of labour, of business, or of pro- 
fessions demand their entire time and attention. He proposes that the 
nation should require every lad who receives free education at the expense 
of the country to fit himself for its defence during the years that he is 
enjoying its bounty, and he would deny the benefit of free education t 
any lad who declined to learn, or whose parents refused to permit him to 
be taught, military drill. He calls this “a general voluntary training to 
arms”; but, in the case of the poor, to withhold free education from th 
children of those who refuse to permit them to be trained is surely to 
introduce into his measure the element of compulsion. 

Although not a professional soldier, and one whose military experience 
has been entirely confined to the reserve forces, | humbly venture to doult 
the wisdom or the practicability of Sir H. Havelock Allan’s proposals. 

Iam emboldened to do this, as my ground of doubt is not founded 
upon technical military objections, upon which my opinion would |x 
worthless, but upon the broader grounds that I fear his suggestions would 
not meet with popular approval, would be unlikely to obtain the sanction of 
Parliament, and that, even if they temporarily became law, could not 
permanently be retained on the Statute Book. 

However excellent may be his scheme, it is simply waste of time t 
(liscuss it unless there is a reasonable chance that it will meet with sutti 
cient popular approval, not only to carry it through Parliament, but to 
make it permanently a part of British law. 

Any measure which contains in it the element of compulsion is apt in 
a free country to fail in the long run, even should it temporarily become 
law, unless it is a measure like compulsory education, the advantages of 
which are so apparent to the masses of the country, and which come hom 
to each individual voter so forcibly in his private circle, that opposition to 
it becomes hopeless. Even in this case, however, the leniency which: 
magistrates have been compelled to extend to infractions of the law by 
poor parents shows how difficult it is in a free country to place any 
restraint on individual liberty, even when it only applies to children and 
is universally acknowledged to be for their benefit. 

There are some men who rejoice in any opportunity which the law may 
give them of posing as martyrs. There are others who resent. compulsion 
quo compulsion, and who will resist alaw interfering with personal action, 
not because they object to the particular measure in question, but because 
us citizens they resent any interference with their liberty even for a good 
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object. There are others again who will refuse to obey a compulsory law 
from religious or honourable, though perhaps from somewhat fanatical or 
narrow-minded, reasons. These latter will often meet with sympathy from 
large classes which personally entertain no objection to the law, but which 
admire the honesty of purpose and the moral and physical courage dis- 
played by the objectors. If the law be resisted by a few organised and 
determined men who are prepared to suffer imprisonment (even though 
the opposition be really insignificant in its proportions), it becomes exceed- 
ingly difficult for the Executive to enforce its provisions. Prosecutions for 
breaches of the law become fewer and fewer until the Act ceases to be 
enforced, and is finally repealed. This has been the history, especially of 
recent years, of several statutes, the names of which will readily occur to 
the mind, Some of these were of undoubted benefit to the country. [| 
much fear that Sir H. Havelock Allan’s suggestions, if clothed wieh par- 
liamentary authority, would soon meet with a similar fate. 

The Quakers, though not numerically strong, are an active and compact 
body of highly moral, patriotic, respectable, and respected citizens. They 
entertain conscientious religious objections to the bearing of arms, and 
there are not a few Radicals who for political and social reasons are as 
earnest as the Quakers in their condemnation of the military profession. 
Both these sections of society would unite to oppose any measure which 
endeavoured to force them to act contrary to their religious and political 
convictions, and doubtless amongst such men there would be found a not 
inconsiderable remnant which would defy the law, and court prosecution 
and imprisonment, in the defence of their principles. 

Under these circumstances it appears to me that it would be wise to 
postpone the introduction of the principle of compulsion in any measures 
which may be taken to increase the military power of the country until 
it has been distinctly proved that the voluntary system has failed. 

The voluntary system, under wise direction and encouragement, is, I 
firmly believe, capable of providing the country with far larger military 
resources than it does at present. Some of the means of attracting to the 
army a better social class of recruits, and consequently of making it more 
popular, have been very forcibly stated by the anonymous author of the 
remarkable article entitled “The Soldier and his Masters,” which recently 
appeared in the January number of the Contemporary Review ; but 1 wish 
here to confine myself to the consideration of Sir Henry Havelock Allan’s 
problem, viz., how to ensure the training to arms of the largest number of 
young british men and lads. 

The remarkable success which has attended the formation of Boys’ and 
Church Lads’ Brigades has shown how strong is the fascination which 
military drill can exercise over the youthful British mind. Even the 
roughest and most undisciplined town arabs, who are quite impervious to 
all other influences, will voluntarily place themselves under the strictest 
control, if only they be supplied with a uniform cap, a stick in place of a 
rifle, and be ordered about by a military-looking man in a sufficiently 
peremptory tone of voice. This is a remarkable psychical phenomenon 
which may be said to have been discovered by the founders of the “ Boys’ 
Brigade” at Glasgow, and was first turned by them to a useful moral purpose. 
Why should it not also be utilised for a useful national purpose? In order 
to effect this [ should like to see the Government invite lads to place them- 
selves voluntarily under military discipline from the age of eleven until the 
completion of their seventeenth year, encouraging them to do so by offering 
to every lad a grant of 2s. 6d. per annum on his attaining his eleventh year, 
and of 5s, on his attaining his fifteenth year, if such lad was reported by the 
inspecting officer of volunteers of the district to be “ efficient” in drill, and 
if fifteen years of age, to have attained also to a fair proficiency in rifle 
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shooting, such grants to be given, as in the case of the volunteers, to the 
corps to which the lad belongs, and which should not consist of less than 
fifty “efficients.” 

These companies or battalions should not necessarily be attached to the 
volunteer force, and it should not be imperative for the members to be 
provided with complete uniform. The only essential should be the posses- 
sion of a uniform cap. It is the expense of providing the uniform which 
hinders a large number of lads from joining cadet corps and boys’ 
brigades, and which prevents them from increasing largely in members. 

The annual expense to the State of the above proposal would be com- 
paratively small. Supposing 200,000 lads were enrolled as “ efficients ” 
under the above conditions, say 50,000 at 5s. and 150,000 at 2s. 6d., the 
cost to the country would only be £31,250, or £50,000 if the entire 
200,000 were fifteen years of age and over. It is not likely that more 
than 20,000 would become “ efficients,” but if they did, consider what an 
addition would ensue to the military strength of the country ! 

In order to ensure efficiency and the presence during drill of an officer 
wo understood his duties, it might be found necessary to pay some small 
su: such as £5 a year to captains of companies, and of £10 a year to the 
colonels of battalions. 

Colonels should only receive payment if their battalions numbered 500 
or over and reached a certain standard of efficiency ; and captains if they 
held a p.s. certificate, or had recently left the regular army, and com- 
manded companies of not less than 100 lads which drilled to the satisfac 
tion of the inspector. 

The annual cost of thus ofticering 200.000 boys could not amount to 
more than £10,000 for captains and of £4,000 for colonels ; but it would 
probably be found that only about half this sum, or £7,000 a year, would 
be required, so that about £40,000 a year would be the entire cost the 
country would have to pay for training this large number of lads to the 
practical use of arms. 

Not only would these 200,000 within a year or two be available, in 
case of need, for the defence of the country, but a certain proportion 
would be sure to take a liking to the military profession, would increase 
the number applying for admission to the ranks of the regular army, and 
would thus improve the moral, social, and physical standard of the accepted 
recruits. 

I believe there is a very general feeling throughout the country that 
the military forces of Britain should be strengthened. The question is, 
how is this to be done without running counter to popular prejudice ! 
The above suggestions would introduce no new principle. There would 
be no compulsion, and consequently the bitter opposition of the Radical 
and of the conscientious Quaker and of his sympathisers (an opposition 
which would be sure to be aroused in the case of conscription) would not 
have to be encountered. 

It is to be hoped that some means, similar to those I have sketched 
above, may shortly be taken by the Government with a view to 
encourage the patriotic and military minded youths of the country to 
train themselves to the use of arms, so that on attaining the age of 
seventeen they may be prepared to take their places with effect in the 
ranks of defence, should their country ever, unhappily, be in need of their 
services, MerATH. 





+S The Editor of this Keview does not undertake to return any Manuscripts. 
It is advisable that articles sent to the Editor should be type-written. 
The sending of a proof is no guarantee of the acceptance of an article. 











